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How to make Truck and Bus Insurance Profits 


TURN YOUR WAY 


Truck and bus operators don’t have to be 

sold Markel Service. Most of them are 

just waiting to have this “save-through-safety” 
program presented to them. 

















It’s so simple to make extra profits with 
Markel. No technical experience is 
necessary. You only present the 
wrapped-up Markel story from an easily 
understandable sales kit. Markel takes 
care of al] the bothersome details 

and follow-through. 


Make bigger profits turn YOUR way... 
send for the FREE “how-to-do-it” kit. 


MARKEL 


'—=3 SERVICE, INC. 
! 4) Look for this symbol of safety 
MER oi 


A=) «on America’s trucks and buses 
“ELIMINATES THE CAUSE TO ELIMINATE THE ACCIDENT’ 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia ¢ Exclusive Underwriters for the 
AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. The largest stock 
company in the world specializing in motor carriage coverages. 
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MARKEL Service, INc. 

Richmond, Va., Dept. NU-5 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 
send me at once all the details on Markel 
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Service and the 12-Point Plan to Profits. i] 
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Okla. Agents 
Meeting Draws 
Record Crowd 


628 Registered; Carlin Is 
President; NAIA Ad Program 
Gets Endorsement 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Legislative ac- 
complishments and future prospects 
for local producers held the spotlight 
in deliberations of the annual conven- 
tion of Oklahoma Assn. of Insurance 
Agents here last week. A record num- 
per of 628 members and guests were 
registered. 

Custom was followed in the elec- 
tion officers with Ralph R. Carlin, 
Oklahoma City, being advanced to 
president to succeed James J. Quinn 
of Bartlesville, now an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Other officers are: President-elect, 
Harlan S. Pinkerton, Tulsa; vice presi- 
dent, James L. Reinmiller, Hobart; 
secretary and treasurer, Stanley D. 
Whitehurst, Oklahoma City (reelec- 
ted); state national director, H. T. 
Moran; executive committee—Noble F. 
Smith of Tulsa and Wayne A. Smith 
of Lawton (both reelected), and J. F. 
Williams of Ardmore, John Kiper of 
Clinton and Mr. Quinn. 

e 

The nine adopted resolutions in- 
cluded one formally endorsing the new 
insurance code, which is expected to 
be approved by the legislature later 
this week, and another pledging fi- 
nancial support of the proposed ad- 
vertising program to be launched by 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents 
this year. 

The roster of speakers was headed 
by Gov. Raymond Gary, who predicted 
legislative approval of the pending 
code, and Commissioner Joe B. Hunt, 
who emphasized the encroachments of 
federal agencies in the insurance busi- 
ness under the title, “Squeeze Play On 
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Appropriation Bill 
Gives Hint of New 
Texas Department 


AUSTIN—Thorough reorganization 
of the Texas board of insurance com- 
missioners, with an executive com- 
missioner, a full-time board of three 
members, and 11 operating divisions, 
is provided in the report of the senate- 
house conference committee on the bi- 
ennial appropriation bill, it has been 
disclosed. The bill, which seems cer- 
tain to be adopted in the last full 
week of the session, would become ef- 
fective Sept. 1, the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 

The amounts appropriated are $2,- 
232,518 for the first year of the bi- 
ennium and $2,257,718 for the second, 
with the total being $759,000 in excess 
of the current biennium. All of the 
money would come from funds paid 
by various segments of the insurance 
business. 


The bill sets the salary of the new 
executive commissioner at $20,000 and 
the three commissioners at $15,000 
each. It provides $370,200 for exam- 
iners’ salaries, or a staff of 64, which 
is 24 in excess of the present examining 
force but far short of the 140 sought 
by Chairman John Osorio. 

In addition to the top echelon of the 
board, which will be headed by the 
executive commissioner, the bill sets 
up 11 divisions for detailed operations, 
as follows: Life, fire, casualty, exam- 
inations, legal, fiscal, personnel, agent 
licensing, practices and claims, gen- 
eral services and burial rating board. 





America Fore Western 
Department to Move 
into New Building 


The western operations of America 
Fore group will be moved this week- 
end into the company’s new 15-story 
building at the corner of Jackson 
boulevard and Wacker drive, Chicago. 
The western department has been in 
the field building and the Cook Coun- 
ty department, which will occupy the 
ground floor in the new building, has 
been in the Insurance Exchange 
building. 

The move was originally scheduled 
to take place before Jan. 1, but delays 
in construction brought about a post- 
ponement of more than five months. 
This has been a source of irritation to 
the America Fore officials, who have 
been asked repeatedly when they were 
going to occupy their new quarters. 

The new western department build- 
ing of America Fore occupies a com- 
manding position on the Chicago river 
opposite the Union Station. The site 
is one that required foresight to 
choose, but completion of the building 
has proven it to be an exceptional se- 
lection. Property values on the river 
up and down Wacker drive have in- 
creased steadily as the building was 
erected. 

The officials of America Fore, head- 
ed by E. A. Henne, vice-president and 
western manager, plan an open house 


First 50 Insurers 
Ranked by Premiums 


The 50 largest fire and casualty in- 
surance companies in the United 
States on the basis of premiums writ- 
ten are shown below as compiled by 
the statistical department of The Na- 
tional Underwriter Co. The listing 
shows the companies’ standings for 
1956 in the extreme left column, and 
for 1955 in the second column. 

Travelers, as it has been for some 
years, is the leading company. State 
Farm Mutual Automobile is second, 
followed by Allstate and Liberty Mu- 
tual. Aetna Casualty, having absorbed 
Automobile of Hartford, is the fifth 
largest insurer. 

Firemen’s of Newark moved ahead 
10 positions, partly because it rein- 
sured all the business of Girard last 
year. Glens Falls did even better, go- 
ing from 50th to 26th after its merger 
with Commerce and Glens Falls In- 
demnity. New companies in the first 
50 are Northwestern Mutual, which 
also added to its premiums by merg- 
ing with Northwest Casualty, and 
General Reinsurance, which merged 
with North Star Re. The two compa- 
nies that were displaced from the 
first 50 are Service Fire and Calvert 
Fire. 
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. Liberty Mutual 

. Aetna Casualty ....... 
. U.S.F.&G. 
§. Continental Casualty . 
. Hartford Accident ....... 
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- Ins. Co. of North Amer. ........ 
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18. 18. Maryland Casualty ....... 
19. 19. Indem. of N.A.. ......... 
20. 20. Aetna (Fire) 
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24. 22. Farmers Ins. Exchange ....... 

24. 34. Firemen’s, N. J)... --- 80,936,670 
25. 37. American Auto. .« 78,220,892 
26. 50. Glens Falls ................ .-.. 76,423,924 
27. 24. Great American we 75,313,406 
28. 36. St. Paul F. & M. ........ » 73,715,648 
29. 26. Amer. Mut. Liab. .... oe 70,543,881 
30. 25. National Fire .................... .. 67,164,370 
31. 30. Hardware Mut. Cas. . -- 66,461,371 
32. 29. General Accident ............. .» 65,429,542 
33. 32. Employers Liability .... 65,410,244 
ee eee 64,700,622 
35. 28. Continental ................ . 64,003,125 
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. Ohio Casualty ......... 50,904,939 
42 . Fidelity-Phenix ..... we 50,852,866 
43 be Br UID iscssacasicnsonnennnnncnnevimentsl 49,871,676 
i, Ss Ts GIS srhcsiccnctisnccterincnce 47,014,233 
45. Northwestern Mutual .............. 46,912,333 
46. 47. Springfield F.&M.. .................... 45,104,930 
47. General Rei ance 43,962,064 
49. 49. Michigan Mut. Liab. ................ 41,953,568 
49. 51. Great American Indem. ........ 40,964,320 
50. 52. American Surety ..................... 40,407,033 


* Excludes life department 

+ Before merger of Travelers Fire 

t Before merger of St. Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity 








and dedication late in June. The build- 
ing is not entirely completed as to in- 
side details, and the management 
wants to give the employes a chance 
to accustom themselves to their new 
and exceptionally comfortable working 
conditions. 


Air Ideas to Halt 
Overcharging for 
Collision Coverage 


NAIC Hears Ways to Stop 
Abuses in Package Sales 
On Financed Automobiles. 


By JOHN B. LAWRENCE JR. 


NEW YORK—Differences of opinion 
over how to prohibit overcharges on 
credit life and A&S sold in connection 
with time purchases and small loans 
highlighted a 3-hour hearing held here 
by a subcommittee of National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

A model bill on credit life and A&S 
proposed by Consumer Credit Insur- 
ance Assn. would limit the compen- 
sation to the lender or vendor to 40 
cents per $100 of the initial debt for 
life and 60 cents for A&S. Any under- 
writing gain made by any affiliated 
insurer would be counted in the 40 
or 60 cents. 


But Alexander Query, associate gen- 
eral counsel of Prudential, said the 
best way to attack the problem is to 
limit the amount of money which the 
lender may charge the borrower for 
insurance. 

Witnesses representing trade asso- 
ciations in the fire and casualty fields 
were agreed that the state insurance 
departments should take steps to halt 
overcharging and misclassification of 
automobile insurance sold in connec- 
tion with sales of financed cars. 

Superintendent Holz of New York, 
chairman of the subcommittee on in- 
stallment sales and loans, presided. 
Sitting with him were Commissioners 
Larson of Florida, Sullivan of Kansas, 
Smith of Delaware, and Rogan of Wis- 
consin. The hearing, held in New York 
County Lawyers Assn. building, was 
attended by 125 from the industry. 
The subcommittee will issue a report 
later. 


H. James Hitchings, of counsel for 
Volunteer State Life, which is a mem- 
ber of Consumer Credit Insurance 
Assn., outlined the provisions of the 
model bill. It covers individual and 
group life and A&S sales on loans up 
to five years, limits the insurance to 
the amount of the debt and provides 
that the term of the coverage shall be 
no longer than the life of the “debt, 
plus 15 days’ grace. 

The bill also provides that insured 
receive written evidence of the insur- 
ance; that whoever dispenses the coy- 
erage be licensed or authorized by the 
insurance department; that rates be 
filed and refunds made; that claims 
be determined and paid by the insur- 
ance company, and that the purchaser 
or borrower may select his own in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 





Annual review of automobile ex- 
perience begins on page 23. 


Alabama agents’ meeting report be- 
gins on page 44. 
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1. C. Faber Is V-P of 
National Union, 


Others Promoted 


Several new officers of National 
Union were elected at the annual 
meeting. last week. 

Irvin C. Faber was elected a vice- 
president. He has been with the com- 
pany for 25 years, having been Chica- 
go and Cook county manager until 
1953 when he was transferred to San 
Francisco as Pacific coast manager. 

Frederick C. Carroll, assistant vice- 
president, was named in charge of 
the newly created production depart- 
ment at the home office. 

John P. Callahan, assistant vice-pres- 
ident who joined the group recently, 
was placed in charge of nationwide 
fire and allied line underwriting. 

L. W. Weisgerber was promoted 
from assistant secretary to secretary 
in the casualty department. 

John W. Gates was made secretary 


and will be in the production depart- 
ment. 

J. T. Mohan, A. F. Walsh and T. G. 
Wells were elected secretaries and will 
serve in the loss department. 

George Collins and W. C. Drummond 
were elected assistant secretaries in 
the casualty and marine department 
respectively. 


First Annual NELIA 
Meeting Held in N. Y. 


Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance 
Assn., at its first annual meeting in 
New York, heard General Manager J. 
Dewey Dorsett report that the asso- 
ciation has received application for 
coverage from 19 companies and has 
issued seven binders. NELIA now has 
a membership of 140 insurers, he said. 

Mr. Dorsett was reelected general 
manager, Richard C. Wagner assistant 
general manager and James B. Dono- 
van general counsel. Hartford Acci- 


dent, St. Paul F.&M. and U.S.F.&G. 
were reelected to the governing 
committee. 
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N.Y. Fire Rates 
Revised, Effect Is 
Only 3% Increase 


Fire rates have been revised in 
many classes in New York state by 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, effective May 15. Of the 
115 occupancy classes, rates are re- 
duced on a net basis in 42 classes in 
New York City and in 52 classes in the 
balance of the state. Rates are in- 
creased in 41 other occupancies in 
New York City and in 33 in the bal- 
ance of the state. 

There are no changes in the fire 
rates for 32 other occupancy classes 
in New York City and in 30 classes 
outside of New York City, including 
the four large dwelling classes. 

Included in the changes is the ef- 
fect on rates by a revision of the 
term rule, to include stocks of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing properties 
which are now made eligible for re- 
duction in rate for policies written 
for terms of two to five years. Re- 
porting form A policies are also made 
eligible to the term privilege. The stop 
or minimum rates for schools and hos- 
pitals have been reduced to .03, and 
to .025 for office risks. Fire resistive 
properties in these classes receive the 
greatest rate reduction which in the 
case of fire resistive school property 
outside of New York City is 25%. 

Increases have been made _ in 
a number of the mercantile classes 
which have shown a large increase in 
fire losses in recent years. Although 
all of the announced rate revisions 
are effective May 15, renewals of pol- 
icies having inception dates in May 
and June of this year may be written 
at the rates prevailing immediately 
prior to the announcement of changes, 
so that the rate revisions do not be- 
come effective for renewed policies 
until July 1. 

The over-all change resulting from 
the revisions statewide amounts to a 
net increase of approximately 3% in 
the annual fire insurance premiums. 
The revision in rates resulted from a 
review of the experience of the insur- 
ance companies in the state for the 
most recent five year period and a 
series of conferences with the insur- 
ance department. 


Attride Elevated 
to V-P by Home 


Directors of Home have elected Roy 
R. B. Attride, assistant vice-president, 
vice-president and_ secretary. He 
transfers from the marine department 
to the office of president where he will 
work on special assignments in addi- 
tion to continuing his supervision of 
the company’s Canadian operations. 

Mr. Attride joined Home in 1937 in 
the reinsurance division of the marine 
department. In 1939 he was made as- 
sistant underwriter in the IM division 
and in 1943 became a marine special 
agent in Philadelphia. After serving 
with OSS during World War II, he 
transferred to the home office as mar- 
ine supervisor. He became marine 
manager in 1949, assistant secretary 
in 1951, secretary in 1952 and assistant 
vice-president in 1953. Last January 
he assumed supervision of Canadian 
operations. 





Robert B. Rush, superintendent of 
underwriting at Springfield, Mass., for 
Aetna Casualty, has resigned to join 
Field, Eddy & Bulkley local agency of 
Springfield. He had been with the 
company since 1925. 
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National Union 


Adds to Western 
Department Staff 


John McFarland, manager of Na. 
tional Union’s new western depart. 
ment at Chicago, has announced sgey. 
eral additions to his staff. 

John P. Hoffman has joined Ng. 
tional Union as fire manager for Chj. 
cago and Cook county. He has been for 
25 years with American in charge of 
Cook county operations. 

Norman France, who has been Cook 
county manager of National Union, is 
advanced to marine manager in the 
western department. 

John Etier, superintendent of the 
inspection and engineering department 
of American at Rockford, is joining 
National Union in a similar capacity, 

Phillip Rouse, who is with Amer. 
ican at Milwaukee in the claim de. 
partment, is joining National Union 
in charge of claims in Wisconsin with 
headquarters in the Milwaukee ser- 
vice office. 

Mr. Hoffman started his insurance 
career with Universal, and when it was 
taken over by American in 1932 he 
moved to Rockford as chief examiner, 
In 1939 he opened the Chicago office 
of American. 

Mr. France has been with National 
Union for a number of years, mostly 
in the Chicago office, serving as as- 
sistant manager and becoming man- 
ager in 1953. 


Hacker Retires from 
Standard Accident 


J. P. Hacker, senior vice-president 
and secretary of Standard Accident 
and Planet, re- 
tired May 1 un 
der the formal 
retirement plan. 
He will continue 
as a director and 
consultant to the 
companies. 

Mr. Hacker 
was honored by 
the officers, di- 
rectors and_ his 
business associ- 
ates at a testimo- 
nial dinner _ this 
week at Detroit Athletic Club. He be- 
gan his insurance career with Fidelity 
& Deposit in 1908, after graduating 
from the University of Maryland law 
school. In 1923 he joined Standard 
Accident to organize the bond claims 
department, and five years later was 
named superintendent of the bonding 
department. Later he became assist- 
ant secretary, and in 1931 was elected 
vice-president. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1943 and a senior vice- 
president in 1954. In 1955 he became 
senior vice-president and secretary. 

Mr. Hacker is completing his term 
as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of Surety Association and presl- 
dent of Bureau of Contract Informa- 
tion. 





J. P. Hacker 





John F. Holsclaw has been named 
agency superintendent of West Virgin- 
ia Insurance Management Corp. of 
Huntington. Mr. Holsclaw formerly 
was deputy under Commissioners Mills 
and Gillooly. More recently he has 
been with Inland Mutual as director 
of public relations. 





Michigan Millers Mutual May 1 be- 
gan to provide errors and omissions 
coverage for members of National 
Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents. 
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Mutual Casualty Companies Review Claim 
Reserves, Administration, Legal Trends 


Legal trends in claims, reserves, 
and claim administration were ana- 
lyzed at Conference of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies’ annual claim con- 
ference in Chicago last week. 

w. B. King of King & MacGregor, 
Minneapolis law firm, opened the first 
session with a review of legal trends 
as they affect claims. He cited a re- 
cent case in Iowa in which the court 
declared for plaintiff insured because 
the company’s refusal to settle at a 
quoted figure was based solely upon 
its alleged practice never to pay its 
policy limits. This constituted “bad 
faith” in the court’s opinion. Mr. King 
also listed bills now pending in var- 
ious states to raise to remove entirely 
limits for damages recoverable for 
wrongful death and to regulate attor- 
neys’ fees in such cases. 

Other trends include the tendency 
for trial and appellate courts to leave 
entirely to the jury the determining of 
all questions of negligence, the lack of 
directed verdicts, the failure of trial 
courts to define contributory negli- 
gence for juries’ benefit, and the lack 
of solid decisions from appellate courts 
to be used as guides in future actions. 

To balance these unfavorable trends, 
Mr. King pointed out as an encourag- 
ing sign the increasing use of proper 
discovery techniques in preparation 
for trial. “It is safe to say that there 
are 60%-70% fewer trials today by 
those lawyers who conscientiously and 
carefully use proper discovery tech- 
niques to ascertain all of the facts in 
a case. Actually, this constitutes an 
effective preparation for settlement 
rather than preparation for trial,” he 
stated. 

W. J. Hynes, Employers Mutual Cas- 
ualty, listed types of reactions by 
plaintiff attorneys and insurance ex- 
ecutives to insurance public relations 
and answered questions on his topic. 
A panel discussion of claim reserves 
was presented during the afternoon 
session, moderated by William J. Han- 
cock, Allied Mutual Casualty. Partici- 
pating in the discussion were: Allen 
Gruenisen, Farmers Mutual Auto, who 
reviewed the mechanics of setting case 
reserves, evaluation factors for con- 
sideration in setting case reserves, and 
capabilities required of a case reserve 
setter; H. E. Ingall, Nationwide Mu- 
tual, who reviewed advantages and 
disadvantages of the use of average or 
statistical reserves as opposed to the 
use of separate case reserves; and Ed- 
ward L. Brandt, Auto-Owners of Lans- 
ing. 

Eugene C. Vale, Vale Technical In- 
stitute, presented an illustrated talk 
on repair costs for 1957 automobiles, 
demonstrating repair of various cars 
by slides. He also introduced a film 
“Estimatics in Action,” which traced 
the conduct of an automobile claim 
adjuster throughout one case. 

Several aspects of claims admini- 
stration were analyzed during a panel 
discussion, moderated by Carl W. 
Bockhorst, State Farm Mutual, on the 
second morning. C. H. Cox, Celina 
Mutual, listed methods utilized by his 
company to assure a fairly uniform 
workload for adjusters; Marion E. But- 
ler, Farm Bureau of Indiana, studied 
the interpretation of statistical data 
telated to claim expense, and Bruce D. 
Pettit, Michigan Millers Mutual, re- 
viewed underwriting and claim organ- 
ation in his company and discussed 
Problems of fire and multiple line 
claim handling. 

In an address entitled “A View 


From the Top,” J. M. Silvey, president 
of MFA Mutual, concluded the formal 
program of the conference by predict- 
ing that “companies will recognize the 
importance of an education program 
bold enough to make jurors realize 
that they should ‘pass the hat’ so each 
could pay his share of every excessive 
verdict.” He also indicated that “we 
will get through to NACCA represent- 
atives with the realization that they 
may push verdicts to the point of leg- 
islative limitation on their percentage 
or to the point of forcing liability in- 
surance into a compensation range 
similar to workmen’s compensation.” 


Cleveland Board 
Holds Annual 


George E. Frankel, Charles F. Wil- 
liams and Ray D. Sherwin were re- 
elected trustees of Insurance Board of 
Cleveland at the annual meeting last 
week. Paul D. Cousineau was elected 
a trustee for the first time. 

Paul R. Whitbeck, president of the 
board, the oldest trade organization in 
the city, in his report of administration 
emphasized the expanded educational 
and disciplinary program. 

The trustees, at their organization 
meeting Monday, elected the following 
officers: Paul R. Whitbeck (reelected), 
president; Donald S. McBride, vice- 
president. Joseph H. Bishop, Jr. was 
reelected secretary-treasurer for the 
eighth consecutive year and continues 
as executive secretary. 








Robertson Casualty 
Underwriting Head 
of Royal on Coast 


Ian W. Robertson has been appoint- 
ed secretary of Royal-Globe group, and 
transfers from New York to San Fran- 
cisco where he will have administra- 
tive charge of the casualty underwrit- 
ing, engineering and payroll audit de- 
partments. 

Mr. Robertson joined the group in 
England in 1932. Transferred to New 
York in 1947, he served in various de- 
partments prior to being named an as- 
sistant secretary in casualty under- 
writing in 1955. He is a fellow of 
Chartered Insurance Institute. 





Surety Assn. of Wis. to 


Honor Graham, Angove 


Thomas F. Graham, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, and Arthur G. Angove, Em- 
ployers group, who are retiring, will 
be honored at a luncheon meeting of 
Surety Assn. of Wisconsin May 17. 


N. J. WC Rate Changes 


New Jersey has approved the revi- 
sion in rates filed by Compensation 
Rating & Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey, which produce a .7% decrease 
in manual rates. The collectible level 
of the new manual is 1.8% lower. The 
changes are effective July 1. 

The 1956 calendar year loss ratio 
was 55.5, on earned premiums of $76,- 
410,094 and incurred losses of $42,- 
442,449. 

The 1.8% decrease in collectible level 
is made up of a decrease of 2.1% in 
experience. of the calendar year 1956 
plus a decrease of .5% from a adjust- 
ments in the expense provision and 
an increase of .8% to cover collection 
of the tax for the second injury fund. 

Major changes are .1% decrease in 
manufacturing, 1.7% decrease in con- 
struction and erection, and .8% in all 
other groups. 





Surety Assn. Elects 


HIA Adopts Code of 


Swearingen Executive Fihical Standards: 


Committee Chairman 


Surety Assn. of America elected 
John A. Swearinger chairman of the 
executive committee at the annual 
meeting attended by representatives 
of the 79 stock insurers comprising 
the association last Thursday in New 
York. He is secretary of fidelity and 
surety of Aetna Casualty. Fred H. 
Doenges, vice-president of American, 
was elected vice-chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The association reelected Warren N. 
Gaffney general manager, John L 





Warren N. Gaffney 


John A. Swearingen 


Kirkwood deputy general manager 
and secretary, and E. Vernon Roth 
secretary. 

The following companies were 
elected to the executive committee: 
Aetna Casualty, Aetna Fire, Ameri- 
can, Continental Casualty, Employers 
Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, Hartford Accident, Home 
Indemnity, Maryland Casualty, Royal 


Indemnity, Travelers Indemnity, 
U.S.F.&G. and U. S. Fire. 
The executive committee  reap- 


pointed Elmer C. Anderson, John F. 
Fitzgerald, Philip T. Morehouse, Peter 
A. Zimmermann and William J. Zim- 
mermann assistant secretaries; David 
Porter educational director and N. M. 
Franklin actuary. 

. aa . 

The $51.5 million in premiums 
earned during 1956 by member com- 
panies added to those earned in 1954 
and 1955, resulted in an average an- 
nual premium for the period 1954 to 
1956 of over $50 million or about 13% 
more than during the prior three year 
cycle of 1951 to 1953, Mr. Gaffney 
said in his annual report on fidelity 
underwriting results. 

The ratio of fidelity losses and ad- 
justment expenses incurred during 
1956 was almost 45% and the average 
for the period from 1954 to 1956 was 
43%. This three year average repre- 
sents a: slight improvement over the 
1951-1953 average of 45%, he said. The 
improvement in the loss experience 
for the last three year period was re- 
flected in a slightly higher ratio of 
underwriting gain. During 1956 it was 
7.4% and the average gain for the 
last three period was slightly more 
than 6% as compared to an average of 
4.5% for the prior three years, he 
stated. 

Trends are not encouragiing in the 
contract bond field, he said, noting 
contract bonds constitute two-thirds 
of the total surety volume. Member 
companies had the almost negligible 
underwriting gain of 1% on 1956 over 
all surety operations. This means that 
in 1956 there was an underwriting 
loss for contract bonds. 

In the public official bond field, he 
called attention to the decision handed 


down by the supreme court of Ne- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


Smith Is President 


Over 400 Attend 3-Day 
Convention; Membership 
Rises to 259 Companies 


By JOHN B. LAWRENCE JR. 


WASHINGTON—If just one word 
were used to sum up the results of 
Health Insurance Assn. of America’s 
first annual meeting here, it would be 
“progress.” 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
unanimous adoption of a new code of 
ethical standards, compliance with 
which is a strict condition for HIAA 
membership. (Text of the code ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 

The progress which HIAA has made 
in its first year of operation won 
praise from several speakers as they 
discussed the role it will play in the 
rapidly expanding A&S industry. 

More than 400 registered for the 
meeting, held Monday through Wed- 
nesday of last week at Sheraton-Park 
hotel. This was about 50 more than 
attended the organization meeting at 
Cincinnati a year ago, when the new 
association began life with more mem- 
bers than its predecessor organizations, 
Bureau of A&H Underwriters and 
H&A Underwriters Conference, had 
together. 

Robert R. Neal, the general man- 
ager, noted in his report that HIAA 
has grown from 253 to 259 member 
companies in its first year. The six 
new members are Security of New 
Haven and its affiliate, Security- 
Connecticut Life; Phoenix of Hartford; 
Connecticut Fire; Equitable F.&M. and 
St. Paul-Mercury. 

J. Henry Smith, vice-president and 
executive assistant of Equitable So- 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—J. Henry Smith, vice- 
president and executive assistant of 
Equitable Society. 

Vice-president—Travis T. Wallace, 
president of Great American Reserve 
of Dallas. 

Secretary—William R. Shands, vice- 
president and general counsel of Life 
of Virginia. 

Chairman of public relations com- 
mittee—H. Clay Johnson, executive 
vice-president of Royal-Globe group. 

Directors for three years—Reinhard 
A. Hohaus, vice-president and chief 
actuary of Metropolitan Life; Neville 
Pilling, U. S. Manager of Zurich; Her- 
bert P. Stellwagen, executive vice- 
President of Indemnity of North 
America; D. E. Kilgour, general man- 
ager of Great-West Life, and H. Louis 
Rietz, executive vice-president of 
Great Southern Life of Houston. Di- 
rector for l-year unexpired term—Ed- 
win W. Craig, chairman of National 
Life & Accident. 





ciety, was elected president to succeed 
E. J. Faulkner, president of Woodman 
Accident & Life. 

H. Lewis Rietz, executive vice- 
president of Great Southern Life of 
Houston, praised Mr. Faulkner for his 
leadership, and accomplishments dur- 
ing the year. On behalf of the associ- 
ation, he presented the outgoing pres- 
ident an inscribed gavel. 

Mr. Smith presented a bouquet to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Comprehensive Liability Policy 


We undoubtedly are in a “Claims” conscious period. 
The number and wide variety of liability damage 
suits have increased greatly. There is only one 
answer—individuals and business concerns, of ne- 
cessity, must protect themselves more adequately 
through insurance. 

The Comprehensive Liability Policy is one of 
the most modern and broad liability policies for 
protection against this peril. It is a package policy 
which consolidates in a single contract, protection 
against legal liability for Bodily Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage caused by accidents arising from 
Premises, Business operations, Elevators, Products, 
Contractual obligations, Operations of independent 
contractors, Teams, Automobiles—owned, hired and 
non-owned, and even Unknown Hazards. 

New exposures are automatically insured for 
the full amount of the policy; for example, newly 
acquired property, buildings or automobiles; new 
manufacturing operations or enterprises; new addi- 
tions such as signs; new leases; new construction or 
alterations. 

The wide scope of protection offered by the 
Comprehensive Liability Policy makes it an effective 
worry-reliever. The insured pays only for actual ex- 
posures—the premium is adjusted by annual audit. 

You “Sell Modern” when you sell this package 
policy of consolidated liability insurance written by 
the Commercial Union—Ocean Group. 

































Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


American Central 
Insurance Company 


The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The California 
Insurance Company 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 

The Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Co. 

The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance 
Society Limited 
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Discuss Trend to 
Cross-Ownership of 
Life, Fire Insurers 


Palmer, Dean Ackerman 
Explore Significance at 
New England Conference 


Is it going to be customary for life 
companies to have fire-casualty run- 
ning mates—and vice-versa? 

Developments that seem to point in 
this direction were discussed at the 
New England area management con- 
ference at Swampscott, Mass., by Pres- 
ident H. Bruce Palmer of Mutual Ben- 
efit Life and Dean Laurence J. Acker- 
man of the school of business admin- 
istration of University of Connecticut. 

The mere fact that the life company 
is mutual doesn’t put it out of the 
multiple-line running, Mr. Palmer in- 
dicated. He said he had already had 
proposals for a teaming-up arrange- 
ment from several general insurance 
companies. He did not disclose their 
names but made it clear that Ameri- 
can of Newark, of which he is a direc- 
tor, was not one of them. 


Irrespective of how the trend might 
affect the selling of insurance, Mr. 
Palmer predicted that it would be “an 
opportunity for the professional life 
underwriter to tighten more complete- 
ly his hold on his market.” 

Mr. Ackerman said that getting di- 
verse and balanced production from 
the same agent selling various lines 
of insurance, including life and prop- 
erty, presents many inherent difficul- 
ties. This has been found to be true 
even with life and A&S and the dif- 
ficulty “is further enhanced where 
companies endeavor to get such bal- 
anced production from an individual 
agent in selling and serving an indi- 
vidual prospect,” said Mr. Ackerman. 

In spite of the difficulties, there 
seem to be obvious economies in hav- 
ing the same agent handle all a client’s 
insurance, said Mr. Ackerman, and 
consequently efforts will be made to 
realize these economies. It is quite 
probable, he said, that some companies 
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will try to do it through the debit 
system of operation. 

Mr. Ackerman said that the future 
may well witness the rise of a career 
debit insurance agent handling al] 
lines. of insurance. It also suggests 
“the virtual end of the part-time 
agent.” It does not suggest, however, 
the end of the career ordinary or ¢a- 
reer debit life agent, he pointed out, 
He predicted that there will continue 
to be career agents handling all lines 
of insurance, career life insurance 
agents as they exist now, as well as 
career property agents as they pres. 
ently exist. Certainly, he said, there igs 
room in the economy for this varied 
type of marketing, as well as for furth- 
er in over-the-counter sales. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me to see the 
day when each great fire company wil] 
have its life insurance affiliate and 
each life company will have its fire 
affiliate,’ said Mr. Ackerman. 

Analyzing this seemingly sudden de- 
velopment, Mr. Ackerman listed these 
as possible reasons: 

1. The all-risk approach of the prop- 
erty insurance field has initiated a 
momentum which soon encompassed 
life and A&S. “We have seen a con- 
tract issued to automobile dealers on 
financed vehicles which included some 
20 different property coverages, credit 
life insurance, and credit A&S. All of 
this is written: for an indivisible pre- 
mium on a retrospective arrangement, 
The day may not be far away when 
the property-life companies may be 
taking their homeowners’ forms, cov- 
ering the home in all its aspects, add- 
ing automobile insurance to it and 
attaching a decreasing term rider for 
the mortgage on the home and A&S 
income payment for the monthly mort- 
gage obligation. Imagination unlimited 
can run riot in this area.” 

2. For years the property insurance 
companies pre-empted and controlled 
the A&S field. These companies now 
see some attraction in moving into the 
life field and competing for lost A&S 
business on an over-all life-A&S basis. 

3. The property companies have en- 
vied the spectacular price movements 
of life company stocks. Their own stock 
prices have hit low ebbs and are sell- 
ing quite a bit below liquidation value. 

4. The underwriting experience in 
property insurance has been “a sad 
picture” for the past few years. The 
long range history has been a series of 
sharp peaks and wanes. Life companies 
have been as stable as anyone can get 
in a competitive economy. The hope is 
that addition of a life affiliate will 
smooth out the underwriting profit 
curve. 

5. From an agency standpoint, the 
property insurer knows the greatest 
cost in developing a life company is 
establishing a field force, and the av- 
erage property company has some- 
where between 4,000 and 20,000 agents 
ready at hand. Moreover, the great 
cross of life insurance management is 
agent financing, but there is no real 
financing necessary to get the property 
agent into life insurance production. 

6. On the tax score the property in- 
surer is taxed at a 52% rate while the 
life affiliate is taxed at 742% of invest- 
ment income. 

Mr. Ackerman said that as a defen- 
sive measure alone life companies may 
be moving over into property insur- 
ance. They would start off with a 
sound book of business for there 1s 
hardly a life agent alive who doesn’t 
directly or indirectly handle a small, 
highly qualitative property insurance 
account. “As matters stand now, many 
a life company is financing the pro- 
duction of property from which some 
property insurance company profits,” 
he said. 
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CALIFORNIAN WARNS: 





More Salesmen Needed to Avoid 
Over-Production and Recession 


A southern California sales execu- 
tive, who recently addressed Los 
Angeles Life Insurance Managers 
Assn., clearly traced the threat of 
over-production and recession to an 
increasing shortage of salesmen. 

The speaker, L. E. Doyle, sales and 
advertising vice-president of Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, and 
former executive of Forest Lawn Life, 
also pointed out that a survey among 
college seniors on the west coast 
showed that these young men don’t 
have a very high regard for salesman- 
ship, nor do many of them plan sales 
careers. About 60% of the college sen- 
iors believe the country would be bet- 
ter off, or as well off, if there were 
fewer salesmen in the country. Only 
about 24% of the collegians thought 
that selling rated the title of “profes- 
sion.” A full 90% thinks salesmen have 


to “shade the truth” because of the 
nature of their jobs. 

Mr. Doyle pointed to a recent Wall 
Street Journal article which reported 
that the only thing that can have a 
serious effect on our present economy 
is over-production, and over-produc- 
tion, Mr. Doyle said, means that more 
goods are being produced than are 
being sold. “It doesn’t mean neces- 
sarily that more goods are being pro- 
duced this month than were produced 
six months ago, what it does mean is 
that we are not selling as much as we 
sold in the previous comparable period. 
“Why? Is it because your salesmen 
and mine, all salesmen, are not doing 
a good job of selling as previously? 
No! It is because there are fewer 
salesmen today than there have been 
in the past. The number of salesmen 
is continuing to decrease and if the 
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trend continues the present signs of 
over-production will become much 
more widespread”. 

Mr. Doyle explained that in a recent 
Sunday’s issue of the Los Angeles 
Times there were 19 pages of help 
wanted ads (four for female help and 
15 for male)—almost three full pages 
of these were for salesmen. 

Mr. Doyle reminded the life manag- 
ers that the U. S. Labor Department 
recently predicted that there will be 
11 million more civilian jobs made 
available in the next decade; yet, by 
1965, there actually will be a decrease 
of 75,000 in the number of men in the 
working age group of 24 to 34 (the 
group from which the largest number 
of salesmen is drawn), in contrast to 
the last 10 years when there was a 
substantial increase in that group. 

“Are you alarmed about this?,” the 
speaker asked. “Are you concerned 
that our major sales manpower mar- 
ket is drying up, and that the cream 
of this market is being siphoned off 
by the engineering professions, science, 
and other professions? How about the 
local picture? A few weeks ago an 
announcement was made in Sacramen- 
to that the number of people employed 
in California was higher than at any 
other time in the history of the state. 
Maybe more important to us as sales 
executives was another announcement 
made the very same day—that the 
number of unemployed people was the 
lowest rate of any time since 1945. 

“I think this last announcement is a 
very significant one to you and to me. 
I do not mean to imply that our man- 
power comes necessarily from _ the 
ranks of the unemployed, but I do 
mean that it is obvious that the num- 
ber of jobs available for our potential 
manpower is increasing all the time 
and the process of recruiting new 
men into our sales departments, al- 
though difficult now, is becoming and 
will continue to become more and 
more difficult. 

“Another thing that disturbs me 
greatly, and should disturb you, is the 
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fact that fewer and fewer of our youn; 
people are planning to make selling 
their career. They seem to be avoiding 
it like a plague and are entering othe 
fields they consider to have a highe 
social status and which they think ay 
more lucrative. 
. . . 

Mr. Doyle turned his attention to, 
recent revealing survey among Colleg 
seniors which was taken by the Lg 
Angeles Sales Executive Club. One o 
the questions asked in the survey an 
the responses to it follows: 

“If there were 10% fewer sales. 
men in the United States, would we 
be better off—about as well off— 
about as worse off? A total of 339, 
of the seniors thought we would be 
better off, 30% thought we would be 
about as well off, while 37% thought 
we would be worse off. In other words, 
63% of the college seniors believe we 
would be better off, or as well off 
if there were 10% fewer salesmen in 
this country. 

“Less than one-fourth of the seniors 
believed,” Mr. Doyle said in referring 
to the survey, “that you and I, and ou 
salesmen, are what create the high 
standard of living enjoyed by this 
country today. 

“Here’s one for you,” Mr. Doyle said 
in continuing his explanation of the 
survey. “Again it concerns an opinion 
regarding the belief which most in- 
pairs respect for selling. The question 
asked was ‘Why selling does not enjoy 
greater respect and prestige?’ The an- 
swers were as follows: 1. Almost any- 
one can get a sales job—20% of the 
seniors. 2. Salesmen push in when not 
invited, or press people to buy—18% 
of the seniors. 3. Salesmen exaggerate, 
tell part truths, use gimmicks, or are 
insincere—40% of the seniors. And last 
but not least—some seniors said sales- 
men don’t produce anything. They are 
parasites. This was the feeling of 4% 
of the seniors. 

“It think from these findings con- 
tained in the report,” Mr. Doyle said, 
“it is obvious there is a big job to he 
done among college seniors and effor! 
made to change their feelings toward 
selling and selling as a profession. 

“T wonder how the high school stu- 
dents feel on these subjects? From 
what we have been able to determine 
their attitudes are pretty much the 
same. There appears to be no interest 
whatsoever on the part of high school 
students toward selling as a careet. 
As a matter of fact, the Los Angeles 
board of education over the past ll 
years has hired only two teachers to 
teach salesmanship in the city schools 
These two teachers are now teaching 
something else because there was not 
sufficient interest among the students 
to justify the existence of a teacher it 
salesmanship. This is a_ pretty bad 
situation. 


“Whether you employ one salesmal 
or a score of salesmen, as an employe! 
of salesmen, and a person interested 
in the future of our economy, you have 
a duty, an obligation, to interest youl- 
self, and to assist in doing something 
about this problem,” Mr. Doyle said 
Let me give you an example what | 
think can be done and what we in Lé 
Angeles are doing. 

“Several weeks ago we invited the 
vocational guidance teachers of the 
Los Angeles city schools to an insti- 
tute. We had 103 of these teachers 
present on a Saturday morning. 
broke the group up into three 
groups. With each small group there 
were three members of our club (Lé 
Angeles Executives Club). These men 
described to the vocational teachers 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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If you feel as though you’re “up a tree” when you're faced with working out 
Inland and Ocean Marine coverages, why not seek the help of an expert— 
one of our Marine Specialists? 


He’s nearby, ready and anxious to serve you promptly and efficiently . . . 
to help you develop a volume of the profitable, fast-growing marine lines. 

So hesitate no longer. Get “into the swim” with Yacht, Motor Truck 
Cargo, Deferred Payment, Bailees’, Registered and First Class Mail, and 
other Inland or Ocean Marine coverages. 


Marine Division 


Marine Service from Coast to Coast AINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Harrington Gives 
Nashville Agents 
““Ad’’ Fundamentals 


To say that advertising doesn’t pro- 
duce sales by itself is like saying that 
the warm summer sunshine doesn’t 
bring hay into the barn, Frank G. 
Harrington, director of advertising and 
public relations of North America, told 
Nashville Insurors. 

Advertising does not exist for the 
sake of advertising but to help sell a 
product or an idea. If it doesn’t help 
do that, its only value is as a back- 
scratcher, he said. 

Advertising has been used to sell 
roller bearings to railroad companies, 
to sell savings bonds, and to sell about 
everything in and around the home. 

There is good, mediocre, and poor 
advertising, but Mr. Harrington argues 
that there is a great deal more good 
advertising than poor. Otherwise 
American business would not invest 
billions in it each year to help influ- 
ence sales. 


Advertising is an investment in good 
will. Good advertising can create a 
reservoir of good will that a business 
can tap in its sales programs. As any 
salesman knows, he must have more 
people who have a favorable attitude 
towards his product or his business 
than he has customers at any one time, 
or he will not go ahead. Advertising 
performs that tremendously valuable 
function of creating favorable atti- 
tudes that make the prospective cus- 
tomer receptive to the sales presenta- 
tion. 


Public relations might be considered 
the carrying out of a program of ac- 
tion to earn public understanding and 
acceptance for an individual, a busi- 
ness, or an institution, he suggested. 

Advertising he defined as a tech- 
nique for mass communication that is 
characterized by a unique blend of 
economy, speed, control and responsi- 
bility. 

A business cannot decide that it does 
not want public relations, he said. As 
soon as it opens its doors, answers the 
phones, writes letters or talks to peo- 
ple, it has relations with the public. 
Its only choice is whether to have 


good public relations or bad. But good 
PR are fundamental and no amount 
of advertising can overcome bad ones. 

Insurers and agents conduct a busi- 
ness that is continually before the 
public, he observed. The very nature 
of the enterprise involves a_ public 
trust that must be carefully guarded. 

For advertising to do its most ef- 
fective job, a business must have in- 
tegrity. It must have worthwhile and 
desirable products. It must have fa- 
cilities to produce and deliver its prod- 
ucts. It must have a sales organiza- 
tion. Even in a small business where 
the “sales organization” is one man, he 
should be well organized in his sales 
effort. 

If a company won’t stand back of 
its goods or services then no amount 
of advertising will help its reputation. 
People won’t buy a second time. If the 
product does not fulfill a want, then 
advertising won’t help it succeed. If 
there is no organization, advertising 
is wasted and ineffective. Advertising 
also needs a free society, a climate of 
enterprise and competition. 

It is significant to insurance men, 
Mr. Harrington believes, that if a prod- 
uct or service does not fill a want, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 








Yes, a proven method of producing completely covered, 
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staff of underwriters custom-tailors the exact insurance pro- > heaton 

gram to fit your client’s needs. Add to this a quick, cour- * U-Drives 
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AMAInsurance M eect. 
in N. Y. Attended 
by 1,000 Buyers 


American Management Assn.’s 
spring insurance conference in New 
York was attended by 1,000 corporate 
insurance managers. The program coy- 
ered safety costs, fire and accident 
prevention, taxes and insurance, public 
liability, competition, developments in 
the business since World War II, the 
future in fire and casualty coverages, 
and nuclear insurance needs. 

Speakers included Ernest L. Clark, 
president of Corporate Advisors of 
New York; H. A. Kammer, American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp. of New 
York; George W. Robinson, Sharon 
Steel of Sharon, Pa.; Robert E. Mayo, 
Southern New England Telephone Co,, 
and Ralph J. Crosby, Marsh & McLen- 
nan, New York. 

A high point of the conference was 
a panel on nuclear coverage. Partici- 
pating were Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
of the joint congressional committee on 
atomic energy; William H. Berry, vice- 
president of Continental; Charles J. 
Haugh, vice-president of Travelers, 
and Hubert W. Yount, vice-president 
of Liberty Mutual. Tibor F. Nagey, 
general manager of the nuclear divi- 
sion of Glenn L. Martin Co. of Balti- 
more, was chairman. 

Leffert Holz, New York superinten- 
dent, was speaker at the final lunch- 
eon. He discussed multiple line legis- 
lation, flood insurance, nuclear energy 
coverage, insurance in connection with 
consumer credit transactions, and the 
New York department study of A&S 
coverage for the over-aged. 

William D. McGuinness, Port of New 
York Authority; Frank H. Elwell, Mer- 
ritt--Chapman & Scott Corp., Charles 
R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
and Arthur A. Widtmann, A. O. Smith 
Corp., participated in a case study 
panel on the changing concepts of 
public liability. 

Mr. McGuinness summed up the re- 
sults of an AMA survey of 232 corp- 
orations. He said reports of 
change in liability coverage from what 
was carried five years ago revealed 
61.6% have increased general liability 
from $100,000 to $250,000 BI per per- 
son and from $300,000 to $1 million per 
accident, and 51.3% have raised gen- 
eral liability PD from $100,000 to 
$500,000. Correspondingly, he said, 
56% have increased products liability 
BI and 48% have raised PD. For auto 
liability 60% have raised BI and 48% 
have raised PD, he said. 

As to cost, he said 32% of the re- 
porting corporations said they were 
paying more in relation to gross sales, 
32% said they were paying less. The 
remainder reported costs as_ being 
about the same. 

Although 80% of the corporations 
indicated they were satisfied with their 
coverages, 20% were of the opinion 
there were defects in their insurance. 
These were put down as: Unavailabil- 
ity of undefined occurance cover rath- 
er than accident cover for PD, unavail- 
ability of blanket auto contractual 
liability, inability to exclude the care, 
custody and control clause from the 
policy, and unavailability of undefined 
personal injury coverage. t 

Discussing the developments in fire 
and casualty indicated for the future, 
Mr. Clark pointed out the present 
trend in combining coverages is re- 
ducing premiums and should continue 
to do so if buyers persist in demanding 
broader coverages. 

“Most tariff rates include almost 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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Phoenix of Hartford 
Appoints Knoepftler 
New Orleans Manager 


Garner J. Knoepfler has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly desig- 
nated district office of Phoenix of 
Hartford in New Orleans. 

Mr. Knoepfler joined the group in 
1947 as special agent in Atlanta. He 
was subsequently transferred to Lou- 
isiana and appointed state agent there 
in 1949. At New Orleans he will be 
assisted by Superintendent John H. 


Scotton, ‘who has transferred from 
North Carolina to head casualty and 
surety in the new office, and Verdun 
J. Chatelain, casualty underwriter. 





Neill Promoted at Phoenix 


Frank E. Neill has been promoted to 
manager at Phoenix for Swett & Craw- 
ford. He has been assistant manager 
there, and replaces B. S. Westlake, who 
is going to Los Angeles to fill a vacan- 
cy in the Lloyd’s division. Mr. Neill has 
been with Swett & Crawford since 
1949, and before that had experience 
as an adjuster and special agent. 


Hartford Fire Names 


Lilja in Minneapolis 

Kenneth L. Lilja has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the north- 
western department of Hartford Fire 
at Minneapolis. He formerly was un- 
derwriting superintendent in western 
department in Chicago. He has been 
with the group 30 years, and at one 
time was special agent in Iowa. 





Kansas Inspection Bureau is moving 
to new headquarters in its own build- 
ing at 4th and Polk streets, Topeka. 





THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY new sritain, conn. 
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@ Aero Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Service 


@ Heating and Industrial Process Supervisory Service 


Quality is an important factor in the manufacture of Skinner 
chucks and Skinner electric valves. The firm likewise de- 
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The satisfaction expressed by Mr. Rogers is typical of the 
comment of thousands of business executives who know that 
ADT Automatic Services give better protection for property, 
profits and employees’ jobs, and at less expense. 


Moy we show you what ADT can do tr you? 


Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or un- 
sprinklered, there is an ADT Automatic Protection Service 
to detect dangerous conditions and to notify fire, police or 
gover 2 other protective forces immediately and automatically. 


An ADT specialist will be glad to show you how combina- 


tions of automatic services can safeguard your property. 


Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


Call if we are listed in your»phone book; or write to our 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 





Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Ky. Issues Order on 
Writing Marine Risks 


Commissioner Thurman of Kentucky 
has issued an order effective May 15 
requiring companies to submit copies 
of rate computations and policy forms 
on business in the non-controlled ma. 
rine category. 

The order notes that some compa- 
nies are writing risks as non-controlled 
inland marine when they are not by 
general custom written as inland ma.- 
rine risks, and some of these risks in. 
clude coverages written according to 
filed rates and rating plans. 

Rates for all inland marine cover. 
ages which are not written according 
to manual rates or rating plans are 
subject to all other appropriate sec. 
tions of the fire and inland rate law, 
Mr. Thurman points out, including but 
not restricted to the requirements that 
rates shall not be excessive, inadequate 
or unfairly discriminatory. In applying 
the standards of the law, the depart- 
ment will regard rates for non-con- 
trolled or controlled lines as failing to 
meet the statutory requirements if the 
rate is less than the applicable fire 
rate plus a reasonable loading for the 
inland marine aspects of the coverage, 





Aetna Casualty Has Fire 


Division Changes in South 


Several changes have been made in 
the southern department fire insurance 
division of Aetna Casualty following 
the deaths of Harry Hoelscher and 
Harvey Keisler. Joseph K. Muse will 
retire July 1 and will be succeeded 
by Allen Mallett. 

Smiley Bush has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Hoelscher; D. G. Harris 
is advanced to chief engineer, and Ross 
Gregory assumes underwriting super- 
vision in the states formerly handled 
by Mr. Keisler. 

Lawson Jolly succeeds Mr. Gregory 
and will be in charge of underwriting 
in Georgia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

Frank Schieman has been named 
office manager. 


O’Connor Named Sales V-P 


of Hardware Mutuals 


Harold O’Connor, Wisconsin district 
manager for Hardware Mutuals of 
Stevens Point, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales to succeed 
H. L. Toser who has resigned to de- 
velop a business of his own. 

_Mr. O’Connor attended the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania business school 
with a Hardware Mutuals scholarship. 
He has been in sales, claims, loss pre- 
vention, and management work in six 
offices throughout the country. 





Ill. Farm Agents to Hold 
Annual Rally June 20 


Illinois Farm Insurance Agents 
Assn. has scheduled its annual meeting 
for June 20 at Peoria. Director Joseph 
S. Gerber of Illinois will be the guest 
speaker, and the main item on the 
program is a discussion of the farm 
survey and rating plan. 

There will be a get-together the 
evening of June 19 to which all Illinois 
stock farm writing agents are invited. 





Henderson in New Post 


J. Leonard Henderson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new fire and 
inland marine department of Badger 
State Mutual Casualty of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Henderson has been vice-president 
hae American Mutual Fire of Milwau- 

ee. 





Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Ass®. 
heard Charles Hall, Brooklyn fire su- 
perintendent of Royal-Globe group, 
discuss the comprehensive dwelling 
policy at the May meeting. 
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Hart Chosen to Head 
La. Agents Assn., 
Schlesinger Is V-P 


Louisiana Assn. of Insurance 
Agents elected I. T. Hart of Lake 
Charles president and A. L. Schlesin- 
ger Jr. of New Orleans vice-president 
at the 55th annual convention held in 
Edgewater Park, Miss. Philip A. Ja- 
cobs of Alexandria was named 
secretary-treasurer, and Harold Bo- 

; 


ling of Lake Charles state national 
director. 

Charles L. Rittenberg and Thomas 
Winkler of New Orleans, Leslie Mc- 
Kenzie of Baton Rouge and Lionel 
Billeaut of Lafayette were elected to 
the executive committee. 

Harold A. Mouk of Monroe, retiring 
president, presided. Allen L. Smith, 
association manager and counsel, was 
general chairman. Speakers at the 
three-day meeting included Warren 
A. King of New York, insurance man- 
ager of Life magazine, Morton V. V. 
White of Allentown, Pa., executive 


committee member of National Assn. 
of Insurance Agents, Carroll R. 
Young, vice-president of America 
Fore, and Rufus B. Hayes, Louisiana 
insurance commissioner. Mrs. Leonore 
S. Kirchem and E. D. Wingate of 
Louisiana insurance commission also 
talked. 

Mr. Schlesinger presented a de- 
tailed report of the property insurance 
committee of the association. He dis- 
cussed changes in Louisiana during 
the past year, including the new uni- 
form rating schedule which was 
adopted after some four years of 
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study, and has been applied in some 
23 parishes of the state. He said that 
since the committee is rarely fur. 
nished actuarial data concerning rat- 
ing, it did not feel qualified to ex press 
any opinion on this matter. 

The new schedule will probably 
never be applied to some classifica. 
tions of risks which constitute a large 
part of the total insurable risks in the 
state, he said. These include sprink. 
lered risks, dwellings and farms. He 
said the committee had been advised 
in regard to the number of risks 
which will eventually come under tho 
new schedule. About 50% have now 
been rated. In many cases there have 
been appreciable reductions, he said, 
while in others there have been sub- 
stantial increases. 

Another change of note is the intro- 
duction of mandatory rates on public 
properties, he said. The association 
helped sponsor the bill which brought 
this about. A set of schedules for these 
rates has been published. 

Mr. King in his address, ‘“Opportu- 
nities Unlimited for the Insurance 
Industry,” discussed the influence of 
national magazine advertising by in- 
surers and emphasized that such ad- 
vertising can play a most helpful role 
in increasing business done by local 
agents. In illustration of his remarks 
he showed a special film. 

The convention agenda also _in- 
cluded discussions of property and 
casualty insurance, public relations 
and education. 

Charles E. McKenzie Jr. of Monroe 
reported for the education committee. 
He said its activities during the past 
year have been based on a three- 
point program designed to acquaint 
both members and _ eligible non- 
members of the purposes, benefits, 
and limitations of the association and 
NAIA, to obtain clear explanations 
and practical examples on any change 
in rating, coverage, etc., particularly 
in those instances where the change 
affects the policy writing mechanics 
with the most emphasis on dwelling, 
mercantile, and automobile policies, 
and to reinstate the Louisiana cas- 
ualty commission’s’ bulletin § which 
gives the agents a report of the com- 
mission’s activities and approved 
filings. 

The committee recommended as fu- 
ture activities sponsorship of an in- 
surance school at Louisiana State uni- 
versity in the fall, and a series of 
one-day policy writing workshops to 
be held in six major cities of the state. 

A surprise speaker on the program 
was Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, N. Y. 
He discussed the influence of politics 
on compulsory auto. 





No More Private Cover 


on Mo. State Properties 


The Missouri attorney-general has 
held that the law enacted by the 1957 
legislature forbidding state agencies 
from purchasing or carrying insurance 
on any property it owns after May ! 
means that policies in effect after May 
1 must be cancelled and returned for 
unearned premium. 
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CASUALTY GROUP 


expanding Midwestern operations needs the 
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S’s>. heavy Casualty man for Kansas City. 


Thes? positions all carry interesting salaries 
and Company has fine fringe benefits 
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Whatever your client reads... 
/ 


HE’S ALMOST CERTAIN TO SEE 
NEW YORK LIFE ADVERTISING! 





People in every age bracket, on every social and 
economic level are exposed to New York Life’s 
power-packed advertising program throughout 
the year. | queen venrlt 


LOOK FOR SALES-STIMULATING 
NEW YORK LIFE ADS LIKE THESE... 


A continuous schedule of hard-working ads in \- [wE= 
national media appears before more than three- 
quarters of a billion readers annually! This in- 
cludes ads in magazines like Life, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Time and Sunday Magazine 
Sections—to mention just a few. 


New York Life’s saturation advertising program 2 
is a vital factor in telling insurance prospects RV a au siness 
about the Company’s complete line of insurance : 
products. It helps pre-sell your clients on buying 
New York Life policies from you! 
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Fla. Passes Block 
of Insurance Bills 


A block of four insurance bills, sup- 
ported by Florida Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, has been passed by the legis- 
lature in Tallahassee. 

The first amends the agents quali- 
fications law by providing that candi- 
dates for temporary licenses must have 
both six months experience and edu- 
cation. The bill also contains a fictious 
group regulation which prohibits any 
insurer, admitted or non-admitted, 
from writing cover through any rating 


plan or form at a preferred rate on 
any fictious group of persons, firms or 
corporations grouped by membership, 
franchise, contract or any other meth- 
od. 
Another measure increases the re- 
quired surplus of recriprocal insurers 
to $200,000 and brings all agents of 
reciprocals under the agents quali- 
fication law. 

A third bill raises the stock insurer 
capital and surplus requirement to 
$400,000 and limits net retention to 
10% of the surplus to policyholders. 

Under a fourth bill auto clubs doing 


business in Florida must deposit $50,- 
000 or a surety bond in that amount 
with the state insurance commissioner. 
The bill also requires that agents of 
clubs offering insurance to members 
must be licensed. 

The legislature has also passed an 
amendment to the state financial re- 
sponsibility law providing that chron- 
ic reckless drivers must carry auto 
liability, enacted some 17 other insur- 
ance industry measures, and killed a 
bill which would have given Florida 
a state operated workmen’s compensa- 
tion fund. 











EASIER TO SELL! Here’s a type of policy that 
many of your clients and prospects have been waiting 
for—broad protection on an over-all basis instead of 
on many individual exposures! The policy’s face amount 
applies to all 5 coverages—yet under two of them the 
buyer pays only for his actual exposure. That gives you 
a big selling feature: extra protection against unforeseen 
developments at no increase in cost. Discounts and three- 
year premium payment may further reduce the cost. 
Real value for your client, less clerical work for you! 
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Get the full story in “‘Mailroad to Profits’. Current issue 
of American Surety’s monthly sales-builder for agents 
fully analyzes the new Blanket Crime Policy, presents 
timely selling hints. Mail coupon 
for your free copy. 


NOTE: The Blanket Crime Policy may 
not be written prior to May 29, 1957. 
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National Fire Names 


Bolton in Northwest 

A. K. Bolton has been appointed by 
National Fire as manager of the fire, 
marine and multiple peril division of 
the northwest service office at Minne. 
apolis. Ross A. Barker has been named 
North Dakota state agent. 

Mr. Bolton had local agency experi. 
encé before joining National as a fielg 
man in 1923. In his new capacity he 
will supervise production in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and have supervi- 
sion of policywriting operations for 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Mr. Barker has been with Nationa] 
Fire since 1952 in the North Dakota 
field. 


Security-Connecticut 
Advances Two in HO 


Security-Connecticut has advanced 
William R. Heckles to assistant to 
Kenneth J. Rowley, treasurer, and ap- 
pointed William Pinkney managing 
underwriter of the eastern division in 
the home office. 

Mr. Heckles joined the group in 
1946 as an underwriter trainee, was 
promoted to underwriter in 1951 and 
named supervising underwriter of the 
southern division in 1954. 

Mr. Pinkney has been in the busi- 
ness since 1949. He formerly was cas- 
ualty, marine and multiple line man- 
ager of Crum & Forster in Buffalo, 





Royal Exchange Opens 
New Office in Cal. 


Royal Exchange group has opened a 
new office at San Francisco to supple- 
ment the Pacific department at Los 
Angeles. George Benkie is manager at 
256 Montgomery street. He has been in 
the business for 24 years. 





Honor Past Presidents of 


So. Cal. Surety Assn. 


LOS ANGELES—Surety Underwrit- 
ers Assn. of Southern California at its 
spring meeting and golf outing honored 
the presidents who have served since 
1926. There were 15 past presidents 
on hand and each was presented with 
a plaque. 


Ga. Mutual Agents Mark 
20th Year at June Annual 


Georgia Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents will hold its 20th annual con- 
vention June 3-4 at the King & Prince 
hotel on St. Simons Island. George W. 
Anderson of Columbus, president, will 
preside. 

The agenda includes discussions of 
New York compulsory auto insurance; 
the New Jersey unsatisfied judgment 
fund; the commercial property floater; 
family automobile policy; broad form 
storekeepers, and broad office centents 
policies, and a shop-talk session. 








Chicago Distaffs Install Officers 


Miss Frances Martensen was _in- 
stalled as president of Insurance Dis- 
taff Executives Assn. of Chicago at 
the annual meeting this week in 
Palmer House. Miss Martensen, who 
is with Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, succeeds Mrs. Anne L. Whit- 
ney, Assn. of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies. ; 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Miss Jane Robinson, W. D. Danne & 
Co.; recording secretary, Miss Bernice 
Dahl, Fidelity & Deposit; treasurer, 
Miss Dorothy Davies, Western Surety; 
historian, Miss Lenore Stetzler, Glens 
Falls. Named to the executive 
were Mrs. Wilhelmina Loane, 
Erickson Co., and Miss Barbara M 
Lorenz, American District Telegra 
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‘He opens doors by closing sales 


Bruce Moredick— 


expert on “closings” 
—helps launch hundreds 
of highly paid 
selling careers 
each year 


Bruce Moredick says it’s the closing that separates the men 
from the boys. Bruce ought to know. His selling techniques 
have opened the door to thousands of high-income careers 
for graduates of Mutual of Omaha’s famous New Man 
and Unit Manager Schools. 


What else sets apart a $10,000.00-a-year salesman from 
his run-of-the-mill brethren? According to Bruce, practical 
training in modern insurance methods can often spell the 





big difference. Today’s training brings tomorrow's com- 


mission dollars, he'll tell you. 


If your income isn’t as high as it ought to be, maybe it’s 
time you investigated the Mutual of Omaha schools in 
your area. For free details, inquire at your local Mutual 
of Omaha office, or write direct to Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Dept. NFCU-557. 








“It was a privilege to be allowed to attend the National Sales 
Training School. I gained a great deal from the course but in 
particular it helped me in closing. I have found since coming home 
that I have less difficulty in getting into the proper close.” 

— JOHN W. BLACKBURN, recent Mutual of Omaha 

Training School Graduate. 








V. J. Skutt, President 


Canadian Head Office: Toronto 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 
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OYAL-GLOBE 


First with the “Multiple-Line” fieldman, 


OW 


Announcing a truly-integrated 
“Multiple-Line” department. 








Royal-Globe announces a brand new addi- 
tion — the MULTIPLE-LINE DEPARTMENT — 
designed to help you keep up to date with all the 
new trends in the field of commercial multiple-line 
insurance. 


This is a new department but Royal-Globe 
loaded it with experienced personnel: fieldmen, 
inland-marine men, fire underwriters, general cover 
men; men who have been in on commercial multiple- 
line operations since the idea was first conceived. 


The sole responsibility of this new service 
will be the promotion and underwriting of the 
Commercial Property Form, the Office Contents 
Special Form and other commercial package cover- 
ages as they may be approved in your state. 


The new MULTIPLE-LINE DEPART- 
MENT is ready to go. And eager! Your Royal- 
Globe fieldman can now offer you the services of 
a single specialized department that can handle all 
of your commercial multiple-line needs. 








CASUALTY * FIRE * MARINE ¢ SURETY 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY + THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + THAMES 
& MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 









Convention Dates 





May 19-21, Tennessee Assn. of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, annual, Gatlinburg. 

May 20, Vermont Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
midyear, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock. 

May 20-22, Georgia Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
annual, Bon Air hotel, Augusta. 

May 20-22, Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Assn., annual, Palmer House, Chicago. 

May 20-24, National Fire Protection Assn., an- 
nual, Statler hotel, Los Angeles. 


| May 21, Society of Fire Protection Engineers, 


annual, Statler hotel. Los Angeles. 
May 21-22, Illinois Bureau of Casualty Insurers, 


annual. St. Nicholas hotel, Springfield, Ml. 
May 21-24, Insurance Company Education Di- 
rectors’ Society, annual, Split Rock (Pa.) 
lodge. 
May 22, National Automobile Underwriters 
Assn., annual, Roosevelt hotel, New York 
City. 


| May 23, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


annual, Commodore hotel, New York City. 

May 23-24, Casualty Actuarial Society, spring 
meeting, French Lick-Sheraton hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

May 23-24, Upper Peninsula Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Delta hotel, Escanaba, Mich. 

May 23-25, Florida Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
annual, Fontainebleau hotel, Miami Beach. 

May 26-29, American Assn. of Managing Gen- 
eral Agents, annual, Fontainebleau hotel, 
Miami Beach. 

May 26-30 Insurance Division of Special Li- 
braries Assn., Statler hotel, Boston. 

May 27-29, American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance, annual, Edgewater Beach hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

May 27-29, Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, annual, Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago. 

May 27-29, National Assn. of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, annual, Edgewater 
Beach hotel. Chicago. 


| May 27-29, National Assn. of Mutual Casualty 


Companies. annual, Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago. 
May 27-31, Southern Insurance Institute, Un- 
iversity of Mississippi, Oxford. 
June 3-4, Georgia Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, annual, King and Prince hotel, St. 
Simons Island. 


| June 3-7, Eastern Underwriters Assn., mid- 


year, Shelburne hotel, Atlantic City. 
June 9-11, Maryland Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
midyear, Commander hotel, Ocean City, Md. 


| June 10-12 South-Eastern Underwriters Assn., 


annual, Homestead hotel, Hot Springs. Va. 

June 10-13, National Assn. of Insurance Wo- 
men, annual, Sheraton hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 10-14, National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
— annual, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 

ity. 

June 12-16, International Assn. of A&H Under- 
writers, annual, Lowery hotel. St. Paul, 
Minn 

June 13-14, Wisconsin Assn. of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, annual, Schwartz hotel, Elkhart 
Lake. 


June 12-15, Wisconsin Assn. of A&H Under- 
writers, annual, St. Paul, Minn. 


June 13-15, Mississippi Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Edgewater Gulf hotel, Edge- 
water Park. 


June 14, Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of New 
England. annual, Parker House hotel. Baston 

June 16-18, New England Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Poland Spring, Me. 

June 16-19. Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents. 
annual. Roanoke hotel. Roanoke. 

June 20-22, North Carolina Assn. of Mutual 
Insurance Agents. annual. Mayview Manor 
and Green Park hotels. Blowing Rack 

June 24-26. Insurance Advertising Conference, 
annual, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 26-29. Federation of Insurance Counsel, 


annual, Waldorf Astoria hotel, New York 
City. 

June 27-28. Loss Executives Assn., annual, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee on Delaware, Pa. 
July 4-6, International Assn. of Insurance 
Counsel, annual, Chalfonte-Had:lon Tall, 


Atlantic City. 


Aug. 12-14, International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers, annual, Empress hotel, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Aug. 15-17, Louisiana Assn. of Motual T- 
surance Agents, annual, Edgewater Gulf 
hotel, Edgewater Park 


Aug. 22-24, Texas Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, annual, Shamrock-Hilton hotel, 
Houston. 


Aug. 26-27, South Dakota Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Marvin Hughitt hotel, Huron. 

Aug. 26-29, Hon. Order of the Blue Goose. In- 
ternational, annual, Roosevcit hotel. New 
Orleans. 

Sept. 5-6, 
Agents, 
City. 

Sept. 8-11, International Claim Assn., annual, 
Chalfonte-Haddon hall, Atlantic City. 

Sept. 9-12, National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
annual, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-18, Idaho Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
annual, Sun Valley. 


Assn. of Insurance 
Traymore hotel, Atlantic 


New Jersey 
annual, 


Sept. 15-18, Michigan Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Grand hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land. 

Sept. 15-18, Michigan Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, annual, Grand hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land. 


Sept. 16, Vermont Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
annual, Lake Morey inn, Fairlee. 
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MILL OWNERS VIS-U-LIZER 


Eliminates Confusion! 
Saves Tima! Simplifies Selling! 
Package policies make selling in- 
surance more complex every day. 
The Mill Owners’ Vis-U-Lizer 
organizes your sales presentation 
... helps you put across the full 
story fast. Ask your Mill Owners’ 
fieldman about our sales-produc- 


ing Vis-U-Lizer. 
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COMMENTS 





TRENDS 


OBSERVATIONS 





North America is the only U. S. insurer participating in the coverage of the Mayflower II. 
which is currently on the high seas bound for Plymouth, Mass., in a retracing of the historic 


voyage made by the Pilgrims in 1620. 


A replica of the merchantship that brought the Pilgrims to the New World more than 336 
years ago, the Mayflower II is being presented to the U. S. as a gesture of good will and friend- 
ship by the British. It cost $280,000, which was contributed entirely by the British people. The 


ship sailed April 20 from Plymouth, E 


In keeping with the historical significance of the voyage the policy written by North America 
is a reproduction of one of the company’s early marine policies. It is written in archaic lan- 
guage and printed in obsolete type. With the exception of 
America through Stewart, Smith & Co., insurance on the Mayflower II was handled by London 


Lloyds. 


ng. 


the coverage 








Future of Bankrupt 
Charter Companies 
Discussed in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—The 
the special charters of the Indiana 
companies that went bankrupt last 
year is the subject of a lively contro- 
versy in Indiana insurance circles and 
of a series of articles in the Indiana- 
polis Times. 

The three companies are the Mid- 
west, Franklin General, and Firemens 
& Mechanics, each of which operated 
under a special carte blanche charter 
granted prior to the 1852 constitution. 
This had put the companies outside 
the jurisdiction of the Indiana depart- 
ment. 

Midwest’s charter was killed by 
Judge Niblack last year. Prior to that, 
the company went bankrupt three 
times, the last time being a particu- 
larly unsavory affair in which credi- 
tors and claimants received virtually 
nothing. Now Judge Pritchard wants 
to kill the charters of Franklin Gen- 
eral and Firemens & Mechanics, which 
are both in receivership and against 
which creditors have more than $1 
million in claims. 

Thomas Mahaffey Jr., a local insur- 
ance loan company official, is receiver 
for the companies and wants the 


future of 


charters to remain alive. He believes 
that their sale will allow creditors to 
recover more money. “My first obli- 
gation is to the creditors but I would 
be opposed to the charters falling into 
the hands of some unscrupulous per- 
son,” he said. Mr. Mahaffey contends 
that the charters have been sold and 
are in reputable and_ responsible 
hands. Anton (Tony) Hulman Jr., 
Terre Haute industrialist who owns 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
among many other enterprises, pur- 
chased the stock of both the compa- 
nies, and he and Mr. Mahaffey be- 
lieve the charters go along with the 
deal. It is understood that Mr. Hul- 
man paid $200,000 for the stock, which 
also included 100,000 shares of Capi- 
tol Indemnity, an orthodox company 
that does not have one of the charters. 


Judge Pritchard dissents from the 
idea that the charters go along with 
the stock. “Certainly the court did 
not clear the sale of charters,’ he 
said. “If the companies were not in 
receivership, I presume _ charters 
would go along with the sale of stock. 
But this is a court case. It would be a 
public calamity to have those charters 
go out again. An unscrupulous person 
might acquire charters at any future 
date and inflict himself on the public.” 

Agreeding with Judge Pritchard, is 
William Boyce, receiver for Midwest, 
who opposes the sale of the charters 
because he is afraid they might even- 











v 


| i! 


New officers of North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents, left to right: 
J. C. Allison of Raleigh, treasurer; Paul L. Davis of Waynesville, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas F. Hewitt of Kinston, president; and Charles C. Harris Jr. of 


Rocky Mount, secretary. 


written 


by North 


John A. Die- 
mand, center, 
president of North 
America, signing 
policy on the May- 
flower II. Looking 
on are George J. 
Stewart, left, pres- 





ident of Stewart, Smith & Co., brokers for the account. and Robert R. Dwelly, 
assistant marine manager of North America. 








tually fall in the hands of “fast-money 
operators” in the future. 

Mr. Hulman purchased the stock of 
the bankrupt companies from Fidelity 
Trust Co. at public auction. The trust 
company had a $250,000 loan with the 
bankrupt companies. Mr. Hulman says 
he doesn’t know what he'll do with 
the charters, explaining, “I have so 
many enterprises going that I’m not 
sure what I will do with them. But 
I know we can find some use for 
them.” The charters will not be free 
of creditor claims for 20 years unless 
creditors sign away their claims. 


During the recent session of the In- 
diana assembly, Commissioner Palmer 
attempted to conclude the charter 
problem once and for all by proposing 
legislation that would place the char- 
ter companies under the department’s 
jurisdiction. However, the bill never 
got out of committee. 





Agent Finds Car Stolen 


from Insured, Recovers It 


Jack Morris, local agent of Charlotte, 
N. C., recently played in a golf tourna- 
ment at Carmel, and at the end of the 
day’s play, went home to pick up Mrs. 
Morris. There was a message at home 
from Queen City Motors, one of his in- 
sured. He called to learn that a car 
had been stolen from the dealer. Mr. 
Morris told him to keep in touch with 
the police and he would fill out the 
claim papers the following Monday. 
Out of curiosity, he asked the make 
and style of the car. 

On his way back to the golf course 
he saw a car fitting the description of 
the stolen automobile parked at the 
side of the road. The driver was 
changing a flat tire. Mr. Morris went 
to a nearly filling station to call the 
police and discovered that the filling 
station had loaned the man a tire tool. 
The filling station operator and Mr. 
Morris waited until the man had the 
wheel off, then sent an attendant to 
tell him they needed the tire tool. The 
man was waiting beside the stolen car 
when the police arrived. 





Edgar Mugridge, right, ship’s car- 
penter of the Mayflower II, and Ro- 
land Lloyd, North America’s marine 
underwriter for the United Kingdom, 
examine an old-fashioned shipwright’s 
tool at Upham’s Shipyard in Brixham, 
Devonshire, Eng., used in the construc- 
tion of the ship. Mr. Mugridge is sail- 
ing as a member of her crew to Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Mr. Lloyd inspected the 
ship on behalf of North America. 






' 





Representatives of North America, 


from left, David S. Mills, assistant 
manager for Canada, J. R. L. Stanton, 
manager of the London service office, 
and Mr. Lloyd on the poop deck of the 
Mayflower II in Brixham, Eng. 
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Buffalo Tries Experiment of Saving 
by Giving Agents More, Not Less, to Do 


Rather than pursuing the course of 
some specialty companies of taking 
over some of the agency functions, 
reducing commissions, and passing on 
the savings to insured, Buffalo, when 
it entered the casualty business, de- 
cided to go in the other direction— 
turn over to agents some of the proc- 
essing that ordinarily is done by the 
company, and pass that saving along 











See for yourself! 


Central's 1957 Direct Mail 
Portfolio is eye-catching, 
sales-winning! Drop us a line; B 
we'll make sure you 
see it—soon! 





Central Policy 


CS 


a 





to insured. The company’s experience 
with this program was described for 
New York State Assn. of Insurance 
Agents at its annual convention in 
Syracuse by Victor T. Ehre, president 
of Buffalo. 

With respect to policy writing and 
handling losses the program has 
worked pretty well, Mr. Ehre said. 
As to underwriting, the results have 















been disappointing, while on collec- 
tions the agents’ performance is im- 
proving. 

When Buffalo decided to enter the 
casualty field, it conducted a survey 
among agents and prospective agents, 
which revealed that 80% of those ques- 
tioned wanted a competitive price to 
compete with specialty companies, 
something within 10% of the rate of the 
specialty insurer. To produce this dif- 
ferential, Mr. Ehre pointed out, the 
company could have followed other in- 
surers with a handwritten initial pol- 
icy, a continuous policy form, a direct 
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Central’s Direct Mail gets action! 
Stresses the benefits of happy home 
protection so colorfully that single 
folks even want to get married to en- 
joy it! Our prize-winning campaigns 
include follow-ups that keep clients 
sold, too. Direct Mail is just one of 
many reasons why selling Central is 
good business. Find out for yourself. 


so BES Remangrstanemnesceecssumacemmeseneetttceeet sei 


Gaprral Wurua 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


VAN WERT, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


— 


billing procedure and other measures 
to by-pass the servicing responsibility 
of the agent with the consequent re. 
striction of him to the sales responsi. 
bility, etc. This course, he pointed out, 
would take functions away from the 
agent, reduce his commission propor. 
tionately and pass that saving on to 
the policyholder. 

But Buffalo decided to transfer to 
the agent as many functions and re. 
sponsibilities as the agent could or 
would accept, to give him every op- 
portunity to justify and merit full and 
adequate commissions. If the agent's 
performance of these functions pro- 
duced a savings to the company, then 
that saving would be passed to the 
policyholder. 

“While it may be argued that there 
may be some small cost advantage in 
mass processing by the company of 
underwriting, collections and claims, 
the final cost to the public will be 
about the same whether the services 
are performed by the agent or by the 
company, providing duplication of ef- 
fort and responsibility are eliminated,” 
Mr. Ehre declared. 

He described in detail the program 
that Buffalo established and how it 


works. 
s . . 


Should the agent assume more pol- 
icy writing duties? To this question 
77% of the agents indicated that as an 
agency convenience and economy it is 
more advantageous to type up one of 
the new carbonized, simplified policies 
than it is to go through all the mech- 
anics of making up the application, 
establishing a pending file, awaiting 
receipt of the policy, checking the pol- 
icy when it arrives and perhaps going 
all through the procedure again if the 
policy is not correct. Then, too, they 
recognized that the ability to write 
policies and make immediate delivery 
adds to their stature and prestige. 

Buffalo’s agents were all tradition- 
ally policywriting agents, but not so 
in the casualty business. Mr. Ehre 
said the problem was to get them to 
write basic casualty policies. At pres- 
ent 77% of Buffalo’s casualty agents 
have accepted auto policy writing re- 
sponsibility, 25% of the agents also 
wanted to write their comprehensive 
personal liability policies and about 
10% started writing burglary and plate 
glass too. 

It has not been easy, he conceded. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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| When 


DISASTER STRIKES 
you can count on 


American! 





HERBERT CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


PENTHOUSE 3 OuTH LA SALLE STREET . HICAG 3 LLINOIS 


13 December 1956 


Dear Mr. Plotkin: 


1 wish to take time out to express my appreciation 
for the fine service you and your company gave to 
the Herbert Construction Corporation subsequent 


to the recent windsterm. 


It was gratifying to see the speed and well organized 
effort result in quick repairs to our buildings. 


Thanks again for your kind cooperation, 


Very truly yours, 


IC:pa srunghuery 


Mr. Howard Plotkin 

American Glass Company 
1030-42 N. North Branch Street 
Chicago 22 Illinois 











Call MOhawk 4-1100 








1030-42 








Chicago Daily News Phote 


4 AM, Friday, November 16, disaster struck at 900 Lake Shore 
Drive. This large apartment building, still under construction, was 
buffeted by excessively high winds. 


During the storm a hoist broke loose and crashed into the side of 
the building—irreparably twisting hundreds of window frames and 
breaking hundreds of window lites. 


The damage was substantial—running into many thousands of 


- dollars and, more damage could be expected if the interior of the 


building were exposed to rain and weather. The openings had to 
be closed. 


American was called at 5 AM and, by 9 AM, there were two truck- 
loads of glass and a crew of glaziers at the job site. 


eee S. — 


WITH SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 


In order to improve our service even further, we recently had two 
way radios installed in our fleet of service cars and trucks. 


Now it is possible to call our office for service and have a radio dis- 
patched vehicle surveying your needs within a matter of minutes. 


This constant desire to give you and your assureds the best kind of 
service has been responsible for the fact that 90% of our business 
is repeat. 


We solicit the opportunity to make your assureds satisfied, thereby 
making your job of coverage renewal easier. 


Normand Beris, President 


La (2 liaes 


NORTH BRANCH STREET+- CHICAGO 
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Five Year Term Costs Insurers 7% 


A company official remarked the 
other day that if the fire companies 
would discontinue writing five year 
term policies this move alone would 
amount to a rate increase of 7%. His 
point was that if companies issued 
only one or three year policies the 
premium income on the same volume 
of business, assuming it would all re- 
new, would rise actually as much as 
seven points. 


Whether or not such a change is 
advisable could be debated—and it is 
being discussed by executives as an 
idea—in the opinion of several, it of- 
fers tempting possibilities. There 
would of course have to be concerted 
action so as to avoid competitive dis- 
advantages, but there are enough com- 
pany officials interested in the possi- 
bility to make it likely it will get some 
serious consideration.—H.J.B. 


Losses Are Fewer but Much Larger 


What has been happening to the 
business in the past 18 to 24 months 
and what is still happening is illus- 
trated in the monthly loss reports of 
New York Board for the metropolitan 
New York territory over which the 
board’s committee on losses and ad- 
justments has jurisdiction. For exam- 
ple in March the fire, extended cov- 
erage and sprinkler leakage losses 
totaled 739 for $3,791,363. This was a 
decrease of 46.4% in number but a 
78.7% increase in amount. For the first 
three months of 1957, there was a 
22.9% decrease in number and a 43.5% 
in amount. 

This bears out the observation of 
underwriters and executives of what 


occurred with such dramatic and pain- 
ful force in 1956—that the number of 
property losses did not increase to any 
great extent if at all, but that the 
severity increased quite substantially. 
The figures reflect the fact that more 
insurance dollars are going up in 
smoke with every fire, with every 
windstorm damage, and with every 
sprinkler leakage loss. Rate changes 
very likely are needed in this area— 
but rate increases are slow in coming. 
In the meantime, however, the busi- 
ness has the means of collecting more 
dollars with which to pay losses—get- 
ting insurance up to value. Insured, 
company and agent all benefit.—K.O.F. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 











The 15 year old hobby of Eugene 
Peresich, president of the Watson 
agency of Biloxi, Miss., brought him 
extensive publicity when an Associated 
Press dispatch revealed that President 
Eisenhower had personally acknowl- 
edged a model made by Mr. Peresieh 
as a gift for the President’s grandson, 
David. Mr. Peresich had not sought 
publicity regarding his gift and the 
story was released in Washington. It 
was carried on the front page of a 
New Orleans paper, among others. Mr. 
Peresich’s doctor advised him to give 
up golf and adopt a hobby, which 
turned to to be woodworking. He has 
a complete woodworking shop in a 
building in back of the agency. He 
specializes in miniature jeeps and over 
the years has perfected his craftsman- 
ship to a high degree. He has made and 
given them to grandfathers who are 
friends of his. He heard a news com- 
mentator remark that David collected 
miniature military equipment and the 
gift was the result. 


Herbert A. Kuvin, director of the 
insurance law training programs and 
conferences at the University of Miami 
school of law, has been promoted to 
professor of law. He has been with the 
school since 1952. 


F. H. Merrill, vice-president of Fire- 
man’s Fund, has been named presi- 
dent of San Francisco’s United Cru- 
sade. He has served as chairman of 
the budget committees of both the 
United Crusade and the Community 
Chest, and was named to his post by 
the directors of the United Community 
Fund of San Francisco, official name 
of the organization which now consol- 
idates the former Crusade and the 
Community Chest. 


Charles Bales, who heads his own 
agency in Atlanta, was one of 11 out- 
standing businessmen given Horatio 
Alger awards by the American 
Schools & Colleges Assn. at ceremo- 
nies held in New York. The awards 
are given annually to men exemplify- 
ing success achieved by working up 
from the bottom in their professions. 


Marion E. Reynolds, an employe of 
Insurance Assn. of Providence and 
New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Assn., has retired after 42 years of 
continuous service to the organizations. 


Vv. O. Schinnerer, local agent, has 
been elected first vice-president 
Washington (D. C.) Board of Trade. 


DEATHS 


ROY C. HALL, manager at Los An- 
geles for Springfield F. & M., died at 
Covina, Cal., after a long illness. He 
started his insurance career in 1931. 
In 1947 he moved to Los Angeles and 
was appointed Springfield manager 
there in 1955. 


MRS. EDITH BLITZ, whose late 
husband, Max J. Blitz, was one of the 
best known agents in Indiana, died 
at St. Joseph’s hospital, Fort Wayne. 
A son, Richard, operates the Blitz 
agency in Fort Wayne. 


FRANK PIETAK, 72, retired local 
agent of Niagara Falls, N. Y., died 
there. 


ARTHUR JUHL, 65, partner in the 
Zweig-Juhl agency in Chicago, died. 
Mr. Juhl would have celebrated his 
50th anniversary in insurance in June. 
Entering the business in 1907 with 
Brummel Bros. of Chicago, he later 











joined Law Bros., Gordon Cameron & 
Co., and in 1929, Waidner, Power, 
Zweig & Lasch, which he later bought 
into with that company becoming the 
present Zweig-Juhl agency. 


JAMES R. TAYLOR II, 53, presi- 
dent of the Taylor & Son agency, 
founded in Philadelphia by his grand- 
father in 1896, died at his home in 
Swarthmore. 


CHARLES A. HAWKINS, 55, con- 
sultant and engineer for Cook County 
Inspection Bureau, Chicago, died. He 
was secretary-treasurer of Chicago 
chapter of Society of Fire Protection 
Engineers. 


CHARLES CONTOPOULO, 55, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Federal Title 
& Ins. Corp. of Miami, died in an 
automobile accident near his home in 
Coral Gables, Fla. He drowned when 
his car plunged into a canal. 


HOWARD H. LITTRELL, 84, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., local agent since 1919, 
died of coronary thrombosis in Rocky 
Mount sanitarium. 


EDWARD M. GARLICH, 71, former- 
ly state agent in Missouri for Glens 
Falls for 30 years, died. Mr. Garlich, 
who retired in 1951, was a life member 
of St. Louis pond of Blue Goose. 


CLAUDE P. DAVIS, 77, local agent 
at Columbia, S. C., died at Columbia 
hospital. He had operated his own 
agency for more than 30 years. 








Vermont Mutual Fire has purchased 
the general agency of Southeastern 
Managers at Spartanburg, S. C., and 
will operate on a direct basis with its 
agents. Clifford C. Odom will continue 
as state agent of the company, travel- 
ing out of Spartanburg. 





A legislative resolution requesting 
a study of the advisability of Virginia 
acting as a self-insurer was _ sched- 
uled for public hearing this week in 
Richmond following a request made 
by Virginia Assn. of Insurance Ag- 


STOCKS 


By H. W. Cornelius, Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, May 14, 1957 
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Aetna Fire ....... 69 10% 
Aetna Life .. —— 200 
py | a 29 
American Equitable ..... 3434 35% 
American (N. J.) .... 28 29 
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Fire, EC Rate Panel 
to Feature Actuarial 
Meeting May 23-24 


Casualty Actuarial Society has com- 

pleted the program for its spring 
meeting at French Lick, Ind., May 23- 
4. 
, On Thursday a panel discussion will 
be moderated by Francis S. Perry- 
man, assistant U. S. manager and ac- 
tuary of Royal-Globe, on fire and ex- 
tended coverage rate making. 

A banquet, preceded by a social 
hour, will be held that evening. Speak- 
er will be Eugene F. Gallagher, man- 
ager of Planet at Chicago. 

On Friday, Norton E. Masterson, 
vice president and actuary of Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty, will give his 
presidential address. Several new pa- 
pers will be presented, followed by 
reviews of papers presented at the 
last meeting. 


David Steere Chairman 
of Republic of Dallas 


DALLAS—David D. Steere has been 
elected chairman of Republic of Dallas 
and the affiliated Allied Finance. He 
succeeds his father, Kenneth D. Steere, 
who is honorary chairman of the 
boards. 

David Steere is also president and 
treasurer of Allied Finance, which was 
organized in 1939 by Republic. He 
joined Allied Finance after the war 
and was instrumental in expanding its 
operations, becoming president in 1950. 





Mo. Agents to Conduct 
Annual Institute June 6-8 


Missouri Assn. of Insurance Agents 
will sponsor its annual institute of 
insurance June 6-8 at Central Mis- 
souri State college. Subjects to be 
discussed include fire and allied lines, 
public liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, inland marine, family auto policy, 
rules, rates, and forms, agency man- 
agement and procedures and traffic 
safety. Pat Whitaker, local agent of 
St. Joseph, is chairman of the associa- 
tion’s educational committee. 





Bill to Create Mo. State 
Safety Unit Gains Ground 


The Missouri senate has tentatively 
approved a bill to create a state de- 
partment of public safety and fire 
prevention. The department would 
have broad powers in inspection of 
public buildings and in enforcement 
of fire safety regulations. 

One provision in the original bill 
levying a 1% tax on fire insurance pre- 
miums to finance the department’s 
operations was eliminated in commit- 
tee. The bill now provides for support 
of the agency by general state reve- 
nues. 





Marine Office of America has ap- 
pointed Paul W. Brauer Jr. manager 
of the southern department office in 
Jacksonville, He will be assisted by 
James P. Dorsey. 


Berry Is Assistant 
Manager of Aetna 
Casualty at Chicago 


Robert D. Berry has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of Aetna Casualty. He joined the 
company at Detroit in 1947 as an un- 
derwriter and transferred three years 
later to Chicago where he subsequent- 
ly became superintendent of the un- 
derwriting department. 


Changes in Officers 
of Hooper-Holmes 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau has elected 
Edward King, heretofore president, 
chairman, and Frederick E. King, gen- 
eral counsel, director and member of 
the executive committee, president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Charles King, executive vice- 
president has retired but will contin- 
ue as a director and member of the 
executive committee. 

George -P. -- White, comptroller, 
was elected financial vice-president. 
Adolph Kalin, treasurer was elected 
secretary also. Frank S. Finnerty, as- 
sistant comptroller, was elected comp- 
troller. 





Aetna Fire Honors Holmes 
On 50th Year as Agent 


George W. Holmes, First Trust 
Company of Lincoln, Neb., was pre- 
sented a plaque and a medallion by 
Vice-president Rush W. Carter of 
Aetna Fire at a dinner held in his 
honor upon his 50th anniversary as an 
agent for the company. Also present 
were E. N. Thompson, M. G. Volz, 
Merle Rathburn, Clarence Hines, and 
Clarence Nelsen of the agency; State 
Agent U. C. Johnson and his predeces- 
sor, H. W. Lindquist, of Aetna Fire, 
and F. M. Jackson, assistant manager 
for the company. 





Holland-America Opens 


St. Louis Service Office 


Holland-America of Kansas City has 
opened a service office in St. Louis. J. 
Alfred Young is the manager. 


Tait Added to IAC Card 


Edward T. Tait, member of Federal 
Trade Commission, will speak at In- 
surance Advertising Conference’s an- 
nual meeting in Spring Lake, N. J., 
June 24. He will review recent years 
involving FTC and insurance adver- 
tising. 








Auguston Promoted at Portland 

Robert S. Auguston has been ap- 
pointed supervising engineer at Port- 
land, Ore., for Commercial Union- 
Ocean group. He replaces R. L. Rogers, 
who has been given a _ promotional 
transfer to the head office engineering 
staff. Mr. Auguston sailed as a licensed 
marine engineer for many years, the 
last two with the Paéific Atlantic 
Steamship Co. as chief engineer. Since 
joining Commercial Union-Ocean in 
1952, he has been servicing industrial 
power plants. 
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COMMERCIAL PROPERTY FORMS 


Insures against ALL RISKS 


of direct physical loss in one simple policy. 


Here is an insurance plan that will interest every 
retail and wholesale merchant. A plan that will bring 
you new customers and save your present ones. 


Broad physical damage protection for stocks of 
merchandise, furniture and fixtures and tenant im- 
provements and betterments in one comprehensive 
contract at a possible reduction in cost over existing 
named peril policies. 


Investigate now the many advantages of this new, 
modern form. 


Write for complete information and helpful sales tools. 
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Penn Mutual Indem. 
Ordered Liquidated 


Commissioner Smith of Pennsylva- 
nia has announced dissolution of Penn 
Mutual Indemnity, by order of the 
court of common pleas of Dauphin 
county, effective May 9. Mr. Smith was 
directed to liquidate all business and 
affairs of the casualty insurer. 

Mr. Smith said all policies were can- 
celled automatically as of May 9. 

The court order fixed Nov. 15, 1957, 
as the last day for filing proofs of 


claim against the company. All per- 
sons having claims must file their 
proofs with the liquidation division 
of the Pennsylvania department, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia 2, not later 
than that date. 

Penn Mutual Indemnity formerly 
maintained its principal office at 2100 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





New Jersey Compensation Bureau 
will celebrate its 40th anniversary 
July 4. Bernard E. Hamilton is chair- 
man and manager. 


F.&D. Executes 
Bonds on Record Dam 


Bonds covering the constuction of 
the Glen Canyon dam and power- 
house, the most expensive single dam 
construction contract in history, have 
been executed by Fidelity & Deposit 
as primary surety. Participating com- 
panies include Aetna Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety, Continental Casualty, 
U.S.F.&G. and Maryland Casualty. 

The record contract, recently award- 
ed to Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
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Viewed from any angle, the new San Francisco Home Office building 
of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company and its affiliates, typifies the 
progressive spirit that has marked the company’s almost century-long 
history of outstanding service to producers. 

When completed, the modern split-level aluminum and glass struc- 
ture...equivalent to a 20-story building on a typical downtown site... 
will be the focal point for The Fund’s continuing nationwide efforts 
to further the aims and aspirations of the American Agency System. 
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at a price of $107,955,122, calls for 
construction of a concrete-arch type 
dam and a hydro-electric powerhouse 
on the Colorado river, 135 miles north 
of Flagstaff, Ariz. The dam will be 
1,500 feet wide and 700 feet high, a 
scant 26 feet lower than Hoover dam, 
highest in the western hemisphere, 
When completed, in seven years, Glen 
Canyon dam will serve as a key unit 
of the Colorado river development pro- 
gram. 





Introduce Bills to Ban 


Fictitious Groups in Pa. 


Measures which would prohibit the 
introduction and use of rates based on 
fictitious grouping of risks have been 
introduced in Pennsylvania. The bills 
would amend the state fire, marine 
and inland marine and casualty and 
surety regulatory laws. 

Bills to prohibit unfair discrimina- 
tion in premiums or rates for work- 
men’s compensation, and the offering 
of insurance as a sales inducement in 
real estate transactions have also been 
introduced. 


Atlantic Mutual Names 


Indianapolis Manager 


Atlantic Mutual group has appointed 
Harry L. May manager at Indianapo- 
lis. He succeeds W. N. Ball who has 
transferred to Los Angeles. Prior to 
joining Atlantic Mutual, Mr. May was 
assistant manager of the Indianapolis 
office of Loyalty group. 


J. F. Asquith Promoted 


in Me. by Traveiers 


John F. Asquith has been appointed 
manager of casualty and fidelity and 
surety at the Portland, Me., branch of 
Travelers. 

Mr. Asquith joined the group in 1945 
as a field supervisor at Syracuse. He 
was named assistant manager at Port- 
land in 1955. 








Finds $9,000 Diamond Brooch 


Ward Adjusting Co., representing 
U. S. Fire, presented a check to John 
D. Lucas, custodial employe of Pan- 
American Union, for finding in litter 
at the Pan-American ball recently, and 
reporting, a $9,000 diamond brooch 
lost by Frances Morris of Washington, 
D. ¢€: 
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Expect Slow Improvement in Auto 
Experience, Increased Competition 


By KENNETH O. FORCE 


I. The present situation. 

A. Underwriting: More of the same; 
1957 through April is somewhat worse 
than the first four months of 1956. 

B. Competition: More of the same, 
and, in spite of current experience, 
there will be no let-up in pressure for 
volume, especially the preferred 
classes. 

Il. The prospect ahead. 

A. Underwriting: A slow, moderate 
improvement in experience in the 
third and fourth quarters, not much if 
any improvement in 1957 compared 
with 1956, and a possibility of being 
in the black at the end of 1958. 

B. Competition: An increase in in- 
tensity and a widening gap between 
the front runners and those companies 
that operate in the automobile field 
principally because it is a line with 
which they can pick up some premi- 
ums. 

The paid claim cost average of 
members and subscribers of National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters was, 
for bodily injury, $671 at the end of 
1954, $669 at the end of 1955, and $699 
at the end of 1956. These figures for 
property damage liability were $102, 
$107, and $113. 

There is no indication that either 
accident frequency or severity is let- 
ting up. Some underwriters are cau- 
tiously optimistic; others are just cau- 
tious. Most of the cautious optimism 
is based on expectation of additional 
premiums as rate increases begin to be 
felt later in the year. While com- 
ments are mixed anent any let-up in 
frequency and severity, the general 
view is that there is not apt to be 
much let-up, if any, and that under- 
writers cannot rely on it. Inflation is 
still pressing, and automobiles get fan- 
cier, faster and more expensive. The 
frequency graph, it is noted, follows 
the curve of fatal accidents rather 
uniformly. 

e i * 

The market has tightened up some- 
what though it is by no means as 
stringent as it became in 1947-48 or 
in 1951-52. However, it has shrunk 
and is apt to do more shrinking before 
year end. In certain spots and in 
certain agencies it is plain tight. Most 
of the reduction in facilities is among 
smaller companies with a high ex- 
pense and high loss ratio. This paring 
is largely on a selective, geographic 
basis, and does not amount to a whole- 
sale cutback—largely because of com- 
petitive pressure. There is also some 
selective paring by direct writers. 

Yet competition does not let up. The 
two largest exclusive agency compa- 
nies are highly competitive as re- 
spects each other. The agency com- 
panies that write a big volume of auto 
are going to continue to write a big 
volume and show increases. They 
showed as much as a 10% increase in 


number of units for 1956, when the 
loss ratio was so bad, and they may 
allow themselves to get even more of 
an increase in 1957. At least one large 
agency company has become consider- 
ably more aggressive with respect to 
automobile business. It is showing up 
in almost every competitive situation 
and is making itself felt with more 
impact than for years. 

The general attitude of the agency 
companies which write a large vol- 
ume of automobile business is that 
they want all of the good automobile 
volume they can get. They are not 
going to have trouble getting it in 
1957 because of the cutback by many 
insurers. They report they are being 
offered considerable business being 
turned loose by the other companies. 
They are taking a selection of these 
offerings and putting them on the 
books. They are well aware of the 
fact that they have to pay to get 
business on the books; they have to 


pay in one way or another. Either they 
have to pay in commissions, which 
are always difficult to bring down 
once established, or they have to pay 
by taking on business at times when 
other companies do not want it, which 
means that they have to pay for it in 
loss ratio. 

Thus, those companies that set the 
competitive pace will continue to do 
so and, here and there, will accelerate 
it. This applies to every type of com- 
pany—stock and mutual, exclusive 
agent company and agency system 
companies. Those companies that do 
not set the competitive pace are apt 
to drop back somewhat further than 
they were at the end of 1956. Some of 
these companies are really hurting. 

As time goes on the field of leaders 
will continue to narrow, with the front 
runners running faster and more 
strongly, and the less aggressive in- 
surers dropping back. The two largest 
writers in the automobile field will 





1956 1955 
Rank Rank 
| 3 1. State Farm Mutual Auto .. 
2. We EE Fe eucinad 6 akc cubne 
3. 3. General Exchange ........ 
4. 4. Nationwide Mutual ....... 
S 10 Aetmn Casualty ..........- 
6. 5. Travelers Indemnity ...... 
y - 7. Hartford Accident ........ 
8. 8! Nita 
9. Di SIS oo rs ao co eh o's 
10. 8. Farmers Exchange ........ 
11. 11. Liberty Mutual ; 
12. 12. Lumbermens Mutual Cas. 
13. 13. Fidelity & Casualty ...... 
14. 18. American Automobile 
15. . 15. Maryland Casualty ....... 
16. 16. Continental Casualty ..... 
17. 14; Serviee Fire ......... ona 
18. 1%. General Accident ........; 
19. 19. Hardware Mutual Cas., Wis. 
20 pT Ee ray eo 


of $68 million is 34% of the increase 





20 Leading Auto 
Insurers of 1956 Listed 


the United States last year totaled $4,580,585,209, an increase of $198 million 
over 1955. Losses of $2,672,970,648 produced an earned-incurred ratio of 
58.3 as against 51.8 in 1955 and 47.3 in 1954. 

The 20 leading companies in automobile writings accounted for $1,782,- 
571,051, or 38.8% of all the automobile insurance written in the United 
States. These 20 companies had an increase in premiums of $130,155,962 or 
65.5% of the aggregate increase for all companies. 

State Farm and Allstate (including Allstate Fire) accounted for about 
half of the premium gain shown by the first 20 companies. They wrote 11% 
of all the automobile business, and their combined increase in premiums 


miums of the first 20 companies was $89,128,000 last year, and this compares 
with $82,620,000 in 1955 and $78,600,000 in 1954. 

Aside from State Farm and Allstate, few companies showed sizable premi- 
um increases. The big jump by Aetna Casualty was due to taking on the 
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1956 1955 1954 
Earned Earned Earned 
Prems. Prems. Prems. 

$ $ $ 
263,778,109 225,754,503 201,391,636 
236,273,819 208,205,743 171,945,640 
136,971,825 139,142,057 135,285,941 
108,032,293 112,308,574 111,893,477 
102,145,655 70,500,029 67,231,447 
90,477,272 89,656,785 88,802,479 
90,227,889 85,417,982 84,714,481 
89,526,442 87,534,245 85,478,709 
89,505,242 83,746,552 80,781,470 
85,752,782 85,227,491 84,912,690 
71,247,034 68,952,462 69,046,014 
66,505,996 65,143,834 65,937,295 
57,227,973 58,037,650 60,569,948 
51,931,976 37,104,016 36,173,432 
45,692,303 42,776,790 39,117,046 
43,537,867 39,766,784 31,536,891 
41,197,862 43,386,400 44,647,304 
38,066,729 38,789,286 38,357,235 
37,547,432 36,272,047 34,522,273 
36,654,551 35,457,639 33,100,818 


for all companies. The average pre- 





continue to slug it out. One of them 
has been averaging 25,000 new auto- 
mobile applications a week in 1957, 
which is almost exactly the 1956 pace. 

One favorable aspect of the current 
situation, according to underwriters, is 
that the classification plan has pretty 
well proved itself. Class 2 has turned 
out not to produce enough money, and 
the business is going to use 1A as the 
basis instead of 3, which underwriters 
regard as more realistic. The 1C, 10- 
mile classification is the most fre- 
quently criticized of the classifications, 
yet it has justified itself and has 
shown that it is underrated. Its ex- 
perience places it next to 2C. The 2C 
rates in the cities now is up to reality, 
and with the current rate increases 
will be adjusted properly in the coun- 
try districts also. 

On the competitive side, more is 
likely to be heard the coming year 
than in the past about coverage. Bu- 
reau companies have the family auto 
policy and independent insurers have 
introduced broader, improved cover- 
ages. These moves will benefit insured 
and therefore are all to the good. 


But coverage is not regarded by the 
many experienced underwriters as a 
very good and certainly not a very 
safe point of difference on which to 
base sales and promotion. At one time, 
or another, one company or one group’ 
of companies may have the superior 
coverage. But these things can be ad- 
justed rather rapidly and are being 
adjusted rather rapidly in these times. 
The “advantage” is quickly gone. It 
takes a good while for a production 
organization to understand a change 
in coverage and to learn to use it. 
Consequently, it hardly seems worth 
the trouble, from a competitive stand- 
point—except defensively. Much of the 
superiority of minor differences is ar- 
guable, or depends on future events 
that have not yet happened to dem- 
onstrate clearly the claimed value. 

There is a great interchange, of 
course, in the insurance business. For 
the most part, this is a free inter- 
change. If one company has some- 
thing, another company may have it 
for the asking. If one company has 
something it wants to hang on to, the 
next company can swipe it almost at 
will—and does. 

Yet differences in coverage, even if 
of little significance, provide a peg to 
hang an advertisement on, and since 
there is going to be more advertising, 
features of coverages are going to get 
a good testing for value in capturing 
sales. 

One of the surprises (not to every- 
one) of compulsory in New York was 
the comparatively small number of 
risks which have come up for assign- 
ment. In advance, some observers be- 
lieved the new law might force as 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Earned % 

Premiums of 

$ Total 

2,608,362,610 57.0 

495,113,230 10.8 

TS RS 1,185,802,515 25.9 
Reciprocals and Lloyds 291,306,854 6.3 
Ua 5,580,585,209 100.0 





Earned ‘d % 


1 ——_ —— 1 





953 ——____—. 946 —____—_. 


Increase Losses Loss Loss Earned % Loss Earned % Loss Written % Loss 
in Prems. Incurred Ratio Premiums of Ratio Premiums of Ratio Premiums ef Ratio Premiums of Ratio 

$ $ % $ Total % $ Total % $ Total % $ Total % 
162,956,909 1,540,827,090 59.2 2,445,405,701 9 52.9 2,236,404,973 5 47.4 2,100,653,465 53.6 50.4 566,565,894 1.6 43.6 
—70,627,909 283,133,034 57.2 565,741,159 12.9 47.4 633,970,442 15.2 43.5 601,143,054 15.4 49.9 265,890,669 22.4 504 
89,672,467 683,667,008 57.8 1,096,130,048 25.0 52.2 1,046,145,208 25.0 46.7 961,744,049 24.6 514 285,791,933 23.9 44.7 
16,724,746 165,343,516 56.7 274,582,108 6.3 50.3 264,818,155 6.3 46.2 250,703,828 64 50.2 72,541,046 6.1 519 
198,726,193 3,672,970,618 583 7,381,850,016 100.0 51.8 G,181,338,178 100.0 27.3 3,914,244,396 100.6 50.7  1,190,789,512 1000 46.0 
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many as 450,000 into tne assigned risk 
plan. But there have turned out to be 
fewer than 50,000. The total in Janu- 
ary, February and March—regarded 
as the heaviest months—was just 
about 30,000. However, there is some 
reexamination of new business insur- 
ers put on the books after Jan. 1, par- 
ticularly by one large auto writer, and 
additions to the total of risks assigned 
are expected to continue through June. 

Another fact which apparently sur- 
prised underwriters, pleasantly for 
once, was that compulsory in New 
York produced more good business 
than many expected. How much un- 
insured good business was plowed up 
by the compulsory law no one knows, 
but there was a respectable number of 
second cars that had not been insured, 
and quite a number of farm cars came 
up for coverage. The latter had been 
predicted because of the traditional in- 
dependent—and economical—attitude 
of farmers. Incidentally farm business 
over the country as a class has con- 
tinued to be so good that whereas for 
two or three years farmers have been 
getting a 20% discount in the rates, in 
some areas they are likely to get 30%. 
The total number of uninsured cars 
turned up by compulsory in New York 
definitely is smaller than expected. 
From indications it is clear that pro- 
ponents of compulsory overstated the 
percentage of uninsured cars; and op- 
ponents, though emphasizing the ef- 
fectiveness of financial responsibility 
in achieving a high percentage of in- 
sured automobiles, apparently did not 
overstate the percentage and possibly 
understated it. 


In addition to the evidence supplied 
by the initial operation of compulsory 
in New York, there is now other evi- 
dence to bear out the belief held for 
some time by a few automobile under- 
writers that a good many more auto- 
mobiles are insured in New York and 
elsewhere in the U. S. than heretofore 
has been considered the case. 

A recent survey which involved a 
large sampling by a competent out- 
side research organization indicated 
that approximately 85% plus of all pri- 
vate passenger automobiles country- 
over are insured for liability, 72% 
plus are insured for comprehensive, 
and 59% pilus are insured for collision. 

Those who have been discounting 
the available statistical indications of 
the number of insured cars may be 
erring on the low side. In New York, 
for example, the motor vehicle bu- 
reau figures of approximately 96%, 
based on the percentage of insured 
vehicles involved in reportable acci- 
dents, may have been too low before 
compulsory. If the 85% figure is ap- 
proximatey correct for the entire coun- 
try, the statements of proponents of 
compulsory were off base. The size 
of the problem of the uninsured mo- 
torist, which spokesmen for certain 
branches of the business have insisted 
was quite small, are given weight and 
authority. If the figure stands up, the 
objections to unsatisfied judgment 
funds may be somewhat weakened. 

Certainly the figure shows that the 
financial responsibility laws have been 
highly effective. It is also possible that 
the effort of agents (of all kinds) to 
sell auto liability has been more ef- 
fective than it was given credit for. 

Whenever general automobile liabil- 
ity experience gets bad, the assigned 
risk experience gets worse. Assigned 
risk business does not pay its own 
way, and apparently is never going to 
do so. The feeling today among the 
most experienced underwriters of au- 
tomobile business and the ones who 

eryve on the assigned risk advisory 





20 Leading Groups in Auto Premi 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
Prem. Prems. Prems. Prems, 
$ $ $ 
1. STATE FARM 12. AMERICAN 
State Farm Mutual Auto . 263,778,109 225,754,503 | American .............. 
See ee CUE. hae seen... .. coe esa ee Bankers Indemnity ...... — ane 
I wh atc, cactaas Sua 263,778,109 222,754,503 | American Auto .......... 51,931,976 37,104,016 
Associated Indemnity 718,058 337,751 
2. ALLSTATE inate ya antE 73,165,738 60,034,363 
IN Se a ee ale 236,273,819 208,205,734 
Allstate Fire 22,217,516 19,458,103 13. ROYAL-GLOBE 
eae a er eran 258,491,335 227,663,837 aot TA ED Hes Sdn d © 12:205,686 9,188,061 
PNY 650. e ibn ee. bemk s ,686,768 11,923, 
3. TRAVELERS a tia at 4,605,960 rey 
i as au ne 89,505,242 83,746,552 | American & Foreign ..... 3,574,775 3,647,168 
Travelers Indem. ......... 90,477,272 89,656,785 erg 3 & Foreign ....... 2,268,607 2,314,548 
Travelers Fire ........... 13,040,475 14,118,459 | L. & LL & G............. 7,837,008 7,995,718 
SINS acasvccs Memes ole Star... oe eee ee eee 3,918,503 3,997,858 
eet a are 193,022,989 187,521,796 | Thames & Mersey ....... 1,374,913 1,402,756 
Virginia F.& M. ......... 1,374,913 1,402,756 
4. GENERAL MOTORS saa oe es He ar oka 10,655,582 10,871,370 
General Exchange ....... 136,971,825 139,142,057 | vote pope ett 
Motors eee oe, kc emme tee hes + rae Fite _— re 
ME ic evi Onnek de cee 173,626,376 174,599,696 
x 14. LOYALTY 
5. HARTFORD FIRE mews Sent Ee at aD 29,613,378 19,243,339 
Hartford Fire ............ 32,144,100 33,442,200 | Girard .......... weceee pact as 2,010,496 
Hartford Accident |.) Sane 86 06a | See Prank... 3.961.337 2,010,496 
New York Underwriters _. 1,382,541 811,496 WOUNOS .....--- 55s 8,884,012 5,457,064 
eS ee 345,635 344.764 | Metropolitan Casualty 8,884,012 = 15,309,269 
Northwestern F. & M. .... 432,044 Bie ~~ eel ie 0 
Twin City Fire .......... 259,227 258,574 OORT reece eee eee eee 59,226,751 60,554,702 
ee 124,791,436 120,705,972 
15. SERVICE 
_ 6 NATIONWIDE MUTUAL Service Fire ............. 41,197,862 43,386,400 
Nationwide Mutual ...... 108,032,293 112,308,574 | Service Casualty ......... 13,885,548 14,465,769 
Nationwide Mutual Fire 6,905,604 7,103,401 | Lake Shore Exch. ........ 474,053 623,861 
(gaat. an ey we 114,937,897 119,411,975 ME ster ae fitus 55,557,463 58,476,030 
vi sae OF LOS ANGELES 16. NORTH AMERICA 
agaeseesss Scenes caste aee Ins. Co. of North Amer. 15,022,088 15,823 
Farmers Exchange ....... 85,752,782 85,227,491 en, 823,251 
Truck Exchange ......... 20,511,118 18,455,694 | Idemnity of No. Amer. 36,141,917 35,318,676 
ED naw dik. eemeieuereaiane Oa eee aa st Philadelphia F. & M. ..... 2,478,050 2,706,645 
ee. eek. 106,263,900 103,683,185 | Total ................ 53,642,055 = 53,848,572 
8. AETNA LIFE COMPANIES 17. THE FUND 
Aetna Casualty .......... 102,145,655 70,500,029 | Fireman’s Fund ......... 30,802,669 27,957,553 
Standard, Conn. ......... 397,444 520,368 | Fireman’s Fund Indem. 6,904,046 5,990,688 
IE oss che wwddee bh 6,354 7,427 | Home F. & M............ 6,904,046 5,990,688 
ee | senate oct 102,549,453 95,309,103 | National Surety ......... 8,497,287 11,095,007 
BS a et 53,108,048 51,032,936 
9. KEMPER COMPANIES 
Lumbermens Mutual Cas. 66,505,996 65,143,834 q 
American Motorists ...... 20,161,762 19,040,367 | ¢ 1 18. GENERAL ACCIDENT 
hana: Eheitiiianans thes. 1.208.815 1,597,265 eneral Accident ........ 38,066,729 38,789,286 
peat, nos, ol pally ie cecg MMM asae coies i a Ee a 9,887,462 8,946,099 
Federal Mutual .......... 489,293 479,178 | Pennsylvania General 1,483,117 sees gs 
9 (lamas caplet 88,365,866 86,260,644 | PML ------------ eee, 49,437,308 = 47,735,385 
10. AMERICA FORE 19. GENERAL AMERICA 
Continental ......;..... 12,525,509 13,326,674 | General of Seattle ...... . 10,428,926 10,996,794 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 10,445,566 10,600,972 | General Casualty ........ 21,520,107 22,041,280 
RAR OS Er aati ae 3,408,697 2,776,122 | First National ........... 299,663 254,156 
Fidelity & Casualty ...... 57,227,973 58,037,650 | Safeco ................. 15,831,713 10,535,397 
* "RRR et 2a 83,647,745 86,245,925 Total ..........+--045 48,080,409 43,827,627 
LIBERTY MUTUAL 20. CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
Liberty Mutual .......... 71,247,034 68,952,462 | Continental Casualty 43,537,867 39,766,784 
Liberty Mutual Fire ..... 6,503,531 Geerwee | SOOMOROTUNUIOM nck ltltecvecs - oe 
ia etapa pipe ran ae 77,750,565 75,210,380 BE 2S, Sc ieiiees, ot 43,537,867 39,766,784 











committees is that the AR program 
performs a social function. The AR 
plans are to a degree eleemosynary in 
character, and the good drivers are 
going to have to carry part of the cost 
of these traffic misfits. 

However, there is at this time a dis- 
position to get more adequate rates 
on assigned risks, and the effort cur- 
rently is to put the assigned risk ex- 
perience, less the clean risks, in with 
general rates. This will at least enable 
the companies to get back more of their 
money. There is also in the works a 
rearrangement of the assignment sys- 
tem to provide a more equitable dis- 
tribution of assigned risks. There is 
even a suggestion that there be a flat, 
not variable, rate. Presently the in- 
surers, stock, mutual, and independ- 
ent, use their own regular rates as 
the base on which to rate their as- 


signed risks. Thus there presently is 
the same proportional variation for 
assigned risks as there would be for 
the normal risk. Companies writing at 
deviation would like to have more 
money for ARs, and local agents don’t 
care much for having discounts adver- 
tised to ARs who may belong to fam- 
ilies they insure. 

On one book of business of about 
$10 million, assigned risks represented 
$500,000 of earned premium, but the 
whole book was thrown into the red 
by that small proportion of assigned 
risks. Otherwise, the company would 
have had a profit. 

There is some difference of opinion 
about the so-called “clean risks” in 
assigned risk pools. In New York the 
record for clean risks assigned was, 
for one recent period, a loss ratio of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Auto premiums for all other groups 
in 1956 and 1955 are given below: 






1956 1955 

$ $ 
Employers Liab. _.............. 25,233,666 23,767,429 
Employers Fire 4,053,928 4,188,164 
Amer. Employers 13,757,093 12,362,126 


~ 121,704 88,405 
. 43,166,391 40,406,124 
19,101,226 18,860,711 





” 21,533,528 19,429,412 
* 40;634,754 38,290,123 
14,019,534 15,505,690 
22'524'376 20,059,415 

6,220 4 





Great American 
Great Amer. Ind. 
Rochester Amer. 
Detroit F.&M. ..... 
Amer. National 








Mass. F.&M. 
UIUIODD.-°. céchatmsueets 
Hardware Mut. Cas. 947, 
Hard. Dirs. Mut. F.......... 1,431,655 aan 


Am. Fidel. & Cas. . 
Am. Fidel. Fire 
Interstate Indem. 

Total 
St. Paul F.&M. 
St. Paul Mercury . 
St. Paul-Merc. Ind. 

Total 











32,703,360 10,974,954 


3,627, 
4,671,906 9 
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1956 1955 1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 
N. W. Nat. Cas. 6,783,692 6,757,089 2,181,255 Srccseeerees 0 ssssacnes ‘ 
= SUE | sacctheivnieiniins 36,576,623 35,506,267 , ol 9,993,622 10,047,745 9,483,715 : 8,572,669 8,221,409 
aioe ail tee oP 213,365 1,056,838 Trinity Univ. 9,625,393 8,993,991 London & Lanc. _ 990,896 N. J. Mirs. MN ssssstacoies _ 694,030 62,327 
West American . 680,325 1,028,310 Security Natl. sd 55,494 OS ae 8 599,230 644,083 N. J. Mfrs. Ind. ................ 7,628,446 7,296,028 
Total — ................ 37,270,313 37,591,415 . RRA 9,680,887 9,013,404 Law Union & Rock a 207,426 222.951 1 ea wee 8,322,476 7,358,355 
New Amsterdam 25,357,409 24,460,510 North British 1,764,358 1437931 Safeguard ................ 253,520 272,496 PeerleSS ccs. 8,015,114 5,831,649 
a's. Casualty 11,575,435 11,575,388 Pennsylvania 1,917,167 1,557,758 Stand. Marine ~- 708,852 859,391 Caledonian Amer. ....... —. 
TIN. socoiuiaiasceastssimairessstiecs 36,932,844 36,035,898 Commonwealth RIN cccocenssssmvins 1,028,863 1,086,632 Netherlands 2.0... 159,516 175,552 
Tota ommonwealt ts 856,335 718,965 pea is i A 59, i 55 
Standard er 29,189,922 28,015,995 Mercantile _...... ee 856,335 718.965 - = anc. Ind. Soniaee pape . Ti sila 8,270,322 6,112,552 
Planet sess: .. 3,243,324 3,112,887 Homeland _...... - 420,983 359,482 nc a” Seernennanr arcs, Ces URI... we 6 ;645,701 5,840,695 
Total .. $2,483,246 $1,128,882 Ocean Marine once, ceccescccee  ccccseece Springfield F.&M 7,432,013 7,118,417 Natl. Union Ind. 648,362 492,586 
— 31966971 21266991 Central Surety . 3,790,685 5,439,157 Michigan F.&M. 675,637 649,128 Birmingham .................... 810,452 703,697 
ev] hy 1996998 1933-362 . i . 9,605,863 10,232,258 a eo nem a 900,849 862,837 .  aSancaere eS 8,104,515 7,036,978 
Standard, N. Y. 3,993,993 3,866,726 Empl. Cas. 9,423,266 8,938,092 _ Total ............. sade miok 9,008,499 __ 8,630,382 Stuyvesant at Ra 7,439,526 5,559,837 
Century Indem. 3,993,993 3,866,724 Empl. Nat. ... 5,125 1,765 a oS Aw 6,993,464 6,753,087 National Mutual. = 638,014 689,833 
Total re 31,951,955 30,933,803 Texas Empl. ; VRE ee eee Merchants Indem. ............ 1,748,366 1,688,272 Total... couse $077,540 6,529,670 
emcee 25,136,155 23,635,193 _Totel A SS —_ $741,880 _8,441359 Security, Conn. 3474.71 3.375.375 
Amer. Guarantee ” 4,284,103 3,437,279 Pacific of N. Y. 3,836,935 3,888,523 Gulf ......... das 7,323,864 6,996,548 Conn. Indem. 4,457,280 4,272.976 
OC —7—7?— aa .. 29,420,258 27,072,472 Bankers & Ship. 3,370,420 3,414,137 Atlantic, Tex. 2... 1,248,805 1,224,861 (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
lvert Fire 27,648,487 39 860.585 = —— in Sale ioe cs dlaamantl 
aeier ane 1,159,747 1,222,186 
Vehicle Exch. . 33,343 38,356 
Cavalier Lloyds sveapelieinin!” -... | idphimiaoune 
Total 28,841,577 31,130,127 
mco 25,096,878 26,046,295 
Looe ik 2 a 
Midway Exch. . 487,620 728,698 
Ra RRR 25,618,287 26,774,993 
National Fire . .........ccess 21,023,795 19,605,091 
Transcontinental . 98,710,082 1,225,316 
EG .. 24,738,877 24,506,355 i 
Federal 17,994,273 17,463,253 
Alliance 1,440,411 1,289,365 
Marine 1,028,863 1,028,632 
Vigilant 1,299,341 1,221,594 - 
| = 617,318 593,998 
Teted ._........ .. 22,380,206 21,654,842 
Amer. Mut. , . 15,053,806 14,905,943 
Allied Am. M.F. ..... ie 4,125,020 4,407,594 
Am. Policyholders . . 2,908,907 2,168,046 
| 22,087,733 21,481,583 
, SD.) eas 8,606,089 7,992,773 
Western Cas. . 12,268,716 11,578,164 
gpa 20,874,805 19,570,937 2 
Pacific National 2,206,589 2,547,730 
Paramount Fire ‘ 72,702 75,032 
Manufrs. Fire ..... a ae ee 
Manufrs. Cas. 11,282,504 10,210,790 
Premier __...... . 6,177,892 6,772,493 
Automotive 221,003 438,132 
 » See 19,960,690 20,044,17 
Phoenix of N. Y. . 8,221,890 7,507,876 
Union Marine ...... - 107,808 116,882 
London Guar. . 11,339,458 11,786,086 
SII sieinseantasnnéanndgntsscstontionen 19,669,156 19,811,584 
MII. consscacscuastentadocceneent 8,677,135 8,901,115 
Reliance . 1,735,427 1,780,222 2 
Eureka Cas. 1,156,952 1,186,814 \ 
Gen. Cas., Wis. . 7,562,967 7,547,280 Act! past 
SIL sasisrsonese . 19,132,481 19,415,431 nck com 
ws. Fire . 8,359,310 6,215,634 er gt 
North River 3,849,736 3,065,759 egueine: 
British Amer. ; 388,670 313,707 
ae me > a le 697,675 567,612 
4,245,176 3,371,036 
International cinsdniannteyieedatiins 65, 59,705 
a lekiiedeshionss 17,605,616 13,997,420 
Amer. Casualty 13,113,690 12,399,727 : \ 
Amer. Aviation - 4,141,164 3,915,703 
gS 17,254,854 854 16,315,430 
Buckeye Union ................... 871,965 842,753 
Buckeye Un. Cas. . 15,182,942 14,278,987 
Mayflower _..... 1,122,365 1,115,666 
__ . 17,177,272 16,237,406 & 
Auto Mutual - 1,729,388 1,690,230 
Factory Mut. Liab. . 15,204,121 14,395,428 
EE ia sestedncaviacn - 16,933,509 16,085,658 
Ohio Farmers 5,461,399 5,482,359 
0. Farmers Ind. - 11,137,913 10,986,189 
_Tot eT 16,599,312 16,468,548 
Phoenix, IIL, casdagerhnessie 9,515,237 
Conn. Fire ........ . 5,741,954 
Equit. F.&M. 1,148,389 









Minneapolis F. &M. 
Total 





Amer. Surety 
Surety Fire 
‘otal... 












Eng. 
Ocean "Accident 
Columbia Cas. 
Amer. Central 




































California .............. A 
Comml. Un., N. Y . 
Union, Eng. 374,417 
Palatine 374,417 
British Gen: ae 160,569 
eS -» 16,188,870 
Harleysville M.c. 11,424,890 10 
Musteyeville Mut. we 4,224,578 
BS iia inesschiiernbicasesozseuis 15,649,468 
oo BRUC, FITC. cccccccesssseoee 2,633,198 »991,; 
Empl. Mut. Liab. a "314,534 11,869,100 
_Total Semeetieenee 14,947,732 14,420,453 
Swiss Reins. ..... 7,095,138 5,529,688 
* Sante. Reins. 6,776,928 6,098,762 
a ee 13,872,058 11,884,453 
= — M.L. 12,882,974 11,960,167 
= Grange Fire . 639,058 562,307 
— 13,522,082 12,522,474 
9,022,591 8,231,636 
3,866,825 3,527,845 













11,759,481 
11,634,928 





























Pa. T.&F. M.F 36,034 494 
Oa 12,624,224 12,483,422 
Teykeye-Security seaside 3,374,382 3,150,481 
Industria i 4,458,121 5,708,893 
ba Security 112,139 52,983 
3,539,606 3,426,202 
“Total 11,484,248 12,332,559 
Ind. Lun Lumb. Mut. 7,377,715 6,779,890 
ey Mut. 963,547 3,884,086 
11,341,262 10,663,976 
9,317,753 7,939,129 
1,368,499 1,407,021 
oe aaa 
10,772,431 9,346,150 

3,209,930 3,290,656 





R &S Automobile policies are as sleek and well engineered as today’s fine 
cars — our exclusive “SHORT WRITE”? policy for instance is as easy to 
Process as using power steering and the time “SHORT WRITE’® saves is like 


getting 40 miles to the gallon! 
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1956 1955 
~ $ I 
Total 7.932.151 7.648.341 
Pacific Empl. 6,624,851 6,464,349 nsurance for Your Automobile 
Cal. Union canes ijuletibae 
Meritplan 808,565 866,978 
Total Se caninaaersined 7,633,396 7,351,323 
New ae. pe 3,163,170 3,404,262 
Granite State . 892,175 60,175 
Amer. Fidelity 3,485,063 2,728,020 
TRIE. ncancrseccspeonernticn 7,540,408 7,002,457 
Selected Risks... 563,632 6,397,931 
Select. Risks Ind. 6,882,493 642,009 ul ore 
eee 7,446,125 7,039,940 
Houston F.&C. 3,002,339 4,371,999 
General, Tex. 1,358,653 1,742,306 
Insurors Indem. 1,918,329 2,035,959 | 
Assoc. Empl. ...... 563,131 130,168 | 
SS 9 Rn 6,842,452 8,280,432 | 
Anchor Cas. 5,536,665 5,044,913 | 
Queen. City 110877084 705.534 Than Gasoline to Run It 
Total ....... 6,623,749 6,250,447 
Indiana” Caer 6,839,016 | By Wm. P. HENDERSON erage agrees a medium priced car, the facts involved in the cost deserve 
{1 ROMER 6,528,702 6,339,016 | using it for business and pleasure, the careful review. If some sound 
: - and or- 
Natl. Auto & Cas. ccc 6.005.361 6,909,096 | The fact that, on the average, insur- rates shown below would apply. Bu- derly conclusions can be arrived 7 
— eiuare aaesines vg — private p smagge 2g automo- reau rates were averaged out from now, it may be possible to take cor. 
oo. 3.036.264 2,354,250 more than e gasoline seven large metropolitan areas across rective measures to reverse the spiral- 
Sun of N. ¥. 3,036, 264 3,546,798 needed to operate it is a matter of con- the country. Rural rates would be_ ing costs and bad results 
(RSLS 6,072,528 5,901, : ; : ‘ 
Caine Wats 5,674,649 5,216,119 octyl - ype ot tae whose lower, but those used in the example To begin with, we should first un. 
National Mut. 23° 21,675 | P cts and services are being priced do not reflect the latest increases. derstand that insurance rates are ar- 
eee 5,697,772 _ 5,237,794 | out of reach of many motorists by fac- Comprehensive physical rived at from loss experience and th 
Cas. Recip.| Exch. — ero tors over which the companies have damage $ 25.86 rates for coverages shown in the t ble 
quity utual ...... ,922, ,810, . * beagle . a 
Recip. Exch., Mo. ccccccccc sss we cr no control. As the price trend of in- Collision ($100 deductible) 49.40 above reflect the cost of doing her 
.__ ee at 5 Ae oes Praia ; go pata as a $5,000 property damage ness two years ago and not the bad 
ew. oa. esis? 1522971 p y e jaws are aiscusse liability 25.57 loss experience of 1955 and 1956. The 
Total 5,231,392 5,400,392 | More and more frequently, and as they 10/20 bodily inj C 
| ; ily injury rates are the direct results of losses 
lL ier 5,197,756 3,883,251 | are adopted the insurance industry liabilit : ; 
ee ee cain dix tel edits deeaiiinebed iability 56.00 paid plus a small claim expense done 
ORE 5,197,765 3,883,251 | pase oh oat Qik = saleeedinn $1,000 medical payments 10.43 ona volume basis, plus a selling ex- 
Amer. Indemnity 5,173,009 4,845,324 - “SIRT DR. ens " 
Am. Fire & Indem. 886 higher costs. Total $167.26 pense, plus one of the smallest profits 


Texas Gen. Indem. . 
Texas Indemnity 



















































This should be disturbing to individ- 



































































































































RN acca 4,845,324 ; : : : ‘ > 
seh a ne —— since ap osd At 16 miles per gallon, 520 gallons service standpoint. The automobile 
Pa. Mfrs. Cas. 4,657,088 re g is the chiel cause Of IN- would be used annually. owner has further price protection in 
ote saat — — rates. The car manufacturers, 520 gallons at 23 cents per that only needed rate increases may 
acme wil aon too, should be alarmed as rising costs gallon $119.60 be granted by _ state  imsurance 

Total 3,906,808 | Of automobile operation will become a 520 gallons (state, federal and commissioners. 
fone 7,956,269 | restricting factor on sales. The manu- sales tax—9 cents 46.80 
Commnl. — oan facturer is the first who can do some- Total —— = % - 
ont 7038-405 | thing about the situation, as we will wing $166.40 The main reasons for increasing 

antic (ee'or2 | point out. ny — <4 tax should have been costs, in order of their importance are: 

4,542,812 4,226,481 , ‘ spent for roads. 1. Increasing frequency of accidents 
Yorkshire... ToT 3710272 | Before going on, let's prove the This cost example for the average injuries and deaths 
Seaboard F.&M. R 4 wae headline statement: If you are an av- automobile owner is subject to such 2. Soaring nieake ol autemebiie an 
St. Louis F.&M. 1,430,846 1,586,187 — om eg rh area, make lision repairs that have doubled and 
Wash. F.&M. .......... 1,430, 586, of car, high mileage driving, age of car trebled in recent 

. pos . ea years. 

Ins, Co... St. Louls .. ves aan William P. Henderson is head of and other conditions; but the motorist 3. Increasing size of personal inj 

Total ene 4.292'538 4,758,410 | Henderson Tire Co. of Detroit, which who b - = jury 

* ea een ate 292, ’ ‘ who beats the average and pays more claims awarded by juries under the 
Farmers & Merch. . 10,9 1,837 | does a large volume of business with for gasoline than he does for i i ing 3 
Tri-State... 3,460,643 3,436,332 | insurers in auto repair and replace- j; ES en ae Sr oe iene 
arideantern 88.614 799.549 : : : is a loser even so because insurance surance money and not thei 

ment. He h tten h ticl : : y oe es 
Magnolia 2,332 3,304 | ment. He has written his article from stil costs him t h and th i 
Total ......... 4,262,528 4,241,022 @ neutral position for the b it costs him too much and the rates = Like any commodity, when the price 
os GSS SiS 787 41d i Pp ; e benefit of are continuing to increase as they gets too high and people can’t afford 
Ssur. | -.-- ered ; the insurance business. Readers who jh b doing for th : : ; 
Manhattan F.&M. " 337,462 - : ; ave been doing for the past several it, they try to get along without it 
Guarantee _.......... 2,579,224 2,025,707 | are interested in passing along Mr. years. When this li t t bile i : 
ee oe 4,144,309 __ 3,150,583 | Henderson’s ideas to auto dealers Or Because th f bile i a: eee 
Kcnar tieaered 3,940,423 4,067,771 | any facturer btai int use the use of an automobile is surance, it forces a new set of condi- 
Mat, BM a ee urers may obtain reprints at so essential to nearly all Americans tions. O t 

Total oeeccene- 3,940,423 4,067,771] cost (5 cents each) from: William P. that the “normal” ee et age ro » nage want to carry coverage 
American Home 2,974,153 2,590,546 | Henderson, Henderson Tire Co., 1991 t F : 4 : — ee investment. As Se 
State of gai 3 324:882 9 176,723 Shisdhnaid demneion dneibhen: thes not continue without it, the price of cars are purchased on time payment, 

ae 798, 3,367, ’ ’ . automobile insurance is important and 
oR a3 BOS 558 503 p the bank or finance companies insist 
Car & General . ... 2,060,234 1,609,379 
Provident Fire 772,965 621,452 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
State, Eng. 1,176 3,518 $ $ $ $ : $ $ 

Total... 3,610,180 2,863,341] Eagle Fire 899,826 791,207 | Total _....... 456,013 310,711 | LAO Fire eiccenvsessseenn 810 1,320 
Bituminous Cas. ccs 3,532,384 3,431,398 Total ... 1,888,631 _ 1,634,760 | Bradential Si 830 Ta7 352 se ya CCE Bian. - ga Oe 
— F.&M. 3,533,384 sa ae National F.&M. 50,140 83,403 | Skandia 168,832 149°883 cuteniemaenemndinan 217,893 115,070 

eat 532 431,398 | National Indem. 1,672,897 1,764,293 | Hudson 42,237 37,470 Millers National 193,720 1519 
Fear! Tea ieee owe 1,723,037 __1,847,696 | Total _...... 422,100 _$74,707 | “illinois Fire a aan 
onarc 750,82 778, Atlas ....... $83,132 618,314 | Intl. Lloyds : a wb 

| ageenanevasemes 3,416,720 3,385,129 | Albany 294/360 247,663 | Southern Lloyds 149°166  102°303 | Maritime... 24,188 24,350 
NE ck caracemaneccee 3112599 3.152.951 | Quaker Giiy F&M. 459,323 482,738 | Southland Lloyds 149;166 136,019 | Reliance Marine 24,192 2458 
Arrowhead one all 922586 nes are 1,636,815 1,348,715 ere j 340,629 ane eee 24,173 24,104 

Total css 3,312,9 ae nl SL. a RR RRR esses | Constellati : : iw = as lS 
Talon Rats inden Sas ao em | Varuna i a | Tee ae | Tonic Me is ia 
a “an! fo Py yl y~ ~-¥ cneatanlnanadlmeneementae y ’ OT sassisscesssonsonronanecnnnccrsse 103,960 72,821 

EEE 3,280,701 3,350,757 Suburban Cas. 1,513,848 1,512,740 
Pan American .....cecsee 1,272,387 1,215,635 oj ifiiisccteomaechiieedioiinsd 9: Sueieetiobial | 2. + Snide t . . 

Pan. Am. F.&C 1,937,344 1,702,474 “Op Seat ERS 1,513,848 1,512,740 1956 A m b l E f 

Total... 3,209,731 2,918,109 | Northern, Eng. os... 1,199,959 1,220,515 utomobile xperience ° 
Twin States ... SD SUR WEE | er. Bprine 2 cress eee RE P 
South States 572,702 692,315 | Amer. Marine 107,219 113,668 L ORGANIZATIONS 

Tetal _.......... 3,068,962 3,048,386 Ss 1,307,178 1,334,183 
Fagle Star 611,257 377,685 | Scottish Union 778,720 1,049, = 
—=, Bn 1gen100 1,921°910 | American Union 4is'311 1a a ao — Incr.or BI PDL _ PHD 1955 1955 

Total 2,600,357 2,299,595 | Maritime _........... 24,188 24,359 inte — —_— — = _- — nes. oened 
a S021 850-450 | — Total nnn 1,222,219 1,639,588 000. ‘Omitted ems. remy 
Canadian Indem. 1,652,417 1,490,335 | CEMtury — wsccccssose enna aiapi 618,637 532,761 $ $ % % 

pee gra aa 2,554,908 2,320,815 | Pacific Coast 154,659 694 | Auto. Club, Mo. .......... 4,588,642 2,198,517 47.9 
Amer. Equitable 1,214,524 1,345,824 eo 773,296 616,455 | Auto Club, So. Cal. 20,323,572 10,848,887 53.3 
Globe & Repub. .. 457,322 : I ea oo. Exch., Cal. 176,280 78,676 44.6 
Merch. & Mfrs. 304,881 NE Se A a ee ae re gp on Ex., Pa. 5,489 213 38.8 
N. Y. Fire ... 558,948 616.836 | Phenix Mutual ......... 208,487 195,128 al. Cas. Ind. Ex. ...... 3,460,650 1,616,299 46.5 

Total .. 2,535,675 2,808,800 | Mfrs. & Merch. Mut. sn.00). See | Co ee See. 2 47.2 
New Zealand 1,639,824 1,555,056 | — TOC aa 21,217 __ 487,620 | Coe" Rec. Ex, Mo. 7... 3,642.50 9193 513 

outh Britis RE taal: METICAN Title .....cssesssnvees 181,297 163,241 404. é 
Baiolse Marine {18100 sB8Gdd | Eauity “Genera 94,996 56,923 | Cleveland =o Mee ee 

seeneeeeeeee reece A y 1,678,470 ise ire ... 1, 56,664 C seseeeenes A . ¥ 
~ ae ant atehle D omml. Unds., Mich. 508,011 305,161 60.0 = 
Cambridge Mut. 464,709 _ 476,853 | Soya a a Consolidated Unds. .... 3,111,928 1,785,547 57.1 — 83,344 1,401 625 1,085 3,195,272 411 
Merrimack Mut. 1,454,261 1,430,560 saa Pao a Cons. & Dist., Cal. ..... 187,934 97,955 52.2 — 61,462 .... 187 «(249,396 36.0 
a4 ; ae ae in : 82,440 | Detroit Auto Club. ..33,624°4 Salata tstinttoss § 

Total ....... 1,943,719 1,907,413 | Union & “Phenix 49, 28,397 | Eagle Recip., Mo. gama 'ssteat $0 ee SS ine “—— = 
Harford “Mutual 1,695,640 1,397,422 Urbane wenn 51514 34,189 | Erie Exch. .... 75.0 690,666 2,943 1,908 2,369 6,531,458 535 
Maryland Nat. | Bpeewaivie: whe ’ . * B eanibees ee ee ace see 

Rete” co eas 1,893,685 1,837,422 | Unity Hire... 280,729 222,330 | Farmers Auto, Ill 64.4 367,186 1.649 SoD 2.258 4,421,119 558 
Sori vas 565 B05 Sas ass | ntermelle 5,282 | Farmers Exch. 67 G12 525,291 32785 17,664 357302 85,227,491 585 

; 553 |New Rotterdam 25,867 2,104 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) ae 





The average annual mileage of all 
automobiles is 8,300 miles per year. 
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of any industry. It is a highly competi- 
tive business from both a price and 
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that physical damage insurance be 
carried. It is like fire insurance on a 
mortgaged house. 

Medical payments, protecting the 
driver and passenger from large medi- 
cal and hospital bills, is desirable and 
needed because everyone is conscious 
of the danger of injuries in accidents. 
Bodily injury and property damage 
liability protect the owner from negli- 
gent accidents and the cost of law 
suits. They are coverages some motor- 
ists try to get by without, reasoning 
that if they are careful they may not 
have an accident. 

As the price of insurance goes up, 
more drivers might take this attitude: 
The first answer to counteract higher 
cost is for states to pass financial re- 
sponsibility laws aimed at getting 
those drivers off the road who cannot 
pay damages after causing an acci- 
dent. In some areas the delays in es- 
tablishing liability even when the laws 
are enforced gives the feeling of lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse is 
stolen. Some states feel they can cor- 
rect this by passing new laws, and a 
few of them have turned to compul- 
sory insurance, forcing all auto owners 
to buy bodily injury and property 
damage liability. 

The point has been reached in a 
couple of large eastern cities at which 
the buyer of a low priced car pays 
about 10% of the cost of a new car for 
complete insurance. This is the same 
as 20% of the value of a good used 
car, and it is an annual cost. If the 
automobile purchaser is buying on in- 
stallments, he is required by the bank 
to carry fire, theft and collision, and 
by state law to carry bodily injury 
liability insurance cover. The re- 
sult of such high costs is that car sales 
are reduced in these areas, the insur- 
ance market is curtailed and thousands 
of people can no longer afford automo- 
biles. Under present trends and legis- 
lative action, these conditions will be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

Another natural offshoot of this sit- 
uation that has a sour note is the for- 
mulation of assigned risk plans. Insur- 
ance companies, in an effort to reduce 
losses and protect themselves, cancel 
insurance on drivers who have had 
too many losses. They try to do this in 
an honest manner, but it is occurring 
frequently. Once cancelled as a poor 
insurance risk, the driver is likely to 
have difficulty proving he is a good 
customer for another company, and if 
he is unsuccessful a new problem 
arises. It is not the function of an in- 
Surance company to determine who 
Shall drive a car. As a solution as- 
signed risk plans have been formed in 
states having financial responsibility 
or compulsory insurance laws. Recent 
Statistics show that the premium fox 
assigned risks should be about 100% 
above standard. Because the assigned 
risk group is growing in numbers with 
increasingly bad losses, there is cause 
for alarm. 

It is most significant to note that the 
two states which have adopted com- 
pulsory insurance laws have the high- 
est insurance costs in the country. It 
must be admitted they were high be- 
fore the laws were passed, but it is 
only logical to assume that these states 
Saw fit to pass the laws only because 
many people did not buy insurance. It 
had become too expensive. It there- 
fore follows that high insurance costs 
became a major cause of the passage 
ef compulsory insurance laws. Verifi- 
cation of this line of reasoning is sup- 
ported by the observation that the 
clamoring of over-zealous groups for 
passage of additional such laws is 


greatest in the states where insurance 
costs are at the highest level. 

These are some of the developments 
which indicate poor results for the fu- 
ture. If nothing is done to stop or re- 
verse the trends, the years ahead, with 
forced restrictions on the use of auto- 
mobiles, can be harmful to the econ- 
omy and even our way of life. 

Basically, then, what is the solution? 

The three major lines of approach, 
and in order of importance, are: 

1. A safe driving plan for all driv- 

ers. Basically, a method must be 


found to make better, more care- 
ful drivers of the 75 million mo- 
torists of the highways. Other than 
young driver training courses, no- 
thing has been offered to date. 
Our country is too rich in brains, 
ability, skills and know-how to 
let this continue. It would produce 
the greatest saving of lives and re- 
duction of injuries, plus a high 
bonus in dollar savings. 
2. Too many cars on too few roads. 
Over-crowded highways will be 
corrected by more and better roads. 
They are on the way by action of 





the government. Only because they 
are far too late and will take 
too long to construct does this 
problem exist with such intensity. 
3. Stop the spiraling cost of collis- 
sion repairs. 

The automobile manufacturer 
has produced a fine, dependable 
means of transportation. Yet the 
cost of collision repairs to this 
non-anticipated vehicle has dou- 
bled or tripled. The second part of 
this article deals with the cost of 
collission repairs, with emphasis 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 





1. We guarantee that all shat- 
terproof glass installations are 
made with first quality mate- 
rials. 

2. We guarantee that all instal- 
lations are made in a good and 
workmanlike manner. 


3. We guarantee to make a 
careful inspection of all our in- 
stallations requiring waterproof 
sealing. 


4. We guarantee that all ex- 
posed edges of safety glass will 
be properly finished to prevent 
injury to passengers or damage 
to supporting parts. 

5S. We guarantee to take every 
precaution possible to protect 
the -<hicle interior and exte- 
rjor against 2»mage during the 





AU TTHOOERUZZTE OD 


Shat ‘R -Froof 


SAFETY 


IDIEAMLIEIR 
Cur Pledge 


OF GUARANTEED INSTALLATION SERVICE 


GLASS 


course of any repair work done 
by us. 


6. We guarantee to make a care- 
ful inspection of all safety glass 
supporting parts in each instal- 
lation we make, and if defects 
are found which are likely to 
cause rebreakage of the glass or 
are a hazard to safety, we guar- 
antee to advise the car owner, 
the insurance company, and all 
other interested parties. 


7. We guarantee that all safety 
glass installed by us is approved 
by all states requiring approval, 
and plies with all applicabh 
requirements of the AMERI- 
CAN STANDARD SAFETY 
CODE FOR SAFETY GLAZ- 
ING MATERIALS FOR MO. 
TOR VEHICLES as prescribed 
by the American Standards 
Association. 





“‘Does this mean better 
auto glass service 











4815 Cabot Avenue ° 





s 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: ! 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION : 


Detroit 10, Michigan 


for insurance companies?”’ 


“It sure does, son!” 


The Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF Deal- 
ers all over the country are using this 
new 7-point “PLEDGE OF GUARAN- 
TEED INSTALLATION SERVICE” to 
guarantee “Insurance” the finest auto 
glass replacement service. 


Insurance companies pay over $200,- 
000,000. for auto glass replacements 
every year. That’s why Authorized 
SHAT-R*PROOF Dealers and their 
“pledge” are important to “Insurance” 
in helping them save money and gain 
policyholder satisfaction. 


The finest auto glass service, guaran- 
teed in writing, costs no more. Only 
an Authorized SHAT*R*PROOF Dealer 
offers this “GUARANTEED INSTAL- 
LATION SERVICE” — Call him now 
and have him explain how this new 
program saves you money! 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS CORPORATION 
4815 Cabot Avenue ° Detroit 10, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send all 
PROOF’S 


the details on SHAT*Re 
“PLEDGE OF GUARANTEED 


INSTALLATION SERVICE” to help me cut 
my auto glass replacement costs and increase 
my customers’ satisfaction. 
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on only one phase of present car 
styling and design to show how 
great the effect is in the terms of 
dollars. The comments are directed 


ARE THEY 


to car manufacturers. They are 
critical, but criticism alone is not 
fair, so a suggested line of think- 
ing is offered as a solution. 


Bumpers or Baubles? 





270 


178 





The above figures do not include so-called gingerbread trim such as grills, 
hood bars, 4 to 8 lamps, lamp doors, name plates, emblems and ornaments, 
which might double the front end costs but may be necessary to sell cars. 


From a styling and appearance stand- 
point, the great masses of chrome 
on the front and rear of the new au- 
tomobiles look fine, and perhaps help 
sell them, but isn’t there another, more 
sensible, approach? Let’s analyze how 
these newly designed front and rear 
assemblies of the automobile function 
on the highways (not on the test 
track), what purpose they serve, and 
how much they cost. 

The drawings above are from 1957 
models. Prices are for the complete 
bumper assemblies and all of the pro- 
tective parts that are attached to 
them. Note that the total is frequently 
10% of the cost of the whole car. 


Because the car moves forward the 
most common of all accidents involves 
the front bumper; and because the ob- 
ject hit is most frequently another 
automobile, the second most common 
accident is to the rear bumper of an- 
other car. If there is a car in the mid- 
dle, it gets it at both ends. At the 
present time, no automobile manufac- 
turer even remotely tries to design a 
front bumper which offers any pro- 
tection when matched with the rear 
of any other car. 

Each succeeding year the bumpers 
have been made longer and wider. At 
the same time the metal has become 
softer and thinner in order to curve, 
bend, punch, stamp and twist into 
every conceivable shape. The metal is 
more fragile and more expensive, and 
proof of how fragile it is can be demon- 
strated by the fact that bumper jacks 
now bend some of the face bars when 
the car is raised. Some manufacturers 
even have to use frame jacks and 
others build brackets to accept jacks. 

When cars are used on the highways 
they are involved in collisions. Nea:iy 
every car has at least one and somé of 
them have a great many..“It has 
veacned the point where” insurance 
men start estimating nearly every col- 


lision loss with a $50, $75, $100 or $150 


bumper replacement item. Even a 
5 mph impact causes double these 
amounts, because frequently two 


bumpers are involved. Most of the 
time the cost is twice or three times 
that of the bumper, because the for- 
ward bullet projection on a front 
bumper glides over the rounded rear 
bumper of the car ahead, causing great 
additional body damage. 

If you as a driver are at fault in a 
slow speed accident involving no bod- 
ily injury, the results look something 
like this: First, you pay your $100 de- 
ductible; your insurance company pays 
your damage above this, say $150; the 
insurance company then pays for the 
damage to the other car, starting with 
a rear bumper cost of perhaps $75 
plus excessive body damage. 

The automobile manufacturers com- 
pletely overlook one of the problems of 
insuring these exposed, easily dam- 
aged bumper assemblies. For example, 
no owner would replace a $50 bumper 
face bar which had a small dent or 
scratch on the chrome if he had to pay 
for it himself. In most cases he 
woudn’t even pay the $6.50 labor 
charge for changing it. But if it be- 
comes part of an insurance loss of any 
type, the motorist immediately insists 
and exercises his full rights under his 
policy. 


Because common sense _ex¢lusions 
on such products canndét be written 
into insurance policies, the companies 
have encouragee such cost-saving de- 
vices as reshaping, rechroming and re- 
storing *. new condition bumper face 
bars with only minor damage. This 
saves 20% of the wholesale price of 
iuew face bars, and is a service being 
offered all over the country. One in- 
surance company in Detroit just start- 
ing the program estimates it will save 
$100,000 in 1957. The company will 
pay $400,000 for this service, but it 


would cost them $500,000 in the pur- 
chase of new bumper face bars. 

This is only one insurance company 
in one city on a limited basis on only 
one part of a bumper—what is the to- 
tal in millions of dollars nationally? 
What will the total be if it is remem- 
bered that these figures represent 
1954-1956 construction and do not re- 
flect the trend of the future repre- 
sented in 1957 autos just going on the 
road? 

Along with this expensive, weak 
bumper construction there has devel- 
oped a second factor that further in- 
creases repair costs and is now ap- 
parent on nearly all 1957 models. 
Grills, front fender panels and expen- 
sive trim parts on most cars have been 
moved forward to one-quarter of an 
inch or one-half an inch from the 
bumper at bumper level. Rear fender 
panels, large tail lamps, rear body and 
trunk covers have the same hairline 
breathing space. The new, weak 
bumpers no longer protect but only 
serve, with their sharp return edges 
and metal projections, to inflict added 
damage to the body of the auto itself. 

The car owner must remember that 
almost 65% of his physical damage in- 
surance dollars pay for these high 
costs. Yet they apply only after he has 
paid his $50 or $100 deductible. The 
driver must also pay out of his own 
pocket inflated repair expense of the 
many minor accidents that do not ex- 
ceed his deductible. 


° . . 

It is hard to believe and difficult to 
explain, but there is a ratio of about 
seven to one between the dollar paid 
for physical damage insurance premi- 
ums as compared with the wholesale 
cost the car manufacturer receives for 
such a part. 

By this time you should be begin- 
ning to form an answer to the question 
at the beginning of this section. To 
help in that answer, here are two 
definitions: 

Bumper—to act as a buffer, indi- 

cating protection. 

Bauble—an expensive, perishable 

trinket. 

Criticising alone is not fair unless a 
sensible and logical solution can be 
offered. But before offering a solution, 
it might be wise to see which individ- 
uals and what factors brought about 
the present conditions, because the 
help of the same individuals is an es- 
sential to reaching a solution. 

Automobiles must be attractive if 
they are to sell. Credit for much of the 
success in achieving an attractive de- 
sign must be given to the stylists and 
designers. Few people realize the ef- 
fect they have on our way of life. They 
have made modern cars so good look- 
ing, so low and so long that people 
cannot resist buying them. When styl- 
ists and designers can anticipate the 
public’s wants three years ahead of 
time it is the work of genivs and the 
automobile industry has its share of 
them. Is it any. wonder that the de- 
signers, along with engineers, are at 
the top ef their industry? If too many 
restrictions are placed on these in- 
dividuals, they lose their value. 


FRAME 


FRONT BUMPER 


REAR BUMPER 


But when styling and design trends 
cost automobile owners millions of 
dollars; when resultant high cost of 
repairs threatens another vital indus. 
try with government control; when re. 
stricted sales of a product defeats the 
primary efforts of the designer’s labor 
—then it is time for the application of 
some common sense ground rules and 
direction. 

With so much at stake, the following 
suggestion is offered in its simplest 
form only with the purpose of direct. 
ing the thinking of automobile design. 
ers in the right channels. 

No single manufacturer will make 
all of the cars, but automobiles must 
be protected from one another on the 
highways. Basically, the solution jis 
simple—to protect the front of all the 
cars from the rear of all others, trucks 
included. There is no need to worry 
about two front ends getting together, 
because when that happens, it is a 
question of human lives, not dollars, 

On the front of all cars there should 
be mounted two eight inch vertical 
substantial spring steel ovals, slightly 
concave on the forward surface, 
mounted on the front frame horns so 
as to allow some spring movement 
from a reasonable impact. On the rear 
of every car, made of the same mate- 
rial, mounted in the same manner, 
place a horizontal bar about five feet 
long. With these protective devices, 
when the front end of a car meets the 
rear end of another they form a cross 
—the simplest form of protection from 
opposing forces in existence. 

(see illustration below) 

All design styling should be main- 
tained with two inches of clearance 
from the face of these surfaces. This 
would allow four inches of clearance 
before body damage results. 

As new cars are built with non-dive 
front ends on brake application, this 
cross protection would be centered 
with the result that an 8 mph impact 
would be contained with little or no 
damage. Contrasted with $200 to $400 
dollar damage on present construc- 
tion, on the most common of all acci- 
dents the total savings can only be 
estimated roughly. Perhaps a $100 mil- 
lion direct savings to the car owners 
in excess repair costs and deductible 
payments, as well as double that fig- 
ure in otherwise higher insurance pre- 
miums. This conservative $300 mil- 
lion estimate is annual savings. 

Apparent immediate results become 
manifest such as—motorists could 
push a car to get out of a crowded 
parking space, and all drivers could 
afford to be more polite as they could 
push a stranded fellow motorist to one 
side of a busy highway without 
fear of extensive damage or locked 
bumpers. 

To the complaint that all cars would 
look alike, remember that the sealed 
beam headlights on all automobiles for 
the last 15 years have been identical 
and have saved automobile manufac- 
turers millions of dollars in original 
costs and millions more to the motor- 
ist and insurance companies, not to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Show Ratios of Law Suits Outstanding to 


Auto Liability Premiums Earned in 1954-56 


The ratios of suits outstanding to 
earned automobile liability premiums 
country-wide for companies licensed 
in Illinois are as shown in the follow- 
ing exhibit. The information is taken 
from the 1956 annual statements filed 
with the Illinois department. In the 
first column is shown the total of au- 
tomobile liability premiums earned 
during the three-year period 1954-1956. 
Column 2 shows the number of suits 
outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1956, in con- 
nection with policies for which the 
premium was earned in the three-year 
period, and in column 3 is the number 
of suits per $100,000 of earned premi- 
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Amer. Indemnity 5,236,287 
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Amer. Merch. Mut.** .. 6,632 
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Factory Mut. Liab. ...... 21,983,799 
Fmrs. Alliance Mut.+ 4,431 
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SS 4,380,738 
Fidelity & Casualty 99,460,857 
Fidelity Mutual .... 3,159,577 
Association 8,860,045 
Fireman's Fund gp. 53,902,626 
Firemen’s, N. J. 72,074,758 
pest... 4,172, 
General Accident gp. .. 62,589,618 
General Cas., Wash. .... 35,975,478 
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Your Luck Is Always Good 
When Placing Your 
Unusual Coverages With 


URT HITKE 6& COMPANY, INC. 


Experienced Writers of Hard-to-Place Insurance Business 
Through Domestic Stock Companies 





FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY NON STANDARD AUTOS 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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1942 


State Farm's first year of leadership 
~—insuring more of America’s 30 
million cars than any other company. 

; 1942 Lincoln Continental 
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1947 
First ‘‘new” postwar cars swelled 
the national total. First State Farm 
regional offices established to give 
faster service to policyholders. 
1947 Kaiser 





1952 


Despite Korean War, record numbers 
of cars were produced. Auto and life 
production increased. $100,000-pius 
life producers doubled in 2 years. 
1952 Dodge 
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1943 
Increasing numbers of State Farm 
men entered the service, yet this year 
showed the 2nd largest gain in State 
Farm history. 
1942 Chrysler 
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1948 
“Immediate Delivery’ became a real- 
ity. Growing prosperity meant more 
cars, helped keep State Farm first 
for 7th straight year. 
1948 Buick 











1953 


The year of Korean peace, State Farm 
achieved 3-million-policy mark. 1007 
agents made Leaders Club, averag- 
ing 299 auto applications each! 

1953 Studebaker 








1944 
Despite gas and tire rationing, State 
Farm continued climbing—to within 
13,000 policies of its first 1 million. 
1942 Packard 











1949 
State Farm foresaw need for better 
training foragents, and set up ‘Career 
Man Plan"’ and Life School to help 
agents sell and service policies. 
1949 Ford 











1954 
In first place again, State Farm con- 
tinued development of new offices. 
Life and Fire companies’ growth 
proved value of agent training plan. 
1954 De Soto 


For 15 straight years, 
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1945 
Victory brought thousands of cars 
back on the road. State Farm in- 
creased premium volume 27%. One- 
million-policyholder mark passed. 
1942 Pontiac 





1950 
First again in auto insurance! And in 
life insurance 243 “Career Man” 
agents paid for a minimum of $100,- 
000 each—S5 times the 1949 total! 
1950 Oldsmobile 











1955 
All-time high production by automo- 
tive industry. State Farm kept pace, 
hit the 4-million-policy mark. 
1955 Chevrolet 























1946 
Year of decision: State Farm begins 
vast decentralization and planned 
growth, to meet expanding national 
auto, life and fire insurance needs. 
1946 Plymouth 








1951 
A full decade of leadership in auto 
insurance sales.1951 total: over2mil- 
lion State Farm Mutual auto policies. 
1951 Cadillac 














1956 


In first place for 15th consecutive 
year in auto insurance, State Farm 
proudly announced passing 1-billion 
mark in life insurance in force. 

1956 Rambler 


BA 


State Farm Mutual has insured more 
bars than any other company in the world 


TATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Stock Full Cover Insurers Have 
Big Premium, Loss Ratio Gains 


TEN LEADERS IN STOCK FULL COVER FIELD 


Stock companies writing full cover- 
age automobile insurance had earned 
premiums of $2,608,362,610 last year as 
compared with $2,445,405,701 in 1955. 
The gain of $163 million amounts to 
6.6%. 

Incurred losses of $1,540,827,090 pro- 
duced a loss ratio of 59.2%, and this 
compares with 53% in 1955 and 47.4% 
in 1954. Rate increases are the order of 
the day, and this will have the effect 
of pushing up the total premiums for 
1957, but whether the income will ad- 
vance sufficiently fast to keep the loss 
ratio within reason is a delicate ques- 
tion. 

The liability experience is bad 
enough, but as is pointed out in an 
article in this issue, physical damage 
coverages are likely to become just as 
troublesome as the impact of new auto 
styling is felt. 

The 10 leading companies among the 
full coverage writers accounted for 
earned premiums of $896,546,438, or 










the merger with Automobile, moves 


1956 1955 1954 1953 1946 F eto * 
alee esos wer eunnee ace anes from sixth to second position in the big 
Prems Prems. Iner. Prems Prems. Prems. 10. It 1s followed by Travelers Indem- 
$ $ s $ ni i j 
Ce a 236,273,819 208,200734 13.4 171,945,640 131.794,816 15,416,936 TtY, Which just eased over the $99 
2. Aetna Cas. ..... 102,145,655 70,500,029 44.7 «67,231,447 —«62,683,246 20,583,208 Million mark, and then by Hartford 
3. Travelers Ind. 90,477,272 89,656,785 9 88,802,479 82,779,874 23,877,672, Accident i 
4. Hartford Acc. 90,227,889 85,417,982 5.6 84,714,481 83,009,750 26,151,644 ith U ’ which traded Places 
5. U.S.F.£.G. .... 89,526,442 87,534,245 2.3 85,478,790 82,172,005 17,585,593 pp ‘S.F.&G. Travelers, showing a 
6. Travelers _.... 89,505,242 83,746,552 6.9 80,781,470 73,694,913 22,362,965 6. remium in i i 
7. Fid. & Cas. 57,227,973 58,037,650 —1.4 60,569,948 58,511,622 12,318,692 ae 4 epeeee ae is the sixth 
8. Amer. Auto 51,931,976 37,104,016 39.9 36,173,432 «34,931,699 32.969.110 mpany, and Fidelity & Casualty, the 
9. Maryland Cas. 45,692,303 42,776,790 6.8 39,117,046 34,549,417 12,323,422 Only one of the first 10 to have a re- 
10. Continental Cas. ......... 43,537,867 39,766,784 9.5 $1,536,891 27,895,356 10,861,107 duction in volume, continues in ps 
’ - 
enth place. 
34% of the total produced by the ap- years ago for comparison, and there . + ° 
proximately 400 companies in this are some startling gains to be seen. American Automobile, also benefit- 


grouping. 

Allstate added $28 million to its auto 
premium total, and has passed the 
one-quarter billion mark. Its total of 
$236 million is more than twice that 
of its nearest competitor, Aetna Cas- 
ualty, which showed a_ tremendous 
spurt of $32 million by reason of the 
merger with Automobile of Hartford. 

The listing of leading auto insurers 
this year includes the premiums of 10 


Allstate in 10 years has shot from $15 
million to $236 million. This is the 
most spectacular accomplishment any 
company has ever achieved in the auto 
insurance business. On the average, it 
would appear that in 10 years most 
companies have increased their pre- 
miums about four times, this holding 
true for aggregate premiums as well 
as most of the individual insurers. 
Aetna Casualty, with its boost from 


ing by a merger situation, has reap- 
peared in the leaders table in eighth 
place. Its percentage gain was nearly 
40. Maryland Casualty was displaced 
to ninth position, and General Accident 
was dropped out of the big 10 as the 
result of American Auto’s rise. Con- 
tinental Casualty is the last company 
among the leaders, and it consolidated 
its position with a premium increase of 
nearly 10%. 








Experience of STOCK FULL COVER Insurers on Automobile Insurance in 1956 
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Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 

Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 

Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
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Accident & Cas. .... 6,211,747 3,508,064 56.4 990,810 2,905 1,712 1,594 5,220,937 54.4 
Aegis cae ‘ib 36,629 21,783 59.3 —5,488 12 9 15 42,117 42.5 
Aetna Cas. . 102,145,655 58,395, 57.1 31,645,626 51,359 24,395 26,391 70,500,029 55.2 
Aetna Fire 4 21,966,971 12,439,082 56.5 699,980 9,435 4,421 8,110 21,266,991 51.8 
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eee 60.6 28,068,085 128,322 56,996 50,955 208,205,734 51.0 
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Am. Auto ........... 58.9 14,827,960 23,196 13,155 15,581 37,104,016 46.4 
Am. Aviation 56.0 225,461 1,936 1,141 1,062 3,915,703 54.4 
Am. Central .... 52.6 i= 17 1,080 1,086807 456 
Se ee 56.2 713,963 6,133 3,615 3,366 12,399,727 54.7 
Am. Employers ......... 60.5 1,395,037 7,402 3,804 2,551 12,362,126 50.3 
Am. Fid. & Cas. ...... 28,300,635 16,981,293 59.6 978,444 18,165 7,586 2,547 27,322,191 60.4 
Am. Fidelity Fire .. 6,254,590 3,094,477 49.5 —1,419,192 11 73 6,062 17,673,782 51.5 
Am. Fidelity, Vt. .... 485, 2,360,691 67.7 757,043 2,325 1,146 12 2,728,020 52.5 
Am. F. & C., Fla... 3,359,741 1,705,483 50.7 223.548 1,758 997 605 3,136,193 43.4 
Am. Gen., Tex. ........ 3,940,423 1,935,338 48.9 —127,348 1,607 859 1,475 4,067,771 36.9 
Am. Guarantee 4,284,103 2,431,061 56.7 846,824 2,281 1,128 873 3,437,279 52.7 
n 54.8 383,607 653 326 1,995 2,590,546 49.4 

o 53.5 327,685 2,197 1,364 1,612 4,845,324 50.1 

‘ : 47.2 192,085 18 2 628 455,710 39.5 
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Argonaut Unde. ........ 513,232 i: © 232 128 ee <e* 
Assoc. Empl., Tex. 563,131 314,080 55.6 432,963 258 148 156 130,168 100.2 
Assoc. Indem. saccade 718,058 432,765 60.1 380,307 383 176 159 337,751 36.0 
Assur., N. Y. .. 819,531 60.1 —38,522 141 66 1,162 1,407,021 53.0 
Atlantic, Tex. .......... 1,248,805 960 55.5 944 504 320 423 1,224,861 44.6 
Atlantic Nat., Fla 725,302 498,464 68.8 501,496 563 158 3 223,806 53.8 

Atlas, Ala. ae 985,058 522,795 53.1 366,744 483 456 48 618,314 51.2 | 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. 





THOMAS T. NORTH, INC. 


J. R. McGowan, President 
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Chicago 4, lll. 






























































































——— 1956— aiken 
Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 195: 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned ion 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted. 
Audubon, L 1 on 848 1 sa a : : : 7 : : 
— — 351, ,008,815 74.0 33,784 278 144 
Auto Club, Ohio . 654,755 322,254 49.2 35200 209 189 287 "§19°385 a1} 
Autoplan.......... 86,179 38,292 44.2 oerrerornee 5217 ee oa a 
Baloise Fire .. 91,365 52,161 57.2 34,701 38 19 32 56,664 63.2 
Baloise Marine ne 346,100 ,842 111.0 222,686 142 75 128 123,414 97.5 
Bankers & Ship. .... 3,370,420 1,881,525 55.8 —43,717 132 69 3,169 3,414,137 49.8 
Bankers F. & M. .... 1,062, 679,809 63.9 256,714 218 131 712 805,874 50.1 
Bankers, Ark. .......... 73,271 55,097 75.0 21,227 7 5 60 52,044 61.7 
Birmingham, pe 544,354 324,788 59.5 101,125 132 85 325 443,229 45.8 
Birmingham, ee 810,452 507,150 62.6 106,755 257 154 400 703,697 54.6 
Bituminous Cas. 3,532, 1,705,940 48.1 100,986 1,785 1,069 678 3,431,398 50.7 
Blue Ridge, N. C. 2,136,111 1,044,533 48.7 1,534 305 176 =1,656 2,134,577 45.7 
Boston ie 9,022,591 5,751,007 63.7 790,955 3,640 1,751 3,631 8,231,636 59.3 
Brit. Am. ssees 388,670 246,147 63.4 74,963 128 64 195 313,707 52.4 
Brit. & Foreign . 2,268,607 1,336,261 58.8 —45,941 1,182 563 522 2,314,548 54.5 
British Gen. .............. 160,569 84,077 52.5 ' jake 2 158 159, 45.3 
Buckeye Un. Cas. .. 15,182,942 8,687,435 57.5 903,955 6,025 4,608 4,550 14,278,987 48.1 
Buffalo ................ scnseeeee 66,611 236,053 88.7 136,077 58 24 184 130, 63.8 
Cal. Comp. & Fire .. 3,252,510 1,914,747 58.6 212,586 1,405 706 4 1,141 3,039,924 37.6 
Cal. Farm «- 4,286,833 2,665, 62.2 810 1,801 4,126,562 49.7 
California 669,095 350,327 52.4 10 658 662, 45.4 
Camden Fire ............. 2,339,390 1,267,542 54.1 A 43 2,225 2,450,008 52.3 
Canadian Indem. .... 1,652,417 +—-1,219,810 73.4 162,082 1,071 | «me 1,490,335 40.7 
Capitol, Ind. ....... 1,259,074 657,781 52.5 362 GEE. niin ee 
Capital, Tex. . 5 74.4 23 33 ssisnsientinan. aa 
Se 55.6 617 188 BS —" 
Car & General 67.0 450,855 1,177 562 321 1,609,379 52.1 
Carolina, Cas. .. 57.4 —2,032,953 2,160 1,008 353 5,555,774 46.1 
Carolina Nat. .. 55.6 8,709 6 4 110 110,758 44.1 
Camsetty, Cal. _ ....0.. 116.0 83,379 39 19 26 2, 66.5 
Cas. Unds., Minn. .... 2,367,174 1,339,950 56.4 237,438 1,122 520 725 2,129,736 51.9 
Centennial Cas. ........ 136,989 56, 41.7 —38,120 31 35 70 175,109 52.5 
Centennial 1,135,703 559,141 49.4 947,631 701 214 219 188,072 449 
Central Nat. ... 11,050,418 6,251,238 56.8 1,260,569 519 354 10,177 12,310,987 50.4 
Central Surety 3,790,685 2,133,162 56.2 —1,648,472 2,091 1,209 499 5,439,157 43.6 
Century, Ind. . 56.6 127,269 1,715 803 1,474 3,866,724 52.1 
RIE nocasadeccrensccssentn 55.2 85,876 1 40 471 532,761 56.9 
Give Ratio of Lawsuits to Auto Earned Premiums 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
| 
_ wi | a 
yf . a 
we 
a8 go% og gee 
i} ° 
oe $08 ‘ge 9488 
Et S23s5 ES. BZ3sé 
£2 55585 2B 55585 
o> On naw ob On Dea 
Standard Acc. gp. 58,864,213 3,365 6.0 | U.S. P.8cG  oncccccccccccoccsscceseces 105,116,267 4,825 46 
| Standard, Okla .... 2,008,003 33. 1.7} Universal, N. J. 1,919,234 375 19.7 
| Standard Mut. Cas. ‘i 52,680 29 3.5 Universal Unds. 2,588,573 267 10.4 
| >vate Auto, Ind. .. .. 8,764,256 473 5.4/ Utica Mut. ....... 29,098,069 2,210 7.6 
AUER PRIN Bs saisesceessenics 7,793,310 110 =1.4 Vanguard ..... 1,248,321 25 «(2.0 
State Farm Mut. Auto 242,352,241 7,066 2.9 | Vernon Cas. 642,532 45 7.0 
2 > aes 210. 11 5.2] Vigilant ............. 1,010,860 92 9.1 
Suburban Cas. 47 3.7 Virginia Surety 2,067,105 125 «6.1 
i, geen 570 11.0 | Wabash F.&C. 184,498 4 2.2 
| Transit Cas. ..... 634 5.7| W. Amer. .............. 1,039,141 34 «(3.3 
Transport Indem. 429 5.3 Westchester Fire 54,82 —_ - 
TEOIOEE .nsccceresosiene 150 4.3 Western Cas. ... 18,195,300 658 3.6 
| Travelers Indem. 986 3.4 2 30 6.1 
| Trinity Universal a 37 2 407,842 20 49 
| Truck Exchange ..... 655 2.8 | Western States Mut. ... 1,408,913 50 3.6 
Union Auto Indem. 98 3.6) Wolverine 157 2.7 
| United Benefit Fire 653,797 6 0.9 | Yorkshire 527 9.7 
United F.&C. 1,396,518 A INOW” ssinss sicszorreiceamnsanbies 2,138 6.8 
United Pacific ... 8,987,340 171 1.9 
U. S. Casualty 17,833,159 1,639 9.2! *1955 & 1956 only; **1955 only; +1956 onlv 
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Incr. or 





BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 


Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 


Prems. 








833 
3,771,083 
not available 

17.4 


—76,523 
12,116,211 
—215,788 
2,027,067 
—68,000 


172,040 





Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted——___ | 
$ $ $ $ % 
98 95 148 196,398 82.0 
57 40 (——— aid 
410 261 | ee eee aah 
* 562 21 1,867,907 50.6 
25 13 141 129, 50.5 
1 1 132 160,383 45.2 
1,697 763 1,423 3,512,387 59.6 
1 489 5 1,921,367 51.9 
21 152 308,788 63.9 
50.5 


4,215 2,066 2,602 16,524,045 59.4 
deveetiave 332,101 2,126,817 45.2 
ects 8 527 529, 45.2 

79 45 731 718,965 44.9 
1,882 1,088 1,683 4,956,269 47.0 
1,221 615 3,906 5,574,889 by 


70 37 66 112,288 72.8 

2 107 182 76,372 72.4 
24,525 12,474 6,538 39,766,784 59.4 
3,039,143 20.4 

43 27 WO  ateaibe gage 

169 96 67 310,708 40.3 
213 105 167 572,473 35.3 


616 410 566 1,446,325 51.6 
184 101 229 469,406 82.4 
395 165 340 791,207 52.6 
163 209 377,685 48.7 

1,753 963 1,778 4,209,218 40.7 
80 2 305,552 28.1 

116 88 260,072 53.8 

72 29 717 781,361 48.5 
4,192 2,242 2,987 8,938,392 44.6 
6 3,022 4,188,164 47.5 

4 278 395 1,136,762 38.6 
14,498 7,275 3.4 23,767,429 48.1 
sovebsebta 1 1,765 11.1 
7,950 815 525 7,900,150 41.7 
244 123 781 = 1,114,977 59.5 
35 20 53 147,748 66.8 

38 19 37 923 63.3 
364 200 593 1,186,814 49.3 

4 3 4 1,837 38.3 

6. 14,181 11.8 

6,037 2,463 9,494 17,463,253 46.1 
39,151 18,076 .......... 58,037,650 60.3 
2 2 Rana vi 

429 248 1,412 2,498,697 34.6 
2,728 1,498 4.451 8,901,115 48.8 
2,958 1,438 2,507 5,990,688 50.9 
13,199 6,415 11,186 27,956,553 50.5 
14,050 6,887 8,674 19,243,332 57.3 
2 1 a Oe 
1,049 491 978 2,087,779 42.4 
47 29 84 181,270 47.8 
2,179 1,223 2,194 5,267,995 49.9 


19,997 9,733 3,338 38,789,286 48.1 
14,065 7,448 7 22,041,280 47.6 


3,433 1,715 2,414 7,547,280 45.9 | 


6,836 1,423 145 8,443,590 61.2 
302 161 148 403,934 50.1 

15 6 7 46 8.7 

15 7 8 222 15.3 

618 317 422 1,742,306 60.9 
8,675 2,692 2,583 11,140,745 54.2 
871 440 1,093 1,115,287 61.5 
400 576 1,432,825 44.9 
eee 149,838 68.4 
12,730 5,997 7,826 14,438,697 52.3 
5,556 2,646 2.459 10,871,370 55.6 
11,277 5,321 9,628 24,200,851. 46.7 
61 28 802 960,175 52.6 
12,432 5,695 4,395 20,059,415 57.1 
5,162 2,447 6.409 15,505,690 49.6 
1,531 717° (1,362 3,421,185 51.2 
tenseeees 22 57 134,737 42.7 
8 4 (| RARE a saette 
1,059 631 888 2,025,707 52.0 
32 25 88 3,990 23.7 

14 Se scapes ie 
2,756 1,654 2.914 6,996,548 44.7 
2 16 on Te 





59,927 29,742 560 85,417:982 56.4 
1,243 833-—«:1,298 + 3:150/481 42.2 
8 7 Gea oe 
592332297) 916,557 77.3 
5 Os iets ae 
2,958 1,438 2507 § 50.9 


687 980 2,661,727 43. 

175 248 = 1,033,488 64. 

733 969 4,371,999 53, 

6 5 15,876 44. 

sentinel 38 37,470 67. 

355 1,993 5,314'363 48. 

10,820 3,952 35,318,676 54, 

2,155 709 2,630 6,339,016 50. 

1,342 692 961 1,903,082 66. 

3,537 1,358 10,126 15,823,251 45 

on ee 71,268 38 

150 68 625 776,723 48 

651 357 872 193,536 32 

695 434 788 2,035,959 56 

1,395 964 2,070 4.078.444 51 

15 8 80 102,825 60. 

294 109 249 394,712 45, 
1,038 569 802 1,773,371 61.6 
203 134 SO aieipicee _— 
85 44 2,025 2,181,255 50.0 
422 231 3,289 4.352.024 57.4 
4,966 2,759 3.762 11,080,912 44.4 
13 6 oF Cece ee 
223 128 162 528,840 30.3 
Cuperines / \etensentis! _ estecacads 338,645 49.9 
610 302 5 1,233,457 53.8 
4,086 1,946 1,804 7,995,718 54.6 
3,741 1,745 0. 5,268,787 30.4 
153 75 866 787,414 52.4 
5,962 3,071 2,305 11,786,086 46.7 

8 52 58 124,510 37.3 | 

768 503 334 »433, 45.6 








Total 








N. J. Mfrs. Indem. ~ 
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Royal Exchange ... 






———19. 
Incr. or 
Incurred Loss Decr. in 
Losses Ratio Prems. 





$ %e $ 

1,123,647 54.0 —166,617 
338 72.0 132,078 
74.0 1,071,714 

59.6 —57,769 

48.1 175,681 

59.7 2,915,513 

Se a 


61.0 —36,286 
60.7 —g2'884 
57.8 6,699 
54.9 137,370 
56.4 40,377 
56.6 60, 
63.7 —6,425,257 
58.4 —58,413 
63.6 26,509 
48.4 —1,896,462 
64.4 1,431,426 
57.7 143,703 
63.4 —799; 
* 57.8 124030 
44.6 —10.935 
63.7 3,426,948 
33.5 202.955 
54.9 299. 4g0 
60.6 1,329'94] 
39.2 "224.658 
me isi 
47.1 102.079 
50.3 45,941 
620125 
4,587,462 76.3 —903.735 
1,886,982 63.5 950/841 
319,320 68.0 . 199'377 
3,042,328 50.7 516,567 
98,290 58.2 —154'517 
19,440 38.7 __33'263 
15,069,678 71.4  1,418°704 
799,794 47.8 y 
5,336,160 62.8 —2,597.790 
405,720 62.5 155776 
4,158,629 62.5 ,006 
16,393,622 64.4 896.899 
2,713,013 58.9 —93'277 
573,491 63.6 38,012 
592,839 65.6 144/595 
1,818,663 57.3 —241,092 
\ a. ee 
3,513,253 46.1 339 418 
1,253,615 76.5 84,768 
3,527,760 519 
964,821 54.6 326,427 
1,785,242 50.4 119°404 
735,237 61.7 —20,556 
5,102,733 54.7 1,378,624 
2,448,773 63.5  '783'977 
3,240,249 47.7 26,603 
62.7 145952 
60.9  432'596 
49.8 1,070,356 
61.2 151,724 
1 RE atic 
68.0 42,710 
a aaa 
64.4 383,021 
63.6 — 338'980 
61.8 —1 324,121 
55.5 241,085 
65.4 _1'479 
313 56.6 8 =©—15.74] 
343 55.4 70,965 
3,780,177 55.4 340/496 
2,142,847 55.8 9,790 
9,737,806 65.7 484 
920,832 54.7 84,080 
1,348,769 60.9 341,141 
196,185 52.4 2,483 
952,556 49.4 234,870 
671,285 52.9 56,752 
57,741 79.3 9339 
1,023,643 61.4 59,031 
4,656,903 58.0 2,183'465 
1,053,656 55.0 ~'359'409 
ae 6s 
2,218,186 47.2 31,582 
1.143.980 46.2 228,595 
5,879,945 71.3  714'014 
6,093,141 64.0 6,848 
554,213 67.9 83,853 
56.4 130,437 
56.7 941, 
3,651,886 61.2  1,723'391 
122,424 . 50.6 58,836 
4,491,843 72.7 —594’601 
248,037 116.0 
307,556 56.4 "280,068 
115,398 580 
519,919 67.1 "131.513 
857,597 55.3 32,166 
2,554,966 69.5 —201'166 
195,206 92.3 23,686 
1,838,390 66.0 510.673 
191.853 60.0 889 
709,383 65.6 381550 
6,883,764 59.2 —236 671 
764,294 805 272019 
26,487 584 
1,092,923 63.0 “447795 
673,312 58.6 "409 
632,171 49.7 33,771 
2,927,133 57.4 1,323'493 
7,696,589 549 §14'397 
548,912 57.1 218294 
cnieenecinibias. ~ einies —92,884 
530,538 68.4 146,813 
7,329,188 59.0 —251'985 
5,304,549 59.6 —299'375 
11,143,864 70.3  5,296.316 
17,881,814 54.4 11,673,732 
2,554,543 54.5 43,111 
365,591 59.0 23, 
73,959 57.7 16,582 
583,597 50.6 —53'751 
216,231 50.6 118,798 
4,916 47.8 
2,234:346 643 99,496 
138,007 52.0 48,096 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 


BI PDL PHD 


Earned Earned Earned 
Prems. Prems. Prems. 


——000 Omitted—__. 
$ $ $ 
1,670 400 3 
65 32 1 
5,569 3,092 2,622 
346 138 


77 41 79 

9,544 4,286 1,358 
322 152 

5 3 1,114 


Ms dcpamied 4 
676 448 = 1,800 
305 141 49 


2,298 1,071 5 948 
1,288 646 1,914 


152 4,030 
1,710 1,178 1.565 
98 189 
1,409 753 998 
26 10 117 
3,206 1,688 1,930 
151 79 3,609 
6,696 3,633 4/549 
622 405 2 
121 65 2,021 
ecvtasihos 5 


1 1 69 

89 1,536 
4,388 1,917 1.710 
1 107 1,624 
779 379 4 
2,098 1,454 1,134 
413 210 =1,854 
3,974 2,047 2,199 
023 1,019 6,473 
452 ae... 
2,375 327 
194 2,528 2,166 
1,926 1,210 831 
75 55 111 

13 7 6,157 
112 63 38 
99 57 388 
94 59 43 

196 94 

1,044 506 4 
1,366 633 1,676 
13 3 194 
1,589 846 341 
90 100 129 
281 146 660 
6,094 2,902 2,690 
32 22 896 

16 9 18 
546 300 890 
520 331 538 
415 383 477 
536 56 4,489 
eset 146 13,886 
233 154 574 
322 152 400 
196 93 485 
6,488 3,090 2,964 
4,695 2,236 21073 
6,609 3,365 5,857 
12,463 6,764 13,475 
1,780 966 1,925 
207 83 326 
78 LL gem 
410 315 430 
152 90 185 
23 14 35 
826 410 2,237 
37 25 201 
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REINSURANCE 


A FACTOR 


in the hourly conduct 
of both big and little 

‘*BUSINESS 1957”’ 
Our service reaches to 
all corners of casualty 
and fire lines. 





EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th Sr. 


NEW YORK 
107 William St. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush St. 


LOS ANGELES 
3139 W. 6th 








al ee 
the feeling is MUTUAL! 


We are now expanding into many 
states and are pleased to offer 
adjusting service to 


Mutual companies. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE & CASUALTY 
AVIATION INLAND MARINE 
COMPENSATION FLOATER 


Crocker Claims Service 
Joseph J. Kutilek, Gen. Mgr. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Expect Slow Improvement in Auto Experience 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 





123, which is as bad as the surcharged 
risks. 

The assigned risk will never pay its 
own way, is the view of one under- 
writer. It cannot do so. The drivers in 
it cannot pay 500% more. The problem 
is a social one. 

The assigned risk is the end of a 
line of buck passing by the motor ve- 
hicle bureau, which licenses drivers 
who should not be on the road, by the 
police and other law enforcement 
arms, which will not take such drivers 
off the road. The result is that the 
assigned risk ends up with the insur- 
ers, who get the blame for charging 
such “high”’ rates. 

As time goes on it is clearer that 
whether the states get compulsory, 
UJF, or both, or variations of one or 
the other or both, or stay with FR with 
impoundment or other additions or 
modifications, the automobile business 
becomes more subject to the laity and 
legislators and regulators. Under com- 
pulsory it becomes a statutory line 
and in certain respects, such as close- 
ness in figuring rates, it takes on simi- 
larities to workmen’s compensation. 
Probably no rate is more closely, 
mathematically and actuarially figured 
than WC. In automobile it has be- 
come steadily more essential to get in 
auto experience more rapidly and 
bring rates closer to experience. The 
auto rating bureaus used to be a year 
behind experience. Today they are six 
months. There are indications that this 
time will be cut more. This need of 
getting rate changes closer to exper- 
ience has been largely impelled by in- 
flation. But because the automobile 
is for various reasons becoming more 
and more subject to pressures from 
“the outside,” and because of compe- 
tition—even with a more level experi- 
ence the need for promptly responsive 
rate adjustments and justification will 
grow. 

In the automobile insurance business 
everything gets to be more and more 
so. 

Uninsured motorist cover for non- 
auto owners will be offered in every 
state where the rating bureaus can 
get it approved. Some states regard it 
as A&S and are not okaying it. How- 
ever, even in states where it will be 
offered, companies don’t believe they 
will sell much. Its principal value is 
expected to be in the area of legisla- 
tive and public relations. This does 
not mean it is not worth the money— 
as a specialized auto accident cover— 
but that even where agents try to sell 
it, few prospects are going to be in- 
terested. The uninsured motorist is 
chiefly a political problem. 


One thing that was expected to de- 
velop under uninsured motorist cover 
has not developed, conflict of inter- 
est. This is theoretically a _ strong 
counter argument against the cover- 
age—and UJF—but in practice has 
turned out to be largely theoretical. 

A more practical difficulty is that 
the UM provides limits in accord with 
FR of the state of residence, but the 
accident may occur in a state with 
limits of 5/10. 

The UM, death and dismemberment 
and medical payments pyramid liabil- 
ities in this area. Underwriters think 
some combination should be worked 
out so that insured can’t double up, 
and coverage then could be sold for 
very little. The limit of the combina- 
tion cover could be made to pay if hit 
by an uninsured motorist. The other 


—- 


coverages would be left available, to 
apply where the accident is not the 
other ‘lriver’s fault. 

Misclassification 

Not all underwriters think that the 
Monroney subcommittee disclosures 
will swing business to the average 
local a Yency and bank away from the 
finance insurer and auto dealer. How- 
ever, tlere is a difference of opinion 
on this point. There are underwriters 
who believe it will result in more 
busines: for agents energetic enough 
to take advantage of the situation, 
Those who disagree with this latter 
view point out that misclassification 
now is cleaned up. The financing stil] 
controls because the buyer wants 
to drive a new car. The net result of 
the Monroney investigation may be 
only to stimulate state officials to reg- 
ulate financed auto business a little 
more, or, worse, prompt a federal bu- 
reau to lead the federal government 
one more step into the pastures of in- 
surance regulation. 

With 50 to 60 million auto units to 
insure, it is not surprising to find 
some misclassification. When the two 
class plan was introduced in the PHD 
field, the financed auto insurers, do- 
ing essentially a wholesale business 
and being in a subsidiary position‘ in 
the ayto finance transaction were not 
prepared to cope with the classifica- 
tion. They are now. 

This points up the problem of get- 
ting accurate information. The sugges- 
tion again is made, as it always is 
when experience is bad, that insurers 
issue business only on application, an 
application that will get some real in- 
formation and be signed by insured. 
Presently, when there is an applica- 
tion the agent fills it out. He often 
does not check the facts. One company 
cites the incident of a man 35 being 
charged 2C rates on agent information 
which on the face was more than 10 
years out of date. 

But agents in general are definitely 
opposed to applications and do not be- 
lieve their use would improve materi- 
ally the quality or quantity of infor- 
mation insurers now get; and they are 
quite certain the application procedure 
would add a substantial amount of 
detail to their daily operations. 

The question, long moot, stays moot. 


More and more of those corpora- 
tions which use a large number of au- 
tomobiles for salesmen, servicemen, 
etc., are turning to firms, which spe- 
cialize in the furnishing of automo- 
biles on a lease basis. Also growing is 
the business of—and number of ve- 
hicles operated by—rent-a-car agen- 
cies. 

Consequently, more and more of the 
insurers’ fleet business is falling into 
this category, and insurers not inter- 
ested in the lessee-lessor business 
heretofore because of its difficulties 
are reappraising the situation. They 
may need to get into it if they are to 
hang on to their commercial business. 

The field does afford underwriting 
problems. On some of this business 
companies have lost money. However, 
underwriters are attempting to work 
out the problems now so that the busi- 
mess can be handled. Some insurers 
writing rent-a-car business put the 
losses on the person who rents the car, 
if he or she has a family automobile 
policy, thus escaping some of the 
losses under the fleet coverage. 

If properly written, students of 
business say, the field can be handled 
satisfactorily. 


XU 
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State 


Mutual companies in the United 
States wrote total automobile insur- 
ance premiums l/ast year of $1,185,802,- 
515 a gain of $89 million. In 1955 the 
mutuals were ahead $50 million after a 
gain of $86 million the year before, so 
the increase for 1956 puts them back 
on the upswing. 

Losses of $683,667,008 produced a 
loss ratio of 57.8% compared with 
52.4% in 1955. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile 
maintained its leadership among all 
auto insurers for the 15th consecutive 
year. State Farm holds a $155 million 
lead over the second mutual insurer, 
Nationwide of Columbus. Allstate, the 
leading stock insurer, is $27 million 
behind State Farm. 


The 10 largest mutual companies 
were in the same order in 1956 as in 
1955. Three of the companies, Nation- 


wide Mutual, Farmers Auto of Wis-. 


consin and Michigan Mutual Liability, 
had slight decreases in premiums. 
State Farm had the largest percentage 
increase and the largest total gain. 

Liberty Mutual exceeded $70 mil- 
lion in premiums last year, a 3.3% 
gain, and Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty totaled $6642 million, its first 
increase since 1953. 

The showing of the leading compa- 
nies includes the results of written 
premiums in 1946, and there are some 
interesting comparisons. State Farm 
in 10 years increased its volume by 
more than $200 million. Nationwide 
Mutual in 1956 wrote more than five 
times its 1946 volume, and Liberty 
Mutual is about four times ahead of 
its 1946 business. The other mutual 
companies to show large percentage 
gains are Hardware Mutual Casualty 
of Stevens Point and Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability, both doing 400% more 
business than in 1946. 


Farm Sets Fast Pace as 
Mutual Premiums Near $1.2 Billion 


TEN LEADING MUTUAL COMPANIES 














1956 1955 1954 1953 1946 

Earned Earned % of Earned Earntd Earned 

Prems. Prems. Incr. Prems. Prems. Prems. 

$ 3 $ $ $ 

1. State Farm Mutual ............ 263,778,109 225,754,503 16.9 201,391,636 175,186,182 60,929,314 
2. Nationwide Mutual ... 108,032,293 112,308,574 —3.8 111,140,861 101,140,861 18,351,699 
3. Liberty Mutual .................0000 71,247,034 68,952,462 3.3 69,046,014 66,724,374 16,152,539 
4. Lumb. Mut. Cas. .......ccccecsceee 66,505,996 65,143,834 2.1 65,937,295 66,487,496 23,849,088 
5. Hardware Mut. Cas. 37,547,432 36,272,047 3.5 34,522,273 32,161,721 9,081,716 
6. State Auto, Ohio ........ 22,548,846 22,163,246 1.7 21,110,134 18,973,528 7,721,334 
7. Farmers Auto, Wis. . 18,894,639 20,770,301 —9.0 20,725,283 17,282,880 6,070,508 
8. Utica Mutual ................... 18,113,481 17,514,817 3.4 17,416,323 16,032,834 5,280,492 
9. Auto-Owners 17,873,594 17,298,118 3.3 16,674,539 15,191,799 6,709,009 
10. Mich. Mut. Liab. 16,676,292 16,994,591 —1.9 17,626,309 17,713,171 4,729,206 
More than 4,650,000 cars were State individual sales by the State Farm 


Farm insured at Dec. 31. This was 
680,000 more than at the end of 1955. 
State Farm expects to reach 5 mil- 
lion insured in mid-1957. 

For the second straight year, State 
Farm Mutual’s volume, both in net 
premiums written and in premiums 
earned, was the greatest in the busi- 
ness not only in automobile insurance 
but among all fire and casualty com- 
panies. With 97% of its business in 
automobile coverages, State Farm had 
net premiums written of $287,250,728 
and premiums earned of $270,838,065. 
Both figures top those of any other 
property insurance company in Amer- 
ica, exclusive of life and accident and 
health business. 

In a year when automobile busi- 
ness generally was highly unprofit- 
able, State Farm Mutual reported an 
underwriting loss of $9,952,000, or 
3.7% of earned premiums. This was 
largely offset by investment income 
of $9,077,000. The year-end financial 
position remained one of the strongest 
in the business, with assets of $367,- 
909,818, surplus of $110,936,158 and 
voluntary reserves of $28,500,000. 

A key accomplishment of the State 
Farm group in 1956 was the attain- 
ment in September of $1 billion of life 
insurance in force by State Farm Life. 
This mark was reached solely through 


agency force, without merger, rein- 
surance or brokerage business. By year 
end, the life company had $1,089,000,- 
000 of insurance in force, with $212 
million.of ordinary insurance paid for 
during the year. 

On the fire side, State Farm Fire & 
Casualty racked up $21,188,000 of di- 
rect premiums written, mostly fire, 
extended coverage and homeowners 
business on dwelling risks. This was 
a 28% gain. 

Throughout 1956 and the first quar- 
ter of 1957, State Farm agents pro- 
duced new business applications at a 
rate in excess of 4,000 every business 
day. The group has more than 7,500 
agents, and more than 8,000 peo- 
ple at all levels of the field force 
organization. , 

The State Farm companies opened 
new regional offices last year at 
Springfield, Pa., outside of Philadel- 
phia, and at Columbia, Mo. A new 
building was erected for the St. Paul 
office, and construction was begun in 
Dallas and Lincoln. The Charlottes- 
ville and Jacksonville headquarters 
were enlarged and a site was pur- 
chased at Salem, Ore. Biggest of 
branch structures, a new 116,000 
square-foot, one-story building in 
Bloomington will shortly house the 
Illinois, Indiana and Iowa units. 


State Farm Mutual settled 1,625,000 
claims last year, 25% more than in 
1955. There were 2,008 people on the 
claims staff working out of 474 field 
claim or regional offices. 

Still going strong is State Farm’s 
advertising program. Led off by two 
network television shows, the con- 
sumer budget includes 20 local pro- 
grams in non-network markets, plus a 
sizable print program built around the 
Reader’s Digest and several farm mag- 
azines. The TV portion includes “Red 
Barber’s Corner” on NBC following the 
Friday night fights, and a comparable 
west coast ABC show on Wednesdays 
featuring Hank Weaver. 

Backing up the national media is a 
sizable cooperative program, includ- 
ing newspaper, radio, TV, movie 
trailer and outdoor. Almost 6,000 high- 
way signs now mark State Farm agent 
locations across the country, and the 
familiar triple emblem now is seen on 
literally millions of car bumpers. 

State Farm switched its major ad- 
vertising theme from cost to service 
in 1957. Proclaiming “Hometown serv- 
ice wherever you drive,” the ads give 
second billing to low cost. The service 
claim is based on the accessibility of 
State Farm’s 7,500 agents and 2,000 
claims people in thousands of towns. 
Roadside signs and yellow pages list- 
ings are points of reference. By con- 
tract, each State Farm agent is 
pledged to serve every State Farm 
member who calls on him for service, 
whether or not a policyholder of his 
agency. 

With the introduction this spring of 
its new automobile policy, State Farm 
serviced notice of continued aggres- 
siveness in the family automobile in- 
surance market. The policy offers ma- 
jor medical payments, a State Farm 
exclusive, among “44 extra-protection 
features.” 








1956 Automobile Insurance Results Given for MUTUAL FULL 


COVER Insurers 



























— 1956— — 
Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted-——— 
$ % Jo 
Abbey Cas., D. C. 156,615 69,732 44.5 56.8 
Agric. Workers, Tex. 299,057 86,738 29.0 28.9 
Ala. Farm Bur. ........ 235,388 1,332,429 59.6 51.3 
Alliance Mut. Cas. 2,818,475 1,493,415 52.9 50.3 
Allied Am. Mut. .... 4,125,020 2,268,763 55.0 45.0 
Allied Mut. Cas., Ia. 6,491,493 3,512,724 54.1 46.4 
Allied Mut., Mo. .... 788,163 479,442 60.8 57.3 
Amal. Cas., D. C 954,549 903 50.9 40.7 
Amal. Mut. Auto 847,257 493,472 58.2 55.0 
Am. Agricul. ............ 1,580,615 1,017,581 64.3 12.7 
Am. Fmrs. M. Aut. Ia 319,552 79,075 24.7 25.5 
Am. Hard., Minn. .. 11,150,078 5,483,427 49.1 40.7 
Am. Mut. Fire, S. C. 472,323 260,748 55.2 42.8 
a) SS eee 223,920 122,337 54.6 53.9 
Am. Mut., Ark. 65,128 OG ere ak, Ege oa ere 
Am. Mut. Liab. ...... 15,053,806 9,816,487 65.2 56.9 
Atlantic Mut., N. Y. 3,407,109 1,677,424 49.2 40.3 
Auto-Owners, Mich. 17,873,594 10,125,857 56.6 54.1 
Badger Mut., Wis. .. 79,41 572,430 58.4 48.5 
Badger State Cas. 1,171,479 525,917 44.8 47.4 
Beacon Mut. Indem. 3,539,058 2,024,723 57.2 46.0 
Cadillac Mut., Mich 371,739 1,523 62.2 44.4 
Capital Mut., Neb. 514,249 230,546 44.8 43.2 
Celina Mut., O. ...... 5,674,649 3,356,470 59.1 51.4 
Cent. Mut. Cas., Mo. 2,149,282 1,240, 57.6 52.2 
Central, Ohio ............ 3,173,832 1,440,320 45.3 34.0 
Cent. Sec. Mut. ............ 197,188 93,977 47.6 59.1 
Cent. States Mut., Ia. 631,348 346,955 54.9 51.2 
Citizens Mut. Auto .. 12,801,675 7,489,099 58.5 55.1 
Colo. Farm Bur. .... 1,011,411 641,900 63.4 SE EB ict | ee 
Columbia Mut., D. C. 263,557 134,980 51.2 184 79 doa 273,240 50.8 
Comwlth. Mut., Pa. 685,940 392,980 57.2 300 209 175 739,452 48.8 
Century, Ia. < 843 Sly EO ARRIBA Sct Ne igi a ig aS RAI RR 
Chgo. Ice Prods. M. L. 161,677 74,414 46.0 72 46 42 153,034 82.9 
Consol. Mut., N. Y. 7,696 180 2.3 4 ee 4,673 9.0 
Cook Co. Frmrs., Ill. 253,852 152,535 60.0 67 40 145 241,395 55.6 
Cosmopolitan, N.Y. | 2,731,639 1,225,794 44.8 1,976 613 Me Sten gaa 
Cotton States Mut. . 903,939 467,235 51.6 114,621 413 258 233 789,318 46.5 
Country Mut., Il. 16,372,072 9,365,696 57.2 258,244 4,131 2,467 9,772 16,113,828 62.7 
Country Mut., Wis. 62,515 36,537 58.4 27 14 20 58 
Dairyland, Wis. fee 1,145,198 i ee 531 348 264 
Detroit Mut. Auto 1,342,698 749,728 55.8 84,631 385 321 635 
Donegal Mut., Pa. .. 585,486 338,372 57.7 119,863 208 160 216 
Eastern Mut., Mass. 543,594 221,707 40.7 —42,994 487 Oia 


| 
| 



























— 1956— 
Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted—_. 
$ $ % $ $ $ $ %o 
450,304 292,789 64.8 39,213 283 a 411,091 25.3 
8,956,665 4,632,737 65.0 1,141,705 7,087 1,711 157 7,814,960 54.7 
™ Figures not available 462,292 45.0 
14,947,281 17,743,714 51.8 2,283 6,195 3,816 4,936 14,804,998 49.8 
Empl. M. Liab., " Wis. 12,314,534 7,819,524 63.4 445,434 7,204 3,735 1,375 11,869,100 48.6 
Equity Mut., Mo. ... 1,922,025 1,021,536 53.1 111,300 928 446 548 1,810,725 47.6 
|. a eee 395,430 } el rs 114 112 MO © samen conte 
Ex. Mut. Ind., N. Y. 1,491,009 1,069,847 71.7 —45,355 1,122 Se! annual 1,536,364 48.4 
Fact. Mut. Liab. ... 15,204,121 6,531,377 42.9 808,693 8,553 3,460 3,191 14,395,428 39.7 
Farm Bur., Ida. ...... 1,414,406 990,001 69.9 115,647 317 191 905 1,298,759 51.1 
Farm Bur., Ind. ...... 10,616,764 8,318,904 78.4 1,097,096 3,173 1,647 5,795 9,519,668 65.2 
Farm Bur. Mut., Kan. 6,484, 4,464,346 78.3 181,072 2,093 805 3,584 6,303,226 58.7 
‘arm Bur., Mich. .... 2,719,531 1,789,733 65.8 76.026 823 369 1,526 2,643,505 67.0 
Farm Bur., Mo. ....... 2,502, 2,080,781 83.1 16.690 875 518 1,109 2,485,680 60.0 
Farm Bur. ‘Mut., N. H. 1,058,537 452,458 42.7 67,147 406 251 400 991,390 42.5 
Fmrs. Alli., Kan. .... 16,496 16,774 101.6 569 : 2 9 15,927 26.5 
Farmers Cas., Ta. .... 1,362,350 753,257 55.2 119,361 427 351 583 1,242,989 50.5 
Fmrs. Elev. M. C., Ia. 200,940 73,913 36.7 128,843 53 44 103 72, 56.4 
Farm Bur., Neb. .... 797,292 436,047 54.6 80,149 247 116 433 717,143 44.4 
Fmrs. M. Auto., Wis-- 18,894,639 12,652,200 66.9 —1,876,162 8,238 3,887 6,769 20,770,801 48.2 
Fmrs. Mut. Hail, Ia. 1,081,096 481,270 44.5 —297,313 400 282 399 1,378,409 39.9 
Farmers Mut., Wash 2,997,364 2,079,993 44.5 499,276 1,188 650 1,158 2,498,088 69.3 
Fed. Mut. I.&H. ... 17,997,887 4,270,407 53.3 —251,598 3,126 1,889 2,983 1,746,289 45.3 
Fidelity Mut., Ind. 3,963,547 1,757,231 44.3 79,461 1,503 966 1,494 3,884,086 43.6 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 2,545,646 1,536,738 60.3 —52,263 683 563 1,299 2,597,909 62.9 
Gen. Mut., N. Y. .... 1,805,125 834,438 46.2 90,224 1,313 Se caecum 1,714,901 46.8 
Goodville M. C., Pa. 437,442 236,871 54.1 — 24,032 1 252 183 461,474 49.2 
Grain Dirs. Mut., Ind. 4,000,326 1,843, 46.0 349,349 1,543 898 1,559 3,650,977 38.3 
Grange Assn., Wash. 1,523,183 982,158 64.4 190,140 543 276 702 1,333,043 52.6 
Grange, Ohio ‘cuebonee 6,833,551 5,337,985 78.1 577,469 2,423 1,179 3,230 6,256,082 67.2 
Group Unds., Mo. .... 71,039 SR SRER © ateeniion 49 | To os 
Guar., Minn. ............ 69 ,632 154, + eo 7 + 256 
Guar. Mut., Colo. .... 233,854 124,712 53.3 —5,989 42 32 159 
Guardian, Pa. ........... 138,358 OS tS Bae eens 75 61 1 
Hard. M. C., Wis. .... 37,547,432 21,585,865 57.4 1,273,385 19,078 8,950 9,519 36,272,047 51.1 
Harford Mut., Md. 1,695,640 1,001,658 59.0 358,218 347 705 1,337,242 543 
Harleysville M. C. 11,424,890 6,353,951 55.6 851,045 7,210 4,215 .......... 10,573,845 51.3 
Herman Mut., Wis. 656,953 375,178 57.1 —276,641 377 90 188 933,594 64.2 
Home Mut. Cas. ...... 294,287 186,136 63.2 —5,333 180 121 aaa) 299,620 63.2 
Home Mut., Wis. .... 3,250,363 1,640,240 50.4 220,841 1,642 689 919 3,029,522 48.9 
Horace Mann, Ill. .... 1,419,864 966,740 68.0 206,802 436 235 749 «1,213,082 47.8 
Ideal Mut., N. Y. 1,400,241 721,332 51.5 91,240 1,047 - xeon 1,309,001 40.9 
Dee. De, Wi Bi. 515,288 308,064 59.7 —25, 43 23 448 540,492 45.2 
Ind. Farmers Mut. 373,233 263,610 70.6 169,900 81 43 247 203,333 65.5 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
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—1956—— 
Total——_——. Incr. or 
Earned Incurred Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. 
$ $ Je $ 
Ind. Lumbermens .... 7,377,715 3,782,862 51.2 597,825 
Inland Mut., W. Va. 1,570,902 903,632 57.5 232,484 
Independence, Mo. 417,781 ee 
Integrity Mt., Wis. .. 862,363 447,787 51.9 52,294 
In’boro M. Ind., N.Y. 2,224,495 1,205,961 54.2 103,611 
Iowa Farm Mut. .... 8,979,345 5,445,963 60.6 —58,906 
Ia. Homt Mut. ........ 3,278,343 1,753,621 53.4 —95,352 
| eee 5,648,621 3,174,725 56.2 1,033,595 
Ia. Hardware Mut. 945,470 601,829 63.6 31,010 
Towa Nat. wn 11,581,178 6,173,537 53.3 675,860 
Jamestown Mut. .... 2,396,229 902,425 37.6 215,088 
Ky. Farm Bur. Mut. 2,888,977 1,888,464 65.3 19,192 
Lawn Mut., Pa. ......... 1,018,444 702,435 68.9 —167.874 
LeMars Mut., Ia. .... 1,041,048 640,214 61.4 —38,931 
Liberty Mut. Fire .. 6,503,531 4,023,888 €1.8 245,613 
Liberty Mut. ............ 71,247,034 41,554,975 58.3 2,294,572 
Line. Mut. Cas., N. J. 1,038,899 556,806 53.6 220,084 
Lincoln Mut., Mich. 951,393 492,894 51.8 —39,770 
Lumb. Mut. Cas. ... 66,505,996 32,404,756 49.3 1,362,162 
Lumber Mut. Fire .. 843,107 514,652 61.0 223,843 
Lumb., Ohio ............. 2,117,147 942,438 44.5 285,346 
Madison Co., Ill. .... 1,138,381 675,405 59.3 24,209 
Market Men’s, Wis. 1,612,866 879,050 54.5 682,820 
Members Mut., Tex. 1,467,407 765,381 52.3 225.417 
Merch. Mut., N. Y. 14,348,148 = 7,414,507 51.7 =: 1,493,055 
Meridian Mut. .......... 5,737,477 3,238,447 56.4 423,196 
Mich. Ed. Empl. ....... 376,812 _* ot ere 
Mich. Mut. Liab. .... 16,676,292 9,715,616 58.3 —268,299 
Mich. Millers Mut. 1,647,947 905,820 55.0 181,114 
Mich. Mut. Auto ...... 1,835,378 1,002,455 54.6 195,154 
Midland, Mo. ............ 84,349 25,357 30.0 
Mid-State, Mo. . 77,379 45,637 59.0 
Midwest, Ia. ... 71,008 41,790 58.9 
Midwest, Mo. 58,375 74,914 128.5 
Milbank Mut., S. D. 704,903 454,177 64.4 250,726 
Millers M. Fire, Tex. 3,592,638 1,691,446 47.1 350,929 
Millers Mut., Ill. .... 1,234,796 619,390 50.2 194,416 
Mill Owners M. Fire 813,485 391,867 48.1 —214,517 
Milwaukee Auto ... 5,215,628 2,745,351 52.6 —118,651 
Minn. Farm Bur. .... 697,729 449,727 64.4 108,224 
Minn. Mut. F. & C. 1,321,515 788,341 59.7 201,312 
2 ae ae 13,363,411 8,546,956 63.2 1,595,494 
Mo. Mut. Cas. ........... 94,313 37,313 39.9 —6,804 
Mo. Valley, S. D. .... 49,928 24,059 48.1 —1,296 
Motorists Mut. ........ 9,852,205 5,747,777 58.3 —168,353 
Mount. States M. C. 207,022 115,030 55.6 —24.967 
Mount. States, N. M. 205,022 115,030 56.1 67,845 
Mut. Auto, Wis. ...... 2,013,199 1,374,381 68.3 143,506 
Mut. Creamery ........ 31,913 Sf Oe 
Mut. Fire & Auto .. 918,744 502.444 54.7 24,727 
Mut. Fire, D. C. ...... 38,222 § > xa 
eR ee 8,626,822 5,224,551 59.2 
Nat. Grange Mut. .... 12,882,974 8,054,969 62.5 922,807 
Nat. Mut. Devig. .... Wt SEL MMIE, - ccaceubantnd> 
National Mut., D. C. 595,143 299,636 —182.265 
Nat. M. C., Mich. .... 166,581 80,067 —951 
Nationwide M. F. .... 6,905,604 4,186,080 —197,797 
Nationwide Mut. .... 108,032,293 61,260,756 —4,276,281 
N. FY. Mut. Cus. ...... 2,341,639 1,423,972 —69,265 
N. Y. Pnt. & Book. 239,878 109,382 37,951 
Nodak Mut., ~ uaa 854,708 523,320 44,138 
Norfolk & Ded. 









Okla. ‘Farm Bur. ... 3,166,519 
Ore. Farm Bur. ........ 444,786 
Oregon Mut. . 250,775 
Patrons, Kan. 375,212 
Pa. Lump. ...... . 

Pa. Millers 32,544 
Pa. T.&F. Mut. Cas. 12,588,190 
Pioneer Mut. Cas. .. 1,142,595 
Pioneer Mut., Mass. 860,923 


Pref. Risk, Ia. .........._ 7,335,593 
Prof. Sel. Risk .......... 13,654 
Progressive, O. ........ 3,293,735 
Protect. Fire, Neb. 183,015 
Providence M. F. .... 12,594 
Prudence Mut. Cas. 1,090,862 
Public Empl. M. C. 600,560 


Public Mut. Cas. 
Pub. Ser. Mut. . 
Regal Mut., 
Repub., Kan. 
R. I. Mut. 
Rural Mut. Cas. 
St. Paul Mut. ... 
Schuylkill, Pa. 






Sec. Mut. Cas., Ill... 5,029,123 
Sec. Mut. Liab. ........ 235,937 
Shelby Mut., Ohio 14,049,834 
Snake River .............. 144,027 
S. D. Farm Bur. ...... 167,188 
State Auto, Ohio .... 22,548,846 
Stand. Mut. Cas. .... 955,602 
Stand. Reliance ........ 1,136,251 
State Farm., Ill... 263,778,109 

















1,315,905 
111,778 


366,502 
3,426,568 
67,821 


7,989,521 
131,470 


74,360 
12,048,953 
450,246 
573,437 


164,734,106 
52 96, 


Sunshine Mut. . 533, 853 
Superior Mut. . ns 509,375 352,563 
Supreme, Mo. ............ 26,859 23,901 
Tenn. Farmers ........ 2,368,760 1,494,030 
Tex. Hardware ...... 321 

Town & Country .... 189,890 104,918 
Trnsptn., Mass. ........ 368,445 447,548 
Traders, Mo. ..... 13,009 3,761 
Tri-State, Pa. 206,776 136,429 
Tri-State M. Gr. 90,225 145,023 
Union, Neb. .............. 1,712,339 774,879 
United Mut., Ind. .... 196,214 144,588 
U. S. Mut. Liab. ...... 6,196 14,871 
Univ. Mut. Cas. 520,365 469,622 
Utah Farm Bur. ...... 707,478 332,253 
Utica Mut. © «0006s... 18,113,481 8,626,173 
Va. Farm Bur. ......... 699,332 306,834 
Virginia Mut. 1,508,125 706,826 
Wash., Pa. ...... 32,142 45,626 
Wash. Farm ...... 185,396 135,613 
West Farm But. .... 728,659 x 
West Millers Mut. .. 647,513 357,475 
Western Mut., Ia. .. 2,363,120 1,133,695 
West Reserve M. C. 832,655 518,224 
West States, Ill. ....... 1,720,759 930,744 
West Newbury ......... 89,391 22,055 
Wissahickon, Pa. 66,182 37,588 
Wis. Mutual ...... 58,169 29,977 
Wolverine Mut $21,615 324,064 
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140,451 
—174,212 
—119,235 

67,983 
598,664 
144,646 

—50,277 


42,098 

















Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
—000 Omitted——. 
$ $ $ $ % 
3,378 1,580 2,380 6,779,890 48.3 
778 558 235 «1,338,418 42.3 
186 102 : ae 
440 176 247 810,069 59.0 
1,509 551 164 2,120,884 46.1 
2,386 1,205 5,388 9,038,251 52.4 
1,161 866 1,250 3,373,695 39.5 
2,407 1,404 1,837 4,615,026 50.5 
339 225 382 914,460 53.1 
5,316 2,860 3,403 10,905,318 47.7 
1,637 669 91 2,181,141 42.3 
1,248 732 909 2,869,785 68.8 
409 189 419 1,186,318 51.6 
307 238 496 1,079,979 51.5 
3,545 1,672 1,285 6,257,918 62.0 
39,585 17,955 13,705 68,952,462 52.6 
655 ere 813,815 59.0 
355 248 347 991,163 52.7 
36,925 16,521 13,059 65,143,834 47.7 
189 93 561 619,264 51.7 
303 177 =—-1,635 = 1,831,801 42.1 
268 144 72: 1,114,172 53.1 
739 359 515 930,046 45.8 
359 263 845 1,241,990 42.9 
9,742 3,618 989 12,855,093 47.0 
1,996 1,377 2,364 5,314,281 56.2 
107 76 SRSA eae 
6,845 4,505 5,325 16,944,591 51.2 
355 233 «41,060 1,466,833 53.6 
501 474 851 1,640,224 49.4 
55 eee ee ee 
63 SD. sacs’ atid lata 
25 24 21 109,033 55.6 
sebiuiiots ae sdabestee met t ae 
287 161 257 360,426 80.8 
1,447 819 1,327 3,241,709 39.8 
431 196 607 1,040,380 39.8 
345 182 285 1,028,002 40.8 
2,810 1,116 1,290 5,334,279 46.9 
323 133 241 589,505 60.1 
492 310 519 1,120,203 50.1 
5,070 3,191 5,103 11,767,917 57.0 
41 31 21 101,117 47.2 
14 10 24 J 
3,451 2,500 3,899 10,020,558 
88 61 56 
86 61 56 
940 493 579 = 1,869, ‘693 
10 3 ae ee 
310 247 362 
4,138 8,626,821 
7.749 9 11,960, 16 
116 ee 
114 68 6,722 7,103,401 
50,678 26,772 30,580 112,308,574 
1,592 584 1 2,410,904 
187 ee 201,9: 
195 73 586 " 
7 Oy en 865 889, ‘062 42.2 
187 eee 
- fF = eas 
868 425 1,873 60.4 
157 98 189 ‘110,356 121.3 
13 9 227 298,955 40.2 
106 48 | Bee Se 
2 1 289 125,443 59.8 
4 2 61.9 
5,981 3,893 9 
413 572 3 
ee 533 4 
2,806 1,791 7 
439 366 4 4= 2,487 2,783,569 51.9 
57 40 85 157,774 44.7 
196 121 282 
47 _ Baptestee 
2,869 940 36 
550 245 200 
37 26 50 
374 261 127 649,480 49.7 
884 340 762 2,148,582 51.8 
52 25 SD _ vemieniee - cite 
3437 847 «© 745 +«=—«4,162,432 74.0 
171 59 6 299,929 34.1 
6,497 3,995 3,558 13,009,065 29.7 
8 ae ome ae 





330 37... 360,499 63.8 
ae 30 21 "38 551,612 67.0 
427 284 1,001 1,863,750 39.7 
56 43 96 55,763 96.7 
Bee het 180,408 37.1 
210 101 208 639,600 56.2 
185 131 390 639,495 48.4 
11,551 4,690 1,873 17,514,817 45.1 
315 162 220 554,686 47.1 
812 466 229 1,558,402 41.8 
vg eo we igs a; 
267 109 351 672,728 52.4 
242 130 275 404868 48.2 
840 616 907 2,403,473 45.4 
279 223 329 790,557 46.0 
685 358 678 1,686,285 49.2 
“WS eae SS AES a ch! 
24 14 ee 
181 157 283 592.153 44.2 





MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES’ Results 


on 1956 Automobile Business 



























































1956— ——1955. ~ 
Incr. or Incr. or 
Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in 
hs —" Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio Prems, 
%e ° $ $ % $ 
Abington, Mass. 304,649 147,160 48.3 21,947 282,702 135,270 47.9 8 
Am. Mfrs., N. Y. 1,208,815 408,312 33.8 —388,450 1,597,265 446,499 28.1 —191,17 
Am. M. F., Wis. .... a eee coved 
Amer. Mut. Re .. 56,759 32,176 56.7 
pee eee 332,515 146,069 43.9 ssecccenall 
Atlantic, Ga. ........ 70,389 34,599 34.9 11,756 88, 145 36,235 41.1 — 12,632 
Attleboro, Mass. 52,486 25,086 47.8 —9,827 62,323 35,042 56.1 1,013 
Automotive, Mo. 3,365 81,965 47.3 —59,411 232,776 109,853 46.9 86,512 
Auto Mut., Pa. .. h i a ee ee gee osu 
Auto Mut., R. L 1,729, 581,828 33.6 39,158 1,690,230 540,266 31.9 125,988 
Bankers, D. C. ...... 578,441 171,442 29.6 —30, 608,837 164,127 27.0 38,759 
Berkshire, Mass. 860,545 401,801 46.6 —86,059 946,604 401,518 42.4 — 24,096 
Broad, Pa. ............ 188,867 ae. ae  ".ameninis”  —-Gaesitins -  ““eeeiaietal” Geaueed oosseaell 
Burlington, Vt. ..... 99,496 38,934 39.1 6,447 £3,049 37,639 40.4 5,984 
Cambridge, Mass. .. 484,769 251,381 51.9 7,916 
Canton, Coop. 51,487 15,152 23.6 —5,881 
Capitol, Pa. .......... 513,999 584,395 111.3 —765,935 
Carolina Mut. —1,370 fa ee —94,333 
Carpenter, Pa. 60,503 44,207 73.0 — 32,239 
Cit. Fd., Minn., 32,461 11,571 40.2 —9,125 
City Mut., Pa. 11,684 3,791 32.4 —1,575 
| Coastline, M4. 150,171 77,334 51.5 —32,024 
Coop. Catskill, N. Y. 47,251 18,823 39.8 —1,445 
Comml., Colo. 6,751 | Sl Se 
Dorchester, Mass. 103,856 64,678 45.1 4,553 
Druggists, Ia. 20,838 6,959 33.4 
Empl. M. Fire, Wis. 2,633,998 1,454,379 55.2 
| Fmrs. Union, Colo. 93,830 43,708 46.5 
Fed. Guar., Ala. 13,447 6,927 51.5 
Federal, Mass. 489,293 218,108 44.5 
Fitchburg, Mass. 290,600 124,277 42.7 
| Florists, Il. 982 ge |: a Y. 
Fremont, Mich. 393 19 4.8 ae: i 
Globe Mut., Ohio 156,389 92,035 58.8 6,891 149, 498 72,507 48.6 —38,027 
Grange Mut., N. H. 15,173 10,845 71.4 9,299 5,874. 3231 G4 838 .coem 
Grangers, Md. 109,183 49,870 45.6 —18,011 127,194 61,505 48.4 —37,101 
Granite, Pa. 26,796 11,791 44.0 20,321 OO sss ES. —55,464 
Granite, Vt. 95,054 39, 41.4 1,342 93,712 35,542 37.9 — 2,389 
Grt. Lakes, Wis. 136,038 70,434 51.8 5,055 130,983 52,492 40.3 6,806 
Green Mtn., Vt. 44,051 20,247 45.9 —8,203 52,254 34,417 65.8 —2,420 
Hdwe. Dirs., Wis. 1,431,655 492,695 34.4 16,659 1,414,996 423,163 30.0 
Hardware, N. C. 21,395 3,149 14.7 —36 21,431 3. 18.2 
Harleysville, Pa. 4,224,579 2,166,085 51.1 317,662 3,906,917 1,692,048 58.2 
Hartford Co., Conn. 17,626 22,130 125.5 16,410 Se idea, dees “ 
Hingham, Mass. 11,758 7. [EAE = einitintpeedee’ >i Sapmecbedeles, © aaah 1 nes 3 
Holyoke, Mass. 1,692,437 794,320 46.9 —18,561 1,710,998 598,875 34.9 —14,878 
Home, N. Y. 61,674 49.4 —17,029 78,703 40,112 50.9 —6,665 
Ss evetahiiaiane ~ Lines ana 7 607 13 33 —279 
Lowell, Mass. 93,487 36.3 —8,538 102,025 48,260 47.3 —,294 
Lynn, Mass. 531,467 46.7 —4,495 535,962 193,858 36.1 —3,475 
Mfrs. & Mer., N. H. 312,730 426 20,038 292,692 112,984 38.3 22,534 
Mer. & Bus. Men, Pa.22,729 42.3 —4,096 26,825 9,334 36.1 10,656 
Mer. & Far., Mass. 151,158 39.6 2,045 149,113 83,932 56.4 14,626 
Mer. & Mfrs., Ohio 193,420 59.1 —73,204 266,624 148,982 55.7 —3,232 
Meramec, Mo. 79,973 i. Siaiieotnee, > yeganemien. " duticKale  Sesags enna 
Merrimack 1,454,261 51.9 675,001 47.1 —57,949 
Mercury, Ill. 3,489 ae. omer |" eee ae + aaa oss 
Middlesex, Mass. 2,019,574 46.7 736,660 36.3 —15,402 
Midwest Am. 173,641 43.6 96,428 46.0 —46,279 
Millers, Pa. 7,118 57.1 1,823 52.2 1,34 
Mobile F.&M. 129,104 ee eRe 
Mount Joy, Pa. icnjeliaaiooses ~°  <Geampirinesaibe’” - sagen 397 —237 i... 397 
Mut. Benefit, Pa. 43.9 —62,828 462,742 162,633 35.1 4,898 
Mut. Fire, Me. 81,025 42.7 —7,860 885 39,750 44.6 12,259 
Nat. Guild, Md. Inactive, business reinsured 160,633 57,594 35.9 —24,016 
Nat. Mut., Ohio 23,123 26,419 114.3 1,448 21,675 13,558 62.5 16,172 
Nat. Mut., Pa. 621,891 378,018 60.7 —-67,942 689,833 352,316 51.1 130,970 
Neb. Hardware 1,391 285 5.5 —123 1,514 51 34.2 
New Castle, Del. 49,932 20,829 41.7 —2,592 52,524 21,140 40.2 —3,795 
New London, Conn. 112,658 80,091 71.0 26,854 85,804 74,317 86.6 33, 
N. Y. Cent. 269,741 140,788 52.2 —33,486 303,227 108,322 35.6 —467,789 
Ohio Hardware 24,442 19,074 78.0 —6,062 30,504 13,135 42.9 —20,136 
Olive Coop., N. Y. 138 1,336 964.9 _—  ‘duiniex sega + seed —2,780 
Otsego, N. Y. 73,246 3%, 47.0 —3,231 76,477 25,923 33.9 132 
Paramount, Md. 225,386 150,512 66.7 13,727 211,659 97,903 46.4 91,840 
Pawtucket, R. I. 1,346,852 616,024 45.7 —60,959 1,407,811 576,684 41.2 —41,510 
Pa. Thresh. M. Fire 36,034  —41,166 ...... —812,460 848,494 263,006 30.9 —916,465 
Perkiomen Mut. 3,925 1,311 33.4 3,269 656 14 aa 00 eee 
Phenix, N. H. 208,487 89,005 42.6 13,359 195,128 75,323 «38.6 15,023 
Pion. Coop., N. Y. 100,721 63,769 63.3 244 100,477 42,064 42.0 2,799 
Pret. NN. ¥. 557,724 277,238 49.7 4,911 552,813 222,517 40.2 4,487 
Quincy, Mass. 1,532,296 777,026 50.7 95,717 1,437,579 575,791 40.2 74,245 
Safeguard, Pa. 103,489 45,996 44.6 39,59: 63,896 36, 57.8 —T3,784 
St. Marys, Pa. 20,877 17,953 86.0 —6,830 27,707 69.0 —11,275 
Salem, Mass. 52,935 50.2 —6, 112,126 44.4 —3,211 
Security, N. Y. 27,089 15,025 56.1 66.6 —3,659 
Select Risk, Pa. 21,335 A 56.4 19.1 —il47 
State Merc., Pa. 85,782 GE arta” aie laa 2 ie 
State Mut., Vt. 17,237 ' 3, * a — i "ai SRR eS tite 
Sterling, N. Y. 74,785 40,820 54.5 35.3 
Tomp. Coop., N. Y. 84,322 39,485 46.8 51.3 
Tdrs. & Mechs. 550,544 258,974 47.0 45.7 
Union Mut. Pa. 27,576 7,707 27.9 52.4 
Union Mut., R. I. ae Vdieoeiis’” "mesic. - oeabiciic + Ghabebiies 1 detoaeuat sees 
Union Mut., Vt. 365,976 179,952 49.1 41,400 324,576 46.3 
Utica Fire 232,790 128,997 55.4 —16,490 249,280 113,204 45.4 
Vermont Mut. 739,676 420,452 56.8 —64,165 803,841 52.9 
Wash. Co., Pa. 38,699 Ts MR <Sucilocididghcde i) "gutoseptbeds>, -o US. aibeseabiacot Wass 
Woodstock, N. Y. See eral sabe 24 we Ee 
Worcester M.F. 1,843,655 841,201 45.6 36,032 1,807,623 861,596 47.8 














Shatterproof Glass 
Makes Bid for Insurer 
Market on Replacements 


Shatterproof Glass Corp. of Detroit 
has embarked on a campaign to cap- 
ture a sizable segment of the auto- 
mobile glass replacement market. The 


company estimates that 
auto glass replacements 


and paid for by insurers at an annual 
cost of about $200 million. President 
W. B. Chase of Shatterproof notes that 
this is his company’s biggest market. 


90% of all 
are bought 


Studies by Shatterproof show that 
a considerable portion of the cost of 
auto glass replacement is due to “re- 
breakage,” or breakage of glass that 
has been replaced. This re-breakage 
produces double claims on the same 
glass, although the second break might 
well have been avoided by closer in- 
spection of the supporting parts and 
other hazards. 

Shatterproof dealers are offering 
guaranteed installations. They are.con- 
tacting agents and adjusters to show 
their promotional aids explaining the 
program. 
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1956 5 
6 = 4 Incr. or Incr. or 
Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in 
oc ire Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio Prems 
$ % $ $ $ &% $ 
Commercial, Tex. .... 3,212,450 1,870,889 58.2 29,373 3,183,077 1,600,298 50.3 502,043 
ce a a Ee i 45 45 pL De Bel D — 2,093 
* Congressional, D. C. 132,857 113,159 85.5 98,824 34,033 22,811 67.1 eeaneessten 
Consolidated, S. C. 1,150,792 598.160 51.9 — 343,472 1,494,264 SUG0U8 GER cee 
remill Consol., Tex. ....... hac. ; Sy TR A eee : nitive . 
Continental 54.4 — 801,165 13,326,674 5,908,870 44.3 — 779,954 
Copenhagen Re. 96,879 55.0 — 17,085 193,230 ; 64,830 
Earned premiums of stock companies but General Exchange is still more Eoooheckene — = = - 76,954 py Py 
which restrict their automobile busi- than $95 million ahead of the second pesSoto Fire, Ala. .... 7573 4.400 58.1 3.793 ; : 
; j j j . Eagle Fire, N. J. ..... 1,703 1,52 . é ’ 
pess to physical damage coverages company, Service Fire, which also re- pase 'D. c. 675,369 278,839 41.2 — 260,613 33.6 — 51.302 
amounted last year to $495,113,230, duced its writings. The Service com- Emmco SS 5,096,878 16,485,052 65.6 — 51.9 1,570,757 
and 28% of that total was accounted panies—Service Fire and Service Cas- a Ss. C = = =: esveccncnnecs  eaaetssensnneees © avesennananenen oun . ener 
for by one company. On a company ualty—had their biggest premium year Excelsior .. . 419,173 274,494 65.4 — 71,470 490,643 55.9 22,709 
j - # 5 illion Farmers Fire, Pa. ... 5,172 2,277 44.0 745 4,427 124.9 J 
by company basis, there was a reduc- in 1953 when they wrote $63.7 million Pirmiers Shenix 10,445,566 5,538,432 53.0 — 155,406 10,600,972 42.5 —1,049,705 
tion in premiums for this group of as a group. Each year since then, their Fire & Cas., Ct. 1,849,307 936,308 50.6 614.121 1,235,186 62.1 — 240,255 
i i ightly. Firemen’s, D. C 17,021 8,225 48.3 1,340 15,681 37.1 — 
$4,756,265, but as compared with the SS have been down =“ ty First National .......... 299,663 164,360 54.8 45,507 254,156 66.1 — 209,696 
total for this group last year (disre- Service Fire’s business was off 5% last First Security, D. C. 737,314 268.801 36.5 15,068 722246 56.6 162,768 
F ; i ff 4%. French Union ............ 3,404 34,870 80.1 24,995 18,409 5.4 — ‘ 
garding mergers and switches to mul- year and Service Casualty was off 4% Frontier, Colo. ....... 995,386 485,964 48.8 212.407 782.979 66.8 
tiple line), the difference is $70 mil- Motors, the other member of the General’ Exch. \...136,971,825 78,114,435 57.0 —2,170,232 139,142,057 49.1 
: : : ss iti General, Wash. ..........10,428,926 5,088,732 48.8 — 567,868 10,996,794 39.3 
lion. In 1955 the reduction in sep GMAC group, put on _ additional Globe & Rep. .. 457,322 255,297 55.8 — 47,362 504,684 50.7 
ums in the aggregage was $68 million. $1.2 million in premiums and now is at Grange Leag., N 17.631 °37.6 oa) OF =e 
; it- li Great Basin . : | oO? : 
Losses for the physical damage writ- the $36 million mark. : } see ye md ~ nue daa. “saad 
ers totaled $283,133,034, producing an Hartford Fire, Calvert Fire and Great West, Neb. “nes Sat ete 
Halifax 62,159 51.0 33,299 88,405 34,958 39.5 ~40,350 
Hartford Fire 17,315,823 53.8 —1,298,100 33,442,200 15,058,389 44.8 —2,147,838 
TEN LEADERS IN STOCK FIRE FIELD Illinois Fire ..... 51,092 212.6 — 61,623 85,647 40,232 46.9 37,524 
A Se 33 " Imperial, D. Cy o........- 360,032 48.1 — 25,845 775,451 391,138 50.5 73,859 
1956 1955 1954 1953 1946 Ins. Co., St. Louis .. 425,266 59.4 — 77,645 793,068 285,729 35.9 348,431 
Earned Earned % of Earned Earned Written Intermountain Cas. 212,727 141,673 66.4 — 51 212,778 134,593 63.1 18,407 
Prems. Prems. Incr. Prems. Prems. Prems. International, N. Y. 65,049 36,920 56.7 5,344 59,705 38,442 64.3 — 7,459 
$ 5 $ Interstate, N. J. ...... 3,430,123 1,784,100 52.0 161,294 3,268,829 1,280,603 39.2 — 853 
“7 General Exchange _........... 136,971,825 139,142,057 —1.6 135,285,941 117,074,727 14,649,003 Jefferson, N. ¥ a an ae Cae ae eee oe ee 
@, Service Fare ..neccccscscssssssessssseeens 41,197,862 43,386,400 —5.0 44,647,304 42,239,168 8,747,320 Taw Union & 207,426 103,267 49.7 — 15525 299'951 107573 481 — 3404 
3. Motors 36,654,551 35,457,639 3.4 33,001,818 28,255,651 3,382,407 Lexington oo. 14,929 DRE ° © ccusicninr p-enecbiniaie w ehocnl Me ial 
4. Hartford Fire oo... 32,144,100 33,442,200 —3.9 35,590,038 35,933,970 13,401,511 Lion Fire ... 810 655 80.8 — 510 1,320 m2 6s — 283 
5. Calvert Fire .... 27,648,487 29,869,585 —7.4 34,888,091 5,711,004 Lond. & Lance. . 921,893 458,955 49.7 — 69,003 990,896 482,056 48.7 84,267 
ra Emmco _........ 25,096,878 26,046,295 —3.6 24,475,538 2,959,593 Loyal Auto, Cal. ...... 708,459 312,864 44.1 175,360 533,099 207,685 38.9 279,034 
%. Allstate Fire 22,217,516 19,458,103 14.2 17,040,493 754,728 Magnolia, Miss. ...... 2,332 63 2.7 — 972 3,304 2,081 63.0 — 152 
. Allstate Fire ........... a, ee oe: oe come Manchester, N. H. .. 588,373 347,845 59.1 35,813 552,560 285,781 51.6 44,912 
Beevers Cnamatty ———— ~ — ——— prone Marathon ; 57.2 1,191,473 1,448,564 802,359 57.2 1,448,564 
9. Travelers Fire 13,040,475 14,118,459 —7.6 14,134,359 13,695,944 2,490,343 Maritime 528 — 171 24,359 11449 469 — 1.44 
10. Continental 12,525,509 13,326,674 —6.0 14,106,628 14,451,098 4,496,702 Merch. & Mfrs. .... 304,881 170,199 55.8 — 31,575 336,456 171,298 50.8 — 14,772 
Merchants, Colo. 298,477 184,707 61.8 — 59,590 358,067 221,388 61.7 98,492 
Metrop. Fire 14,211 515 — 1,113 28,687 10,941 38.1 15,814 
is . i j i n ixth idland Emp. A en ... . Geniagabalc., | dbeiaeedgiien Yi” Sctediideineniase dati. Seep 
earned incurred ratio of 57.1. This Emmco are the fourth, fifth and “yp Mid-South ....ccccssssees 17,184 31.6 — 19,432 73,807 27,299 36.9 8,991 
compares with 47.9 in 1955 and 43.5 in companies in the top 10, and all Of Midwestern F.&M.. 715,423 425,266 59.4 — 67,645 793,068 285,748 35.9 348.431 
1954. them showed reductions in premiums, be ome —.. ereeconevenees — — 2s — 1 —_ anaes = = 
" P . Monticello, Tenn. 25,662 7 . 3 22, ‘ 5 ; 
of the top 10 companies in the PHD Hartford Fire 3.9%, Calvert 7.4% and 55.6 1,196,912 35,457,639 16,486-417 Hy 2.356821 
classification, only two showed enough Emmco 3.6%. 53.8 — 166,064 1,045,903 472,838 45.4 89, 
enthusiasm for the line to produce a The big gain was handed in by All- —- ome 37,397 18,194 48.5 — 12,245 
premium increase. There were rate re- state Fire, which had an increase of re. Coote = 4 saan A Sa RE eg aN Ee 
; : Wi ie at. Grange Fire .... . , 58.4 76,751 562,307 265,305 47.2 — 12,374 
ductions in a number of areas last 14.2%, from $19.4 million to $22.2 mil- Nati Serv Fire 18.979 SE ate ee ce 
year, and this had an effect on the po- lion. (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


tential. 

The merger of Automobile of Hart- 
ford into Aetna Casualty and the shift 
of Resolute to a multiple line auto in- 
surer caused some shifts in the rank- 
ing of the last four companies among 
the leaders, moving Allstate Fire and 
Service Casualty up and adding Trav- 
elers Fire and Continental. 

General Exchange, whose business 
is mostly reinsurance from Motors, is 
the largest physical damage specialist 
with $136.9 million in premiums. This 
compares with $139.1 million in 1955, 


The leaders table this year shows the 
premiums of 1946, 10 years ago, and 
Allstate Fire at that time was doing a 
business of $754,728. All of the busi- 
ness of Allstate Fire comes as rein- 
surance from its parent, Allstate. 

Travelers Fire, despite a $1.1 de- 
crease in premiums, is the ninth com- 
pany in the list. It moves in by virtue 
of the absence of Automobile and. Res- 
olute, and this circumstance also ac- 
counts for the appearance after an ab- 
sence of several years of Continental 
of the America Fore group. 








STOCK FIRE Insurers’ Results in 1956 






























——— 1956——. 

Earned Incurred Loss 

Prems. Losses Ratio 
$ % 

Agricultural, Wyo. 303,116 188,408 62.0 
pany ........ B 294,360 176,657 59.8 
Allstate Fire .. 22,217,516 9,092,405 40.9 
Alpina, Switz. 24,173 12, 53.0 
Am. Bankers Fla. .. 4,783,940 2,422,879 50.7 
> "Sea 1,214,524 680,742 55.4 
Am. Fire & Indem. .. —, Se 
- Insurors. ............ 5,091 3,115 61.2 
Am. Marine, N. Y. 107,219 65,035 60.6 
Am. Security, Ga. .. 7,737,623 3,858,009 49.9 
Amer. Union .............. 419,311 199,175 47.5 
A lachian 7 ne. eseees 
Arrowhead, Cal. ...... 200,411 851 66.3 
Atlan. & Gulf States 126,627 44,378 40.1 
Atlas Assur. oo... 883,132 519,665 58.8 
52.7 

59.8 

80.2 

33.2 

sa 3,648 5.7 

Buckeye Un. Fire. .. 871,965 486,915 55.8 
Bldrs. & Bkrs. ........ 24,179 6,661 27.5 
Caledonian-Amer. 95,692 61,379 64.1 
Caledonian .. .. 884,612 245,516 63.8 
Calvert Fire 27,648,487 18,894,181 68.3 
Canadian Fire 902,491 615,681 68.2 
Cas. of Tenn. .. 900 26.3 
Catawba, S. C 614 22.6 
Cavalier 715,309 61.6 
Cherokee 968,665 53.6 
Chesapeal 732,205 490,181 66.9 
Cincinnati oo... 72,942 39,769 54.5 
Citizens of N. J. 345,635 186,429 53.9 
Colonial, Pa. «0.0.0.0... 86 41,241 47.7 
Colonial Surety .... 466,918 172,976 36.9 
Columbia, N. Y. ........ 238,717 158,454 66.3 






































—~, 1955- —— 
Incr. or Incr. or 
Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in 
Prems. Prems. Losses Ratio Prems 

$ $ Yeo 
— 9,246 312,362 185,445 
46,697 247,663 24,969 
2,759,413 19,458,103 6,467,513 
69 24,104 11,497 
652,726 4,131,214 1,968,144 
— 131,300 1,345,824 685,192 
— 6,449 113,668 51,526 
— 231,145 7,968,768 3,636,907 
— 146,019 565,330 311,193 
— 25,185 225,596 134,980 
— 13,806 140,433 43,586 
— 107,100 990,232 499,879 
— 217,129 438,132 196,436 
— 40,412 3,152,951 1,630,969 
29,212 $42,753 415,892 
- 9,659 105,351 56,011 
— 34,476 419,088 224,043 
—2,221,098 29,869,585 16,146,953 
72,011 830,480 381,253 
— 62,439 1,222,186 729,663 59.7 305,150 
— 111,095 1,918,008 1,006,967 52.4 — 40,925 
160,857 571,348 315,836 55.1 124,650 
2,990 59,9 684 39.4 12,974 
871 344,764 155,241 45.0 — 22,143 
78,218 8,321 3,405 40.8 — 12,446 
176,393 290,525 177,334 61.0 — 32,456 
— 20,094 258,811 151,831 58.5 6,222 
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38 1956 AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 
(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
= aS yF CC ree 
Incr. or Incr. or 
Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in Earned Incurred Loss Dec. in 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. — Ratio ie 
$ $ % $ § %e 
Netherlands 159,516 102,298 64.1 — 16,036 175,552 93,351 53.3 — 12,247 
New Rotterdam 25,867 26,592 102.8 23,763 2,104 1,426 67.6 470 
New South, N. C. .. 1,439,191 732,385 50.8 238,247 1,200,944 570,010 47.4 574,325 
New York Unds. ..... 1,382,541 753,930 54.5 571,045 $11,496 403,692 49.6 — 43,194 
FFE EE 558,948 312,031 55.8 57,888 616,836 314,046 50.9 — 27,082 
ae 3,408,697 1,876,954 55.0 631,975 2,776,722 1,262,049 45.4 — 448,394 
Nordish Re. ................ 43,869 26,890 61.3 42,407 1,462 5 39.5 626 
No. Secur., Vt. ........ 37,736 ee GS eeies. cates. sommes. | bn. eins 
Northland, Minn. .... 2,548,350 1,457,506 57.0 264,884 2,283,466 1,134,569 49.5 — 221,937 
N. W. F. & M. ......... 482,044 233,037 53.9 1,088 430,956 194,051 45.1 — 27,679 
N. W. Nationa) .......... 3,209,930 1,669,212 52.0 — 80,726 3,290,656 1,485,862 449 — 88,092 
Ohio Farmers ............ 5,461, 399 2,803,706 51.3 — 20,960 5,482,359 2,499,266 45.4 — 106,126 
Old Dominion . . 5.7 — 2,038 9,312 5,621 60.3 — 6,200 
SINIID. - shicdscstiotioiecs 49.7 — 44,853 644,083 310,210 48.1 — 34,967 
Paternelle ....... 404 — 188 5,282 2,958 554 — 1,558 
Pa. Mfrs. Assn. ........ 41.4 29,565 376,717 162,662 43.0 — 4,580 
Permanent, Ohio ... 65.8 4,870 728,728 378,341 51.9 92,912 
Plymouth, Mass 21.0 7,145 20,138 10,246 GO.T ——aececcscreceee 
Preferred Fire . 49.3 -— 32,602 486,281 196,367 40.4 — 24,148 
Protect. Cas., M 61.7 265,998 1,961,3 972,368 49.5 70,483 
| een a eee ae ee 
Quaker City F.&M. 62.2 — 23,415 482,738 225,997 46.7 — 91,307 
Reliance Marine 52.77 — 166 24,358 11,450 448 — 1,445 
Rocky Min. .......0cs0 59.0 — 483 31,554 19,631 62.2 — 4,515 
Safeguard ........ 49.7 — 18,976 272,496 131,340 48.2 — 10,443 
St. Louis F.& 59.4 — 155,291 1,586,137 571,411 36.1 6,863 
San Jacinto ....... 43.5 1,885 9,3 3,543 38.1 2,727 
Santa Fe .............. TD 9=——sasizptcccscah  ieunecmtannetey> . jictasecmngnnense Sooo sseee 
Scottish Union ........ 47.5 — 271,179 1,049,899 577,930 55.4 — 665 
Seaboard F.&M. ...... 55.1 109 374,210 171,766 45.6 — 
Sec. F.&C. S. C. ...... | i re ere ee ae 
Selective, Ohio .. 68.1 — 11,637 33,115 12,457 37.5 — 
Serv. Cas. °..... 61.1 — 580,221 14,465,769 7,241,334 50.3 —2,101 331 
Serv. Fire ..... 63.1 2,188,538 43,386,400 22,289,398 51.3 —1,260,904 
Skandinavia 40.0 1,397 33,313 22, 66.9 — 3,456 
So. Carolina ... 52.3 184,686 948,545 493,460 52.0 102,673 
S. E.-Fidelity ... i i <geihidis . gcteeemen apeee . ales. wae 
Southern Amer. ...... 51.0 51,534 61,070 29,220 478 — 8,661 
Southern Tex. ........ 53.6 046 1,202,218 584,659 48.6 479,357 
South State, S. C. . 49.0 — 119,613 »315 334,261 48.2 49,491 
Southwest, Tex. ........ 644.5 — 2,546 595,630 304,573 51.0 — 7,817 
Stand. Cas., Tex. 6 57.2 109,353 1,469,354 746,438 51.1 94,699 
Standard Fire, t available 118,375 79,510 67.4 — 4,607 
Standard, Conn. i =—_s meee ..cuaeniveme .sebiee cae. supine 
Stand., Conn. 50.0 — 122,924 520,368 225,398 43.2 — 7,862 
Stand. Marine . 51.2 — 150,539 859,391 427,232 49.7 — 176,377 
State, England . 367.7 — 1,342 3,518 2,113 60.1 — 2,705 
Stonewall, Ala. 59.0 — ay 24,698 13,408 54.4 — 4,077 
Stuyvesant ................0 59.7 1,599,689 5,839,837 2,935,378 50.2 714,870 
Superior Auto, S. C. "888,458 410, 46.2 1,974 886,484 384,961 43.3 199,853 
Tokio M.&F. .. ee ae eee 
Transnatl. _...... 8 80a seme “mae wis | wee 
Travelers Fire . 61.7 —1,077,984 14,118,459 6,935,070 49.1 —- 15,900 
re 53.9 9 258,574 116,431 45.0 — 16,607 
Twin States, N. C. .. 2,496,260 1,430,408 57.3 140,189 2,356,071 1,215,825 51.4 404,392 
Underwriters, Ill. .... 106,146 41,317 38.9 52,799 53,347 37,254 69.7 46,049 
Union & Phenix .... 49, 896 78.7 1, 28,397 19,376 68.1 — 24,610 
Union, Ala. ....... 371,077 181,646 48.1 — 154,319 525,396 296,516 563 — 15,457 
Union Marine 107,808 71,559 66.3 — 9,074 116,882 68,570 58.9 2,810 
Unit Firemens 130,909 86,894 663 — 11,013 141,922 83,262 59.0 3,412 
U. Ss. Liability . 1,047,249 544,275 519 — 8,652 1,055,901 499,312 47.6 392,216 
Universal Secur. . 660, 386,507 58.5 — 150,187 810,547 433,678 53.5 214,431 
38,341 174.4 17,325 * 34,189 17,434 51.00 — 18,846 
850,531 59.4 — 155,291 1,586,137 571,411 36.2 696,863 
HUIS. ~~) cednaipiadiees’” Y' “Saldagiitiomenses _—_‘covetanilimmebist. . ules dovaignnenss 
Western States, Neb. 39,564 10,913 27.6 — 9,064 48,628 10,633 21.8 ence 
Workmens Auto ........ 213.097 65,888 32.3 — 104,100 317,197 144,740 45.4 — 178.429 
Reciprocals’ Auto Results Detailed 
(CONTINUED a PAGE 26) 
-— 195 ee 
Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted 
$ $ % $ $ %o 
Fla. Bldg. Mat. .............. 26,392 9, 36.3 12 8 5 
Govt. Serv., Tex. i 210,477 61.7 115 75 150 
Guar. Ex. Mo. ...... OS a ee er ae he 51 
Highway Unds. 782,109 54.6 875 429 130 
Lake Shore, O. .............. uate 474 
Mfrs. & ~S Colo. .. 963,839 503,661 52.2 389 244 329 
ie. ES ae 341,677 62.6 299 211 33 
Mayflowtr, Wash. 1,530,864 66.5 849 536 923 
Metro Ex., Ill. 56,452 38.0 72 43 36 
Midway Exch., O. 387,180 (79.4 —241,078  cieescce — cescsenere 487 le 
Motor Club, Neb 252,662 48.2 148 115 260 6 
Natl. Unds., Mo. 198,210 73.2 87 86 97 4 
Old Line Auto, In¢ 156,266 32.0 102 108 86 293,018 45.7 
Prairie St. Fmrs, Il. . 245,332 141,145 57.5 87 51 106 372,152 54.8 
+> ash. 60.9 622 395 677 54.2 
Recip. Ex., Mo. 54.2 92 32 240 46.9 
Rural Ex., Ill. 39.2 181 81 | eee AS 
Sec Cas. Unds., Tex. 210,014 REE hashastisicn.. sesnscsses sania RO 
So. States Ex., Va. ..... 19,336 8 La ee ae. aie ei, uc iohaaia 
State Auto, Towa .... 52.4 553,851 3,104 2,034 3,120 7,806,197 48.4 
State Auto., Ind. 69.4 85,072 4,250 3,123 4,224 11,514,017 65.6 
Temperance, Wash. * ,999 100,577 111.0 apiineeneet 34 17 _ ag are 
Truck Exch., Cal. ....... 20,511,118 11,703,481 57.0 2,055,421 9,802 4,988 5,719 18,455,697 59.7 
Union Auto, IIL. .......... .035,369 1,561,652 51.4 56,764 1,103 677 7 2,978,605 48.2 
United Service, Tex. “ 240,441 13,754,886 50.4 3,183,634 9,763 4,842 12,634 24,067,807 36.9 
Univ. Auto, — »179,061 GBS,993 5B. recor 498 470 |. adieeipiees = jabde 
Univ. Unds., winenvhnil ™ 2343-200 1,020,324 45.4 1,081,087 ic, cccccccse 2,843 1,762,122 40.7 
Vehicle —_ “wa. silt 33,343 BP EE eT ncesecss — iscienens 33 :355 61.6 
1956. 
Total . Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio ems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
-—600 Omitted—, 
: $ $ % $ $ $ To 
Cons. Lloyds, Tex. .... 2,931,146 1,230,042 42.0 2,931 2,999,588 39.4 
Ft Worth Lloyds .......... 67,499 24,647 36.5 62 142,717 52.3 
Intl. Lloyds, Tex. ........ 91,821 31,538 34.3 55 102,305 36.2 
Lloyds, N. M 285,882 166,994 58.4 285 263,083 49.8 
Lloyd, N. Y. 46,076 25,042 54.3 46 50,467 21.2 
ye =f of | s. Wi 27,381 15,362 56.0 pe : 
pind x ot hale 62.449 a SO oe ee ee 
London Lloyds, Ill. ... 1,963,127 949/560 48.3 153 ian aa 
London Lloyds, Ky. :. 264,879 95,377 36.0 ‘216, 1 
° ; 150 216,721 47.7 
Nat. Lloyds, Tex. 10,603 36.7 8 26,622 26.9 
Southern Lloyds .... ‘ 32,648 21.9 54 102,305 36.2 
Southland Lloyds... 149, 32,648 21.9 54 136,019 32.4 
South Tex. Lloyds ...... 2,718,840 1,144,008 42.0 2,718 2,433,976 39.8 
Univ. Lloyds, Tex... "124840 28,874 23.1 "122.406 27.1 
Western Lloyds oe. ee eee ae lll . 
: “pps ieee e 38,199 46.2 82 105,411 59.4 








1956 Auto Premiums Pass 
$4.5 Billion Milestone 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

business of Automobile of Hartford, 
and American Automobile added busi- 
ness following affiliation with Ameri- 


| can, 





Travelers Indemnity and Hartford 
Accident both moved across the $90 
million milestone in auto premiums. 
Ohio Casualty is missing from the first 





miums, in earned premiums, and as a 
group (including State Farm Fire & 
Casualty, which writes no auto busi- 
ness). 

The table below shows the leading 
companies from the standpoint of di- 
rect premiums. The companies are 
ranked in the left-hand column by 
their direct writings, and the right- 
hand column shows their standing as 
to earned premiums, 









































20 automobile insurers for what is 1. State Farm .... 279,486,944 1, 
probably the first time. The company 2. Allstate 213,954,149 2, 
displacing it is Hardware Mutual Cas- 3. Motors. ....... eran 20, 
utality of Stevens Point. Last year * Nationwide Mui +s aane 6. 
Ohio Casualty was still on the list be- ‘acini - 104.645 586 : 
. : . ° o. , ’ le 
cause its premiums were barely above 7. Hartford Acc. 92,620,460 7, 
those of Motors, but the companies g yy, §. F. & G. 90,081,011 38. 
traded places in 1956. : 9. Farmers Exch. 86,644,374 10, 
The competition for leadership in 10. Liberty Mut. .. 79,192,715 12, 
the auto business between State Farm 11. Fidelity & Cas. 61,503,016 11, 
and Allstate was abated to some ex- 12. Lumb. Mut. Cas. 59,747,236 13, 
tent in 1956. Allstate put on the 13. Amer. Auto ... poy yen 14, 
brakes, so to speak, in order to digest - es — “* 45920003 15, 
some of the tremendous volume it had » Seavers wry rt. 
16. General Acc. 45,414,960 18, 
accumulated. State Farm, on the other 17. Service Fire : 44,132,797 17 
hand, went full steam ahead and took jg Continental Cas. 40,751,818 16, 
first position from every standpoint. It 19, Ohio Casualty .. 38,688,114 
is the largest company in direct pre-20. Indem. of N.A. 37,746,202 
1956 Auto Experience of Stock Full Cover Companies 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
doin 1956— 
——Total Incr. or BI PDL PHD 1955 1955 
Earned Incurred Loss Decr. in Earned Earned Earned Earned Loss 
Prems. Losses Ratio Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Prems. Ratio 
——000 Omitted———. 
$ $ % $ $ $ $ $ % 
Secur. Nat., Tex. .. 55,494 22,431 40. 36,08 17 11 27 19,413 1592 
Selected Risks Fire 563,632 291,010 51.7 642,009 45.7 
Selected Risks Ind. . 6.882,493 4,104,173 59.6 
Selective, O. ccc. 2,720,840 1,795,737 65.8 
Ie sacabnaninon 846,740 562,967 66.4 
South British 13,865 23,256 168.0 
eS «teense 168,832 156,164 92.8 
Southeastern .. 337 1,718,128 51.3 
So. Farm Bur. 13,414,444 264, 54.2 
Southern F. & C. 1,546,078 753,425 48.9 
Southern Gen., Ga. 1,160,818 37, 63.6 
So. Home, S. C. .... 997,410 28,534 53.0 
S. W. General, Tex. 2,661,215 1,525,750 57.1 
S. W. Ind., Tex. .. 275,984 170,013 61.8 
EI. cointsronoss 794,106 7 48.7 
Springfield F. & M. 17,432,013 4,731,316 63.6 
So. Indem., Wis di 592,533 284,129 47.9 
Am. F. & C. 376,923 275,887 73.1 
s. w. oat Ark. 1,081,240 618,834 57.2 
Ss. W & C., Tex. 1.354.676 681,986 50.4 
Standard Accident 29,189,922 16,553,405 56.7 
Stand, N.Y. ccc 993,993 2,261,650 56.7 
Standard, Onis, aw. 2,152,474 1,392,212 64.6 
Stand. Motor, Ind. 433,666 293,340 67.7 
Stand. Nat., Ga. .... 285,449 153,261 53.6 
RII: wikiclaietaaiociunliciaanine 3,918,503 2,308,088 58.8 
State Cap., N. C. 117,354 119,797 67.3 
State F. & C., Fla. 246,223 126,975 51.2 
Statewide on. 266,134 121,329 45.5 
Suburban Cas., Il. 1,513,848 756,582 50.1 
Sun of London ....... 3,036,264 1,700,193 56.0 
Sun of N. Y. ........ 3,036,264 1,700,195 56.0 
Surety Nat. .... 308,844 174,792 56.5 
Swiss Natl. 70,879 40,782 57.5 
Swiss Reins. ............_ 7,095,130 4,677,533 66.0 
) ar 120,534 97,787 81.4 
Superior, Tex. .. 4,736,590 2,610,828 55.2 
Texas Cas. .... 1,014,188 44,253 431.9 
Textile, N. C. .... 942, 591,157 62.8 
Thames & Mer. 1,374,912 09,853 59.0 
Traders & Gen. ...... 4,450,299 2,922,443 63.4 
Transatlantic Re. 50,648 34,931 68.8 
Transcontinental .... 3,710,082 2,659,355 71.4 
it Cas. 571, 2,480,735 54.2 
Transport Indem. 5,418,470 2,453, 45.3 
Transport, Dallas .. 2,747,663 1,613,591 58.7 
Travelers Indem. 90,477,272 52,682, 58.3 
Travelers 60,010,861 67.0 
Trinity Universal 4,385, 45.6 
Tri-State 1,828,816 52.6 
Union, Eng 196,183 52.4 
Union Re 26,721 82.4 3 1 26 wee 
United Benefit Fire 654,536 328,363 50.2 243,032 309 166 179 411,504 74.0 
United F. & C., Ia. 1,750,688 966, 55.2 —38,577 644 432 673 1,789,265 41.4 
United Pacific ........ 8,677,690 4,939,187 56.8 96,892 3,593 2,280 2,805 8,580,798 492 
United Sec. .... 112,139 94,489 84.1 59,156 42 24 45 52, 78.0 
U. S. Cas. 11,575,435 6,681,718 58.0 47 6,984 3,396 1,195 11,575,388 580 
U.S.F.&G. 89,526,442 50,794,854 56.7 1,992,197 42,687 22,574 24,266 87,534,245 527 
U. S. Fire 8,359,310 5,310,783 63.6 2,143,676 2,771 1,393 4,193 6,215,634 527 
Unity Fire .... "729 233,802 83.1 58,499 144 71 65 222,230 820 
Universal, N. J. 1,989,100 1,066,718 53.5 67,190 866 300 822 1,921,910 499 
Universal Und. ....... 4,511,308 2,242,799 49.6 148,957 967 487 3,057 4,362,351 538 
Utah Home Fire .... 480,717 33, 69.4 0,283 60 35 385 390,434 58.4 
TRRRRIIIOB cstnerecesseescesene * 855, 398,358 46.6 15,902 566 288 1 442 43.5 
Vanguard, Dallas .. 1,602,867 872,823 54.5 66,333 464 348 789 1,536,534 47.4 
Vernon Cas, ......0.... 502,145 266,857 53.0 —89,313 239 239 23 91, 1 
INE ccccssicnsisacies 1,299,341 796,800 61.6 77,747 434 182 684 1,221,594 47.1 
Virginia F. & M... 1,374,914 809,854 59.0 —27,842 716 341 316 1,402,756 54.6 
Virginia Surety ...... 1,391,366 763,612 55.0 —T78,987 727 386 278 1,470,353 50.1 
Wabash F. & C. .... 515,618 312,031 60.6 415,543 186 132 198 100,075 51.0 
West American ....... 680,3 393,553 57.7 —347,985 311 161 208 1,028,310 452 
Westchester  ........... 4,245,176 2,687,318 63.0 874,140 1,394 701 2,149 3,371,036 53.1 
Western Alliance, Tex. 538,308 308,569 57.2 67,225 234 150 154 71, 51.7 
Western Assur. ...... 697,675 438,075 62.8 130,063 229 114 353 567,612 52.6 
Western Cas. 12,268,716 6,683,063 54.7 690,552 7,584 4,685 11,578,164 51.2 
Western F. & Tex. 501,547 304, 60.6 225,280 154 103 245 276,267 48.6 
Western Fire 8,606, 4,813,304 56.0 613,316 363 190 8,053 7,992,773 45.6 
Western Pacific ... 951,410 739, 77.6 —225,27 372 258 322 1,176,687 49.4 
West Pioneer, Cal. 987,900 569,601 57.6 44,375 398 240 348 943, 33.0 
West. Stand. Indem. 140,508 80, 57.6 603 41 32 66 71, 48.1 
Wolverine  ..eccsessssseeenee 5,782,823 52.0 913,859 3,016 2,424 5,707 10,233,086 420 
World F. & M 1,130,826 56.8 63,636 857 401 737 1,933,362 518 
Worth, Tex. .. ge kh ee eee 21 17 ee ae 
Yorkshire 2,728,600 58.3 246,954 2,245 1,033 708 3,740,272 608 
RE EES 15,994,387 63.3 1,500,962 13,692 6,778 4,665 23,635,193 618 
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114,086 Queries, 8,550 
Complaints Made in ‘56 
to BBBs on Insurance 


The 108 Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the U. S. last year handled 
122,636 items of service in the insur- 
ance field by receiving 114,086 in- 
quiries and 8,550 complaints from the 
public. 

A&S instances of service led the 
field with 53,598, consisting of 49,778 
inquiries and 3,820 complaints. Life 
instances totaled 39,844, of which 38,- 
161 were inquiries and 1,683 were com- 
plaints. Fire, casualty and surety in- 
stances came to 29,194, consisting of 
26,147 inquiries and 3,047 complaints. 

The 1955 instances of service in in- 
surance totaled 117,918, consisting of 
110,519 inquiries and 7,399 complaints. 
Although the number of instances of 
service was greater in 1956, the rela- 
tive standing of insurance dropped 
from fourth place in 43 categories in 
1955 to fifth place last year. Practices 
in the home improvement, home ap- 
pliance, automobile and fund raising 
fields, in that order, generated greater 
numbers of public contacts with local 
bureaus than insurance,-according to 
Assn. of Better Business Bureaus. 


Local bureaus received a total of 2,- 
250,271 inquiries or complaints in 1956, 
up 10%. Insurance accounted for 5.4% 
of the total, compared to 5.8% of the 
total in 1955. 

The association reported 21 cases 
where A&S advertisements required 
contact with the advertisers. Two were 
referred to authorities. Nine of the 
advertisements were in newspapers, 
four were on radio, two on TV and six 
in other media. There were 12 cases 
where fire, casualty and surety ad- 
vertisements called for contact with 
advertisers and four which were re- 
ferred to authorities. Nine of the ad- 
vertisements appeared in newspapers, 
one on radio and the balance in other 
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media. There were seven cases where 
life advertisements required contact 


Divide Alaska Into Two 


with advertisers and three which were Fire Rating Districts; 


referred to the authorities. Four of the 
advertisements were in newspapers 
and three were on radio. 





Insurance Anchor Club of New York 
will hold its annual mass and com- 
munion breakfast May 19, William L. 
Blucher, committee chairman, an- 
nounces. Rev. Vincent Kearney, S. J., 
associate editor of America, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly, will be the 
principal speaker at the breakfast. 


Some Rates Increased 


Pacific Fire Rating Bureau has di- 
vided Alaska into two districts for rat- 
ing of habitational occupancies, in- 
cluding farm dwellings. District 1 is 
identical to the first judicial district, 
which is that part of Alaska east of the 
141st meridian of west longitude. Dis- 
trict 2 is composed of the remainder of 
the territory. 


Concurrent with this change, the 


= 


distinction between approved and un- 
approved roofs has been dropped and 
deficiency charges have been adopted 
for certain unprotected dwellings. 

In general, rates for risks in the 
new district 1 are unchanged from 
previously. In district 2, rates for un- 
protected risks are generally increased 
and protected risks have been cut. 





Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
will hold its annual outing June 5 at 
the Melrose Country Club, Chelten- 
ham. Joseph R. Knowland of Schmidt 
Surveys is chairman. 



















How deep 


do you look | 


for quality ? 


Whether it is an attractive watch face . . . an imposing facade . . . or an 


impressive front office . . . the search for quality begins deep inside. . . 
with the ‘‘works’’. 


How efficiently does it perform . . . how well integrated are its com- 


ponent parts . . . how dependable its action? You will ask those questions 


whether it is a time-piece or an organization with whom you are doing 


business. In either case you will want to know about the “works”. 


The services of Chubb & Son, like a fine watch, are each, individually, 


precise and complete functions. Their separate performances all integrate 


into the smooth, accurate and dependable operation which so thoroughly 
characterizes Chubb & Son. 
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Queen Acquires Old 
Dominion Fire of Va. 


Queen of Royal-Globe group has ac- 
quired the business written by Old 
Dominion Fire of Roanoke, Va. Found- 
ed in 1923, and locally owned, Old 
Dominion ceased operations April 30. 
It was primarily a fire company, but 
also wrote allied lines although it had 
not expanded into the multiple line 
field. The company had about $60,000 
of earned premiums in 1955. 

All policies currently in force with 
Old Dominion have been reinsured 


100% in Queen, which has handled 
almost all of the dissolved company’s 
reinsurance for many years. The ac- 
quired business will be handled 
through the Richmond regional office 
of Royal-Globe. 





The A. Gordon Merry agency of 
Huntington, W. Va., has moved into 
its own building at 1211 Sixth avenue. 
A. Gordon Merry Jr. and J. Richard 
Damron are the principals. Mr. Merry’s 
father founded the agency in 1921, and 
A. Gordon Merry Jr. joined it in 1952. 
Mr. Damron formerly was_ special 
agent in Virginia for U.S.F.&G. 


GAB Estimates Wash. 
Hail Loss at $410,000 


A report on the hail storm May 5 
at Wenatchee, Wash., has been issued 
by General Adjustment Bureau, which 
estimates the total insured loss at 
about $410,000. 

The hailstorm lasted for 10 min- 
utes and was accompanied by wind 
of 40 to 50 mph. 

There was considerable damage to 
roofs, sidings, awnings, neon signs and 
some glass, plus interior damage owing 
to the heavy rain that followed. Auto- 
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your chance to make those dollars grow through 
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mobile losses are not heavy, anc are 
confined primarily to convertible tops, 

GAB estimates the total number of 
property claims at 2,000 at an average 
of $200, and the auto claims at 100 at 
an average of $100. 





Springfield F.4M. Club 


Chapters Hold Dinners 


The Springfield, Mass., chapter of 
the Covered Wagon Club, Springfield 
F.&M. organization for employes with 
the group for 25 years or more, held 
its annual dinner May 9. Similar din- 
ners were held by club chapters ip 
Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit and 
Toronto. Countrywide membership in 
the club now totals 213. 


NYC Agents to Hear Hackett 


W. H. Hackett, supervisor of sales 
promotion and advertising of Ameri- 
can, will address the May 21 luncheon 
of New York City Insurance Agents 
Assn. at the Railroad & Machinery 
Club on “How Advertising and Public 
Relations Can Help You.” 


Ohio Mutuals Merge 


Hamilton Mutual of Cincinnati and 
Druggists Mutual of Mansfield have 
been merged. The combined assets ex- 
ceed $3 million and surplus to policy- 
holders $2 million. 

H. W. Brockmann continues as pres- 
ident of the combined companies, to- 
gether with Hamilton Mutual’s vice- 
president J. J. Schmidt. Miss L. Jean- 
ette Boehme, who succeeded the late 
T. J. Hoar as secretary-treasurer last 
November, will be treasurer and comp- 
troller. Richard E. Felts, secretary and 
general manager of Druggists Mutual, 
and M. L. Stearns, assistant secretary 
and assistant general manager, will 
have similar capacities with the 
merged companies, which will operate 
under the title Hamilton Mutual. 

Hamilton Mutual is 99 years old. The 
new company will operate in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan and 
South Carolina on the agency system 
and will expand its underwriting op- 
erations to include general liability, 
burglary and theft and package pol- 
icies. On May 17 the company will 
move into its new home office at Mad- 
ison road and Victory parkway. 

Druggists Mutual was founded in 
1890 and until 1930 confined its un- 
derwriting to drug stores. Its home 
office was in Cincinnati until 1946 
when it moved to Mansfield. The presi- 
dent of Druggists Mutual is Charles 
C. Felts, who is retiring June 30. 
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mond A. Pelletier has been named the coordinator between the grand 
Compulsory Auto or treasurer. Texas Department jury and the commission, said Mr. 


UJF: Decision Splits 
Legislature in N.C. 


Still leading debate in the North 
Carolina legislature is the question of 
compulsory auto insurance. The house 
passed a compulsory bill requiring that 
the commissioner establish merit rat- 
ing for liability. Meanwhile, the sen- 
ate is considering a bill which would 
create a State unsatisfied claim and 
judgment fund. 

Under the senate measure motorists 
would be required to pay $8 when 
puying their license plates and insur- 
ers would be required to pay one-half 
of 1% of premiums written in North 
Carolina into the UJF. It is expected 
that the separate paths being taken 
toward solving the uninsured motorist 
problem in North Carolina by the 
house and senate will ultimately re- 
sult in a stalemate. 

Along other insurance lines a bill 
which would establish a policy of 
“comparative negligence” in North 
Carolina courts was opposed at a hear- 
ing held by the house judiciary com- 
mittee by representatives of American 
Mutual Alliance and Assn. of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies. 

After hearing the arguments of the 
opposition the committee put off con- 
sideration of the measure. 

The house has also received a meas- 
ure designed to boost the premium 
tax on North Carolina insurers with 
assets exceeding $5 million from 1.5% 
to 2.5%. The bill would tax larger do- 
mestic insurers at the same rate out- 
of-state insurers are taxed on premi- 
ums. 

Also up for consideration in the 
house is a measure which would pro- 
hibit loan companies from requiring 
insurance on clients borrowing $50 or 
less and from requiring clients to do 
business with insurers designated by 
the loan companies. The bill would 
further stipulate that credit life and 
credit disability insurance may be re- 
quired for collateral only if such cov- 
erage is arranged under rules fixed by 
the insurance commissioner. The loan 
companies also would be required to 
recognize existing insurance in mak- 
ing loans. 





Monmouth County, N. J., 


Agents Assn. Elects 


Harry G. Faby Jr. of Neptune was 
elected president of Monmouth 
County (N. J.) Assn. of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting in Wan- 
amassa. Robert Klieberg of Long 
Branch and Monroe Hawes Jr. of Ma- 
nasquan were-elected vice-presidents. 
Teresa Locher was named secretary- 
treasurer. George J. Coyle of National 
Board was guest speaker. He dis- 
cussed criminal cases arising from 
fraudulent incendiary fires. 





Pa. Gets Excess Line 
Tort Liability Bills 


Under a bill introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, excess line bro- 
kers would be required by affidavit to 
certify to the insurance commissioner 
that the placing of risks with out-of- 
State insurers not licensed in Pennsyl- 
vania is not for the purpose of pre- 
mium advantage or terms. 

Another insurance bill currently un- 
der consideration by the house would 
authorize the state to procure coverage 
against tort liability. 


Greene, Pelletier Named 


by Guarantee Mutual 


Vernon D. Greene has been elected 
Secretary of Guarantee Mutual Fire 
of Springfield, Mass., to succeed Robert 

Freeman, who has resigned. Ray- 


Mr. Greene was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Berkshire Mu- 
tual Fire. He began his insurance 
career in 1933 with Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty and in 1937 joined Berk- 
shire Mutual in the fire underwriting 
department. Later he was a special 
agent for Berkshire until 1942, and in 
1948 was elected secretary. Last year 
he became vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Pelletier is also treasurer of 
Worcester Mutual. He joined the com- 
pany in 1947 and before that was with 
Joseph Froggatt & Co. at Boston. 


to Study Grand 
Jury Findings on ICT 


DALLAS—Findings of the Dallas 
county special grand jury in its in- 
vestigation of the insolvent ICT have 
been sent to the insurance department 
for special study, according to Henry 
Wade, Dallas district attorney. 

Joe Carroll, assistant attorney gen- 
eral ,.who served as counsel for the 
commission during the legislative in- 
vestigations into the ICT in March, is 


Wade. It was also disclosed that the 
jury will be reconvened late this week 
to hear additional witnesses on alleged 
practices by other insurance and in- 
vestment companies. 

Concurrently the Travis county 
grand jury in Austin also has been 
hearing the testimony of several wit- 
nesses who had appeared before the 
legislative probers. 





Equity General and Reliable have 
been licensed in Arizona. 
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Buffalo Tries to Save by Giving Agents More to Do 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 





Many agents were unfamiliar with 
casualty policywriting procedures and 
forms. Agency policywriting has had 
its share of errors, but performance is 
improving. As the educational process 
goes on, he has high hopes that policy- 
writing by the agent is going to work 
out to the best interest and economy 
of all concerned. 


Buffalo asked agents whether they 
should accept more loss settlement 
responsibility and authority, and 84% 
replied on small, first party claims it 
is far less costly for them to handle 
the proof of loss and make out a draft 
that it is for them to transmit the 
details to the company by correspond- 
ence and maintain an open file until 
the matter is concluded. They recog- 
nized that the public is impressed by 
the agent who can draw a settlement 
draft for the companies he represents 
and settle the small claim on the spot. 
Those agents who enjoy contingent 
commission contracts were particular- 
ly happy with the close control and 


supervision it would give them over 
small losses. 

Companies permit agents to bind 
them to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of liability, Mr. Ehre observed. If 
the agent can be trusted with such 
responsibility, why not permit him to 
handle small claims, particularly if a 
device can be created which would 
also reduce home office expense? Aft- 
er a great deal of research and study, 
Buffalo developed such a device in 
the form of an envelope draft system. 
It applies to fire, extended coverage, 
homeowners, inland marine, compre- 
hensive dwelling, auto physical dam- 
age, burglary and plate glass claims. 
The system eliminates the necessity of 
preparing a notice of loss. It has an 
abbreviated report of loss on the re- 
verse side of the envelope, which fur- 
nishes just enough information to ver- 
ify coverage. On eligible claims the 
agent can dispose of the matter on the 
spot with a minimum of detail and 
considerable local prestige. 


One agent was called by insured to 
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report a broken windshield. He did 
not know how it happened but from 
the circumstances assumed the dam- 
age had been done by vandals. The 
agent suggested he take the car to 
his dealer and arrange to have the 
windshield replaced, then bring the 
agent an estimate or a receipted bill. 

About an hour later he stopped in 
the office with the estimate. The 
charges were in line with the agency 
experience, coverage was in order, 
and the agent offered to settle on the 
spot with an envelope draft. The only 
question was whether to make the 
check out to the policyholder or the 
dealer. Insured was going to pick up 
his car later in the day and preferred 
to have payment made to the dealer 
as the simplest way to dispose of the 
matter. 

Insured was delighted to have the 
matter handled with such dispatch. 
But also the agent had been soliciting 
this dealer for years but had never 
been successful in getting any of his 
business. He was so impressed with 


“That’s what I call support” 


says Broker Blaine Hoien (left), shown here with 
one of his clients, manufacturer Berkley Bedell, 


and Orville Lownsberry of Prudential’s Sioux 


City Agency. 


“T like brokering with a company that’s well known 
—one that is well advertised and will support me 
with solid sales material. That’s what I like about 
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or losing a sale. 


Prudential’s Brokerage Service. What’s more, the 
personal assistance I get from Prudential representa- 
tives often marks the difference between my making 


“In the past 12 months, I’d say that I’ve been able 
to up my personal income about 25 percent—thanks 





to Prudential’s Brokerage Service. Incidentally, even 
with all the assistance the fellows give me, I still get 
the full commission!” 
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the agency service he asked it to make 
a complete review of his business. 

The saving is considerable to the 
company, Mr. Ehre said. It encourages 
the agent to settle rather than to as. 
sign losses. It becomes unnecessary 
for the claim department to create a 
file, index cards or diary cards, be- 
cause the envelope itself becomes the 
claim file. After the draft has been 
paid, coding is placed directly upon 
the face of the draft for tabulation 
and statistical purposes. The compa- 
ny’s clerical savings alone is about $4 
per claim. 


The drafts have been enthusiastical- 
ly received by 80% of the agents under 
the company’s direct supervision. If use 
continues to grow at its present pace 
45% of all the company’s first party 
claims will be handled by the agent 
with the envelope draft. Mr. Ehre is 
confident the new program will grow 
in use and develop substantial econo- 
mies. 

Buffalo asked agents if more un- 
derwriting and _ inspection control 
should be given them, and 76% said 
yes. The answers indicated that agents 
were willing to accept more under- 
writing responsibility and were able 
to do so. The tests to which they have 
been put in recent years have pre- 
pared them to assume greater author- 
ity, responsibility, trust and confi- 
dence. 

But here the company’s program has 
bogged down, its faith in the under- 
writing consciousness of the average 
independent agent has been somewhat 
weakened, Mr. Ehre said. Why? 

An important amount of our new 
business has unrealistic limits. Too 
often people of substance are renewed 
year after year with minimum limits 
while people of modest means are fre- 
quently given excessive limits. 

Though agents know in advance of 
appointment that the company wants 
to do a real agency underwriting job, 
he said, a great many submittals in- 
dicate that some agents are taking ad- 
vantage of this confidence by seeing 
how far they can go with the com- 
pany’s broad underwriting aims. Some 
appear to consider immediate placing 
of greater importance than the stabil- 
ity of their markets. That is fatal to an 
agency program predicated upon the 
utmost faith in the agency relation- 
ship. 

Also, he said, in the fire field prob- 
ably the greatest contribution to a 
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satisfactory 1957 experience in the fire 
classes would be adequate insurance 
to value. The Buffalo’s claims depart- 
ment finds that about 40% of the dwell- 
ing properties on which it has suf- 
fered losses are insured to less than 
15% of value, frequently as low as 25 
and 30% of the real value of the prop- 
erty destroyed. 

“This certainly doesn’t represent the 
service we talk about when we are 
competing with direct writers and 
captive agents,” he declared. “Many in- 
sured continue to run the risk of ser- 
jous economic loss from underinsur- 
ance without anyone assuming the re- 
sponsibility for avoiding it. In a very 
real sense it represents an indictment 
of agency service and agency under- 
writing competence because where else 
do you get insurance to value except 
at the source of the business?” 

These experiences have retarded 
transfer of greater underwriting au- 
thority and responsibility to Buffalo 
agents. However, Mr. Ehre said, he is 
not discouraged and will continue to 
work toward that objective. The care- 
ful and conscientious agent dedicated 
to his moral, civic and business re- 
sponsibilities will develop better than 
average experience. In practical fact, 
all companies hold agents responsible 
for end results, and if companies re- 
tain or terminate agents on the basis 
of the final loss ratios produced, why 
not permit the agent to be fully re- 
sponsible for underwriting selection? 
The Buffalo plan would permit the 
company to eliminate a great deal of 
the expense and effort required by in- 
dividual item underwritings and allow 
the company to confine itself to a pro- 
gram of underwriting the agent. Great 
savings would result if agents could 
handle all individual item underwrit- 
ings. 

One thing Mr. Ehre hopes to get 
from the new program “some day” is 
an agreement with the agents to pay 
company’s accounts as rendered. All 
insurers must account for each agent’s 
business. Any such accounting done 
by agents represent a duplication of 
effort and expense. On other kinds of 
business, the wholesaler prepares a 
bill for the merchandise delivered to 
the retailer, and the retailer pays it. 
He can’t defer payment or avoid pay- 
ment simply because he hasn’t col- 
lected from his customer or because 
the merchandise hasn’t moved as well 
as it might. 

Agency payment on the basis of a 
company prepared bill is gaining in- 
creased favor, Mr. Ehre observed. 
More and more producers are asking 
his company to prepare their monthly 
statements and submit them in dupli- 
cate. They file in separate company 
folders an accounts payable copy of 
each bill or credit statement to policy- 
holders. When they receive the month- 
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ly account from the company, these 
accumulated copies are used to check 
out the company’s statement. Any ac- 
counts payable copies not accounted 
for are carried over in the file for 


future statements. Any errors are 
called to the company’s attention. 
When the agent has_ cumpletely 


checked the company account current, 
one copy becomes his bookkeeping rec- 
ord and the other is returned to the 
company with the check. This pro- 
cedure makes full use of the loose leaf 
accounting system, eliminates the ex- 


pense of statement preparation in the 
agency and simplifies accounting and 
reduces collection costs for the com- 
pany. 

The business would save a lot of 
policyholder dollars if agents became 
fully responsible for collections, Mr. 
Ehre said, and at the same time re- 
duce flat cancellations, reduce the 
charge-off of uncollected earned pre- 
miums and a lot of the free insurance, 
which helps maintain the rate advan- 
tage of competitors. 

The agent has the choice of relin- 


quishing agency functions and duties 
to the insurer companies or he can 
accept greater obligations and respon- 
sibilities in selling, servicing and 
processing of the business, if the agent 
will accept and can measure up to 
these greater responsibilities. 





Ohio Department Bill Passes 


The Ohio house has passed and sent 
to the senate the bill to separate the 
insurance department from the depart- 
ment of commerce and give it cabinet 
status. 
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“Alabama Agents Elect L. J. Thomas 





Alabama Agents Enthusiastic Over 
Possibilities of NAIA Ad Proposal 


If Alabama agents’ reaction to the 
advertising program proposed by Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Agents is 
repeated in a substantial number of 
other states, there is little doubt the 
required $2 million will be on hand 
forthwith. Doremus & Co., the New 
York ad agency which has laid out 
and will handle the year-long initial 
campaign, sent H. L. Brown, vice- 
president, to display it at the conven- 
tion of Alabama Assn. of Insurance 
Agents last week at Mobile, and he 
did so with the aid of films. 

J. P. Wilson Jr., Mobile, state na- 
tional director, outlined the basis upon 
which individual agencies have to con- 
tribute if the campaign is to go. He 
was not in his seat before people from 
all corners of the room were asking 
for the floor, to find out where to send 
checks. 

The decidedly favorable reaction of 
the membership made the resolution 
of approbation, passed later in the 
convention, a mere official formality. 
There were a few objections, most 
based upon misunderstandings, which 
were cleared up. Only two seemed to 
have some adherents after the meet- 
ing—that the ads do too much for 
free-loaders and, somewhat oppositely, 
that the tie-in material will be sup- 
plied only to those who pay up. 

The campaign pivots on the “Big I” 
seal which was adopted at the 1956 
convention in New York and has since 
caught on reasonably well. Mr. Brown 
said the seal and its slogan, “Your In- 
dependent Agent Serves You First,” 
are good, ready means of identifica- 
tion. Sample recognition tests have in- 
dicated high scores on both visual im- 
pact and memorability. 


Mr. Brown said the biggest problem 
facing the independent agent today is 
the progress of non-agency system in- 
surers in automobile, coupled with 
their ability to hit their new target— 
dwelling risks. Their appeal is lower 
price and their chief weapon is adver- 
tising, using newspaper, TV, radio, na- 
tional magazines and other media. 

The objective of the NAIA program, 
he said, is to solve the big problem. 


The samples shown indicated that the 
combat will be only partially defen- 
sive. 

Mr. Brown had praise for company 
ads which place the emphasis on the 
services of the local agent. However, 
he said, the companies are handi- 
capped by the fact that they are in 
competition with each other and must 
stress their own company names. Sim- 
ilarly, he praised both the objective and 
the execution of the campaign cur- 
rently being run off by the National 
Board. The campaign is not, he said, 
aimed at the agents’ target. Selling 
more fire insurance is a good objective, 
but it will not prevent the “over-the- 
counter” insurance companies from 
taking away increasing amounts of the 
business. The campaign does not, he 
said, explain to the public why they 
should buy insurance from an inde- 
pendent agent. Actually, the effect of 
the National Board ads may be to 
help the direct writer as much as the 
independent agent. 

It is up to NAIA members to con- 
vince the American public that it will 
be better served by buying insurance 
through an independent agent. The 
most effective way to do that is 
through national advertising—by tell- 
ing the people of the United States the 
good, solid, factual reasons why they 
should buy insurance this way. This 
should be done dramatically, he said, 
continually and often. 

A. M. Slawsby, NAIA executive 
committee member, who at the mid- 
year meeting in Denver made the mo- 
tion which put the ad program on the 
road, gave Mr. Brown a helping hand 
during the presentation and was 
pressed for information there and 
elsewhere throughout the convention 
hotel. y 


Warner A. Wells, president of the 
Mississippi Assn. of Insurance Agents 
showed up at the Alabama convention 
in Mobile together with Bert Havard, 
immediate past president. 


A. F. Irby & Co., Atlanta general 
agents, were host to the past presi- 
dents dinner of the Alabama Agents. 
The dinner was revived this year after 
a prolonged absence. 





Chairman of the committee handling the 1957 convention of Alabama Assn. 
of Insurance Agents at Mobile, with fellow workers, from the left: W. G. 
Demouy, genera! chairman and a past president; George Skipper, S. G. Groom, 


and Sam St. John. 


Agency Continuation 
Given Spotlight 
Treatment at Mobile 


Henri Aldridge, Mobile attorney, dis- 
cussed agency continuation and per- 
petuation at the Mobile convention of 
the Alabama Assn. of Insurance 
Agents. From five different stand- 
points, he said, there is good reason 
for continuation of an agency after the 
death, retirement or disability of the 
management. 

The agent himself must provide an 
income against his own disability or 
retirement. His family has in the agen- 
cy a valuable, if highly perishable, 
asset. His associates need assurance of 
uninterrupted operation with a mini- 
mum of difficulty in the transition. His 
employes are entitled to security of 
employment. His community requires 
uninterrupted service and guidance 
plus the effect on the community econ- 
omy of a respectable and important 
business. 

A widely held impression to the con- 
trary, a business enterprise does not 
have an automatic, self-operating legal 
continuation. In the eyes of the law, 
death terminates the business then and 
there—not sometime in the future. 

Every agent needs an appropriate 
legal contract or will. It should be 
written by competent people and me- 
morialized as soon as possible. In in- 
surance, this has not been the way of 
things. Less than 50% of local agencies 
make definite arrangments. 

There are five general methods of 
continuing an agency, Mr. Aldridge 
said. The agent can pass his share of 
both ownership and management to 
someone else at his death or retire- 
ment. Prior to his death, he can take 
someone in and arrange for passing 
ownership and management. He can 
convey ownership and/or management 
to someone from outside. He can trans- 
fer his interest by selling control. Or 
he can arrange for management to pass 
one way and ownership another. 

If the agency is too small to attract 
new blood, arranging for a sale or 
merger at the appropriate time is 
worth investigation. If possible, a 
“buy-and-sell” plan is attractive. It 
creates a market for the agency long 
before actual sale to avoid enforced 
sale or withering of assets. 

Good will is a large part of sales 
value, plus the purchaser’s estimates 
of the tenacity of the expirations. 

A point worth emphasizing, Mr. 
Aldridge said, is that agreements to 
pay out of profits are poor. The ben- 
eficiaries of the agent are put in the 
position of having to share with the 
purchaser the hazards of the business. 
Further, there is always the danger 
that the purchaser will tire of the 
business or get discouraged. Financing 
a “buy-and-sell” by various plans of 
life insurance is often advisable and 
has certain tax advantages. 





The Mobile CPCU chapter ran a 
luncheon during the convention of 
Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents 
for the express purpose of giving in- 
surance men an opportunity to ask 
questions about CPCU. S. G. Croom, 
Mobile, well known among CPCUs 
throughout the country, a past presi- 
dent of the Alabama Assn. and a 
workhorse of this year’s convention, 
played an important role. 


Named To Succeed 
Allen at Annual 
Meeting in Mobile 


450 Registered To Hear 
Reports on Auto Business 
and National Ad Program 


By BERNARD P. McMACKIN Jr. 


The annual convention last week of 
Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents at 
Mobile was everything a good conven- 
tion should be—timely, practical, live- 
ly, with unity of purpose but a healthy 
amount of thoughtful controversy. 
Full-time registration was close to 450, 
but several events had bigger crowds 
than that. 

L. J. Thomas Jr., Dothan, moved into 
the presidency, taking over from W. 
K. Allen, Birmingham. W. R. Ashley, 
Montgomery, stepped up from the sec- 
ond to the first vice-presidency, with 
Robert Poellnitz, Tuscaloosa, joining 
the official family, in line for the top: - 
office in 1959. H. L. Kennedy, execu- 
tive secretary, begins his fourth year 
in that capacity. 

. . . 

There were few empty chairs for 
any session. Agents and company men 
listened with obvious eagerness as 
speakers worked at the uninsured mo- 
torist, agency management, agency 
continuation and perpetuation and, 
most especially, the details of the ad- 
vertising program proposed by Nation- 
al Assn. of Insurance Agents. Social 


events, scheduled and impromptu, 
were also well attended. 
A. M. Slawsby, Nashua, N. H., 


NAIA executive committeeman, suc- 
cinctly related the history of the na- 
tional association and explained the 
benefits of membership, with convinc- 
ing examples. Among those mentioned 
were the quick and effective opposi- 
tion to the 1956 proposal that FHA 
self-insure repossessed homes; the 
quashing of a change in the federal 
banking laws which would have per- 
mitted national banks in towns of over 
5,000 to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness; the yeoman service of the special 
auto committee in the fight against 


compulsory; constant help from the 
technical committees and generally 
successful warfare on “fictitious” 


group insurance deals. 


Mr. Slawsby’s remarks tied in well 
with the current all-out membership 
drive of the Alabama _ association, 
called “Operation 400,” the figure rep- 
resenting its goal. Success is now 
optimistically viewed on the basis of 
experience since the kick-off in March. 
Mr. Ashley, the new first vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Kennedy are directing 
the campaign. 


As the second morning of the con- 
vention began, the Alabama legislature 
went into session at Montgomery. Two 
bills interest the Alabama association 
vitally. One, of course, is a proposal 
for compulsory auto, unequivocably 
damned by the membership. The other 
is the newest among numerous at- 
tempts at getting an agency licensing 
qualification statute, for which there 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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is wholehearted support from the body. 
One of the major convention talks, by 
Dr. Dan Kruger of the University of 
Alabama, dealt in part with the need 
for a qualification law, though the 
speaker was pleading for professional- 
ization of the business and made it 
clear that he did not believe even a 
more stringent law than the proposed 
one would accomplish this alone. The 
needs are education, training and self- 
development for knowledge, character 
and personal interest, plus experience. 

R. A. Duffus, Rochester, presenting 
his rapid-fire recitation of ways to be 
a better agent in his forty-fifth state, 
was a great hit. 

* e « 

R. N. Lusby, vice-president America 
Fore group, analyzed the uninsured 
motorist problem from stem to stern, 
pointedly stating the case for the fam- 
ily protection approach (uninsured 
motorist endorsement), but outlining 
every major viewpoint in the argu- 
ment. Apart from his brief for family 
protection, Mr. Lusby expressed his 
conviction that the real problem is not 
financial responsibility but moral re- 
sponsibility on the highways. 

Among accident victims, Mr. Lusby 
explained, some were without fault; 
some of these did not collect monetary 
damages; some did not collect because 
of financial irresponsibility. Money, 
however, is no substitute for life, limb, 
sight, mind. The financial angle is a 
small part of the basic problem. He 
quoted, with approval, a statement of 
Alabama’s Gov. Folsom to the effect 
that the public must be made to under- 
stand that accidents are not incidents, 
but mass, néediess siaughter 

The breadth of the family protection 
endorsement, he said, gives the lie to 
those who accuse the companies of 











— 


ultraconservatism. Mr. Lusby outline 
the endorsement, indicating the vari. 
ous ways in which it holds the advap. 
tage over the two other major ap. 
proaches—the unsatisfied judgmen 
fund and compulsory. 

There is the objection, Mr. Lusby 
pointed out, to family protection that 
it creates a diversity of interests. “His. 
tory has shown that it didn’t.” The 
objection, he claimed, proved to be 
imaginary. Objection: The cost is borne 
by the wrong party. It is the insured 
who benefits, not the wrongdoer, and 
at ridiculously low rates. In Alabama, 
insured buys a week of this protection 
for himself, his family and all guests 
for less than the price of a pack of 
cigarettes. 

How about non-car owners? A valid 
objection, but one which has already 
been overcome in New York through 
extension to all, with similar action 
likely in Alabama and other states, 
One of the reasons the original pro- 
gram contained no means of providing 
family protection for unmotorized fam- 
ilies was that the price tag would not 
justify the agents’ taking the trouble 
to sell it. The solution in New York 
was to write the protection for non- 
owners on a three year basis at pre- 
miums of $10 upstate and $11 in parts 
of th» metropolitan area. 

Of the unsatisfied judgment ap- 
proach, Mr. Lusby said it can be a 
valuable adjunct to the law, with 
proper safeguards. Objections, though, 
are that there is no way to protect 
your own people as to accidents out- 
side the state; the plan requires a 
showing that the defendant is finan- 
cially irresponsible; litigation, at least 
in major cases, is necessary and there 
is the problem of the money. Large 
sums are accumulated. It is a relative- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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lv simple problem to convert these suffered two serious heart attacks in 


funds to some other purpose, “to wit, 
a state fund for insurance.” The dan- 
ger is there, Mr. Lusby said. Honest 
consideration of the problem has to 
recognize it. 

Also, to keep the fund solvent, some- 
body is going to have to put in money. 
Sentiment among insured will be for 
uninsured to pay, but the uninsured 
will then be considered to be buying 
“insurance” for far less than the in- 
sured. 

Mr. Lusby’s analysis of compulsory, 
though to a sympathetic audience, 
seemed powerful enough to convert all 
but perhaps the most adamant pro- 
ponents. Compulsory cuts coverage. 
What about the hit and run driver or 
the car from out of state? How about 
the unauthorized user—the joyrider, 
the thief? A powerful member of the 
New York legislature, who in January, 
1956, brushed aside these and other 
objections was quoted in the New York 
Times within 20 days after the effec- 
tive date of compulsory as asking for 
a new kind of fund for hit and runs 
and out of state “depredations.”’ This, 
Mr. Lusby said, illustrates a principle, 
get compulsory, then you get a fund, 
and you have the evils of both. 

Administrative impracticabilities— 
for example, a phony address to get 
coverage to get the plates, then cancel 
and stay on the highways. A headline 
in another New York paper on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1957, 15 days after the ef- 
fective date, read “9,000 Gyps Face 
Auto Plate Loss.” The state troopers, 
Mr. Lusby reported, were 25,000 cases 
behind in picking up plates for various 
causes before January, 1957. 

Mr. Lusby also dealt at length with 
the problem of politics in rate-making 
as a result of compulsory. Interference 
is inescapable. In a similar vein, free- 
dom of the underwriter to exercise his 
judgment is the cornerstone of insur- 
ance. What about “the guy who should 
not have insurance”? Four months aft- 
er passage of the New York bill and 
before it became effective, the super- 
intendent of insurance asked the as- 
signed risk plan to cut its restriction 
against drivers twice convicted of cer- 
tain offenses within 36 months, to 18 
months. The business got a moratori- 
um on this, but the limitation, if cut 
this way, would have made convicts 
with even moderate sentences eligible 
for insurance before they were eligible 
for parole. 

Compulsory is a pretty poor third in 
a field of three, Mr. Lusby said, but, 
aside from the objections offered, there 
is the fact that the people who back 
compulsory have, by design or other- 
wise, told the public that it is a pallia- 
tive. It provides greater safety. From 
what? It is, Mr. Lusby said, “an in- 
sidious opiate because it serves to dis- 
tract people from the fundamental 
problem.” 


Other speakers were Henri Aldridge, 
Mobile attorney, whose discussion of 
agency continuation and perpetuation 
is reported elsewhere in this issue and 
G. W. Skipper, an agent from Jackson, 
who described at the small lines break- 
fast the livewire operation of his agen- 
cy. 

On the social agenda were an after- 
noon and evening at historic Dauphin 
Island, recently developed as a most 
engaging beach and club locale, and 
the annual banquet and dance at the 
Mobile Country club. Alabama Assn. 
of Managing General Agents main- 
tained hospitality headquarters and 
served a mammoth buffet luncheon. 
The past presidents dinner, absent 





a 


L. J. Thomas 


from Alabama meetings for some time, 
was revived and permanently installed 
as a convention feature. C. L. Gandy, 
Birmingham, past president of NAIA 
and of the Alabama association, at- 
tended the dinner as did J. A. Duck- 
worth, Tuscaloosa, oldest past presi- 
dent of the Alabama association at the 
convention. 

Five of the association’s 12 directors 
cessful, and Harlan Meredith, Tusca- 
loosa, became a director to fill the spot 
formerly occupied by Mr. Poellnitz. 

The question of relaxing the assoc- 
iation’s rigid prohibition against mem- 
bership of a mixed agency produced 
some heat, with a motion to direct the 
new officers to appoint a committee to 
study the problem just squeaking 
through. 


H. L. Kennedy 


Resolutions put the association firm- 
ly behind the NAIA ad program; sup- 
ported the qualification bill and 
commended Alabama Superintendent 
Horn for his efforts in this direction; 
urged members to push the family 
protection endorsement and oppose 
compulsory. Another resolution called 
for advance notice to the conference 
committee of Southern Agents Confer- 
ence of rating organization filings. And 
another memorialized the late G. H. 
Butler, Anniston, past president, who 
died this year. R. G. Fry, Mobile, was 
chairman of the resolutions committee. 

The new president has been in the 
insurance business at Dothan since his 
graduation from the University of 
Alabama in 1939. He is associated with 
his father, L. J. Thomas Sr., who was 
president of the association in 1936-37. 
This is the second time in the associa- 
tion’s history that the son of a past 
president has occupied the top office, 
the prior father-son succession being 
the late E. S. Moore (1908) and E. H. 
Moore (1942). 

Mr. Thomas has been a member of 
the executive committee, a director 
and a vice-president of the association. 
He is active in civic affairs in Dothan, 
including the Dothan community chest, 
Kiwanis and his church. The Thomas’ 
have two children. 


Hayes L. Kennedy, executive secre- 
tary of Alabama Assn. of Insurance 
Agents, has been with the association 
for three years, since completing grad- 
uate study in sales management and 
marketing at the University of Florida. 
He makes his home in Birmingham, 
headquarters city of the association. 


Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents 
are wary of opposition of Alabama 
Automobile Dealers Assn. to the pro- 
posed qualification bill. Said opposition 
is strong and firm. Efforts to effect a 
meeting among representatives of the 
two groups have been fruitless. 

There was a comparatively heavy 
showing of company headquarters at 
the Alabama convention in Mobile. 


Among those represented were Amer- 
ican Liberty, Chubb & Son, Hartford 
Fire, Hartford Accident, Home, North 
America, St. Paul, Fidelity & Deposit 
and U.S.F.&G. 

Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, looked 
hale at the Mobile meeting. He has 





as many years. His only apparent con- 
cession to the illness is to deliver his 
talk from a sitting position. 

Archie M. Slawsby, NAIA executive 
committee member, was proudly dis- 
playing at the Mobile convention of 
Alabama Assn. of Insurance Agents a 
lapel pin version of NAIA’s “Big I” 
insignia. The pin was manufactured 
for Mr. Slawsby by his brother. 


HIAA Adopts Code 
of Ethical Standards 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
Mrs. Faulkner for the help and en- 
couragement she gave her husband 
during the year. 

The progress which HIAA has al- 
ready made was stressed in talks by 
Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Neal. They 
looked to even greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. 

The new code of ethical standards 
was adopted without dissent by all 
member companies represented at the 
executive session on Tuesday. It con- 
tains features of the codes adopted 
several years ago by the former bu- 
reau and conference. It covers effec- 
tive policy provisions in clear lan- 
guage, policy advertisement, sales and 
service, further experiments to meet 
the changing health insurance needs 
of the public, and the continued main- 
tenance of adequate A&S at a reason- 
able price. 





“The underwriting and sale of vol- 
untary accident and sickness insur- 
ance is in the public interest,” the 
code’s preamble states. HIAA was 
moved to adopt the code “to encour- 
age maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of protection and service and to 
sustain public confidence in the busi- 
ness of voluntary accident and health 
insurance.” 

The 3-day meeting got under way 
Monday morning of last week with 
sessions of the standing committees. 
The committees and their chairmen 
were J. M. Wickman, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent for A&S of Mutual of New York, 
individual insurance; J. E. Hellgren, 
3rd_vice-president of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, group insurance; H. 
Ladd Plumley, president of State Mu- 
tual, nominating; and Frank S. Van- 
derbrouk, president of Monarch Life, 
public relations. 

In the afternoon, a forum was pre- 
sented by staff members of Health In- 
surance Institute. Mr. Vanderbrouk 
presided and Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Institute of Life Insurance, 
made some remarks. Panel members 


were James R. Williams, vice- 
president of Health Insurance In- 
stitute, and staff members Harry 


Meeker, Robert Waldron, Arthur E. 
O’Leary, Jerry Miller and Sam Klein. 
The official program got underway 
Tuesday morning with the address of 
the president by E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of Woodmen Accident & Life. 


Robert R. Neal, general manager of 
HIAA, then gave the general manag- 
er’s report for the past year. 

The first guest speaker was Dudley 
Dowell, executive vice-president of 
New York Life, who spoke on “Respon- 
sibilities and Objectives in Marketing 
Health Insurance.” John K. Macdon- 
ald of Confederation Life, discussed 
“State Hospitalization in Canada.” 

The Tuesday afternoon _ session 
opened with a talk on “Building a Fa- 
vorable Public Attitude” by Holgar 
Johnson. 

Commissioner Navarre of Michigan 
gave an address on “Vitalizing the 
Principle of State Regulation of Insur- 


Ala. Superintendent 
Lends Support to 
License Bill 


James H. Horn, Alabama superin. 
tendent of insurance, made an un. 
scheduled appearance before the con. 
vention of Alabama Assn. of Insurance 
Agents at Mobile. He told the agents 
he hopes the agency licensing qualifi. 
cation bill scheduled to come up before 
the legislature in the next few weeks 
will pass. 

There were 19,000 fire licenses is. 
sued in 1956 and 16,000 casualty lj. 
censes. That makes 35,000 licenses jp 
the state for people representing about 
700 companies. “There are a great 
many licenses we can do without,” he 
said. “The insurance department is not 
a revenue agency.” 

The governor is interested in this 
bill, Mr. Horn reported, as well as in 
other legislation drafted by the depart- 
ment. A surplus line law would also 
be enacted in this program. 

The superintendent expressed his 
opposition to compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. He has asked for 
time to gather experience on the fam- 
ily protection endorsement. Agents are 
urged to sell it despite its low premi- 
um. 








ance.” He is vice-president of National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners and 
is active on many state government 
committees. 

“Big Government and Private In- 
surance” was discussed by H. Clay 
Johnson, executive vice-president of 
Royal-Globe. 

The president’s reception was held 
Tuesday evening. 

The Wednesday morning session 
was devoted to a symposium on the 
financing of health care costs. C. Man- 
ton Eddy, vice-president and secretary 
of Connecticut General, explained the 
insurance company approach to the 
financing of these costs with a talk on 
“Keeping Insurance Effective in Fi- 
nancing Health Care.” Jay C. 
Ketchum, executive vice-president 
and general manager of Michigan 
Medical Service, discussing the service 
plan approach, spoke on “Segregation 
vs Integration in Health Insurance.” 
He is a former deputy commissioner of 
Michigan. Dr. David B. Allman, At- 
lantic City, N. J., president-elect of 
American Medical Assn., discussed 
“Medicine’s Role in Financing Health 
Care Costs.’ Sen. Purtell of Connecti- 
cut, ranking minority member of the 
U. S. Senate public welfare committee, 
spoke on “Government’s Role in 
Health Care.” 

The address at the annual luncheon 
was delivered by Secretary Folsom of 
department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


In the afternoon, C. Canby Balder- 
ston, vice-chairman of the board of 
Federal Reserve System, spoke on 
“Steady Jobs and Stable Dollars.” Gor- 
don Dean, senior vice-president of 
General Dynamics Corp., discussed 
“Nuclear Energy and Health.” Con- 
cluding speaker of the meeting was 
Allan B. Kline, past president of 
American Farm Bureau _ Federa- 
tion, whose topic was “Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

Interested guests at the various ses- 
sions included officials of other insur- 
ance trade associations, members of 
insurance departments and _ federal 
government officials. 

The convention ended with installa- 
tion of Mr. Smith, the new president, 
and other officers. 
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Adopt HIAA Code of 
Ethical Standards 


The code of ethical standards 
adopted unanimously by all member- 
companies represented at the execu- 
tive session of Health Insurance Assn. 
of America’s annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last week requires each 
member to pledge itself to: 


1. Offer only insurance providing 
such loss as the policy is designed to 
cover; 


2. Write its policies in clear and di- 
rect language without unreasonable 
restrictions and limitations; 

3. Advertise its policies in such 
manner that the public can readily 
understand the protection offered, and 
not use advertising which has the 
tendency or capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive; 

4. Select, train, and supervise per- 
sonnel of integrity in a manner which 
will assure intelligent, honest, cour- 
teous sales and service; 

5. Engage only in sales methods, 
promotional practices and other trans- 
actions which give primary considera- 
tion to the needs, interest, and con- 
tinued satisfaction of the persons in- 
sured; 

6. Endeavor to establish the insur- 
ability of persons at the time of appli- 
cation in every instance where such 
insurability is a factor in the issuance 
or continuance of the insurance or in 
the liability of the insurer; 

7. Pay all just claims fairly, cour- 
teously, and promptly, with a mini- 
mum of requirements; 


8. Continue research and _ experi- 





Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Pauley at the 
HIA meeting in Washington. Mr. 
Pauley was formerly managing direc- 
tor of H. & A. Underwriters Confer- 
ence and for some time was consultant 
to the conference. 





A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance manag- 
er of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
at the HIA meeting at Washington, 
with V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual 
Benefit H.&A. 








mentation in order to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the public, and 

9. Engage in keen, fair competition 
so the public may obtain the protec- 
tion it needs at a reasonable price. 
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OFICINAS de ULTRAMAR, S. A. 


La Metropolitana Bldg., Havana Cuba 
INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
and REINSURANCE 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
for the 
LATIN AMERICAN POOL 


Trustee for U.S.A. and Canada Trust Fund: 


The MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 




















ULTRAMAR INTER-AMERICA CORP. 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
and REINSURANCE 





LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


60 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-9690 1-2 
Cable Address: ULTRAMAR 

















New officers of Health Insurance Assn. elected at the annual meeting last 
week in Washington, D. C.: From the left, Travis T. Wallace, Great American 
Reserve, vice-president; J. Henry Smith, Equitable Society, president; H. Clay 
Johnson, Royal-Globe, chairman of the public relations committee, and 
William R. Shands, Life of Virginia, secretary. 

Photos by Guy Fergason of Fergason Personnel. 








Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











If you are an AGENT 
who is seeking... 


A company offering multiple line under- 
writing facilities, through time-tested stock 
company policies, at attractive rates 


@ company with a sound financicl structure, de- 
veloped conservatively over a thirty-year period 


a@ company whose branch service offices and field ‘ 
men ore alert to the needs of the independent agent 


a company that enjoys an outstanding reputa- 
tion for prompt and fair claim service - - - - - - - 


we invite your inquiry 
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Holland-America offers You a Policy to 
=™ NEW DOORS 


Of course you want your agency to continue to grow. And your best prospect 
for new business is the successful man. He wants complete insurance pro- 
tection covering his legal liability for the operation of an automobile. 

You can offer the very best product that can be procured. . . » Holland- 
America’s EXECUTIVE AUTOMOBILE POLICY. This unique policy 
completely * protects, both for Bodily Injury and Property Damage-on 
an occurrence basis, regardless of the amount. In addition, the EXECU- 


TIVE AUTOMOBILE POLICY covers 


@ Bodily Injury or Death of occupants of Insured’s automobile 
in collision with an uninsured vehicle up to an aggregate sum 
of $25,000. Requires no judgment under the uninsured mo- 
torist clause. 

@ Medical reimbursement coverage. 

@ Replacement cost Physical Damage Coverage 
(less deductible, at the insured's option). 






Rates oF 


An entirely new approach to Automobile coverage ...and at a surpris- 

ingly low cost. 

Offering this “‘peace-of-mind” policy can be a door-opener to coverage in 

many other fields to the most successful men in your community. Agency 

appointments are now being made in the states where the Holland-America 

Insurance Company is licensed. 
Subject to policy conditions. 






WRITE FOR SAMPLE POLICY 


May we send you without obligation a sample policy and 
rates? Just a note on your letterhead will bring a reply by 
return mail. Holland-America | e Company, 1013 


Central, Kansas City 5, Missouri. Phone: Baltimore 1-3216. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


1013 CENTRAL * KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI PHONE BALTIMORE 1-3216 


Gives Agents” Ad” Fundamentals 
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advertising won’t help it succeed. 
There are things people need that they 
don’t especially want, and there are 
things that people want that they don’t 
especially need. Fundamentally, of 
course, the great successes in mer- 
chandising are built up creating wants 
from basic needs. For example, people 
need transportation, but everyone 
doesn’t need a Cadillac. Yet surveys of 
consumer attitudes disclose that al- 
most everyone wants a Cadillac. 

There are certain lines of products 
that give a man and his family esthetic 
values. Sociologists call them “status 
symbols.” They includes homes, cars, 
clothes, clubs, schools, and food served 
to guests. 


Insurance men must learn from 
these facts of life and have been 
tardy, to say the least, in bringing 
modern merchandising and advertis- 
ing methods to this business. 

The product, protection, is basic to 
the American family. It is vitally 
needed, he declared. But how much 
has the business accomplished in mak- 
ing it wanted? The need is recognized 
by most people. But the conflict be- 
tween hundreds of wants that demand 
the income dollar and the need for a 
true program of property, liability and 
life insurance protection is one that 
most frequently finds insurance com- 
ing off second best. 

A top insurance executive recently 
declared that the problem of how to 
inspire policyholders to increase the 
amount of insurance they carry com- 
mensurately with increased insurable 
values is the most important problem 
facing agents and companies today. It 
has been said, he continued, that the 
stock company-independent agent 
team is not properly serving the mass 
market involving the small property 
owner. These allegations are, unfor- 
tunately, true, Mr. Harrington com- 
mented. 

Loss adjustments show numerous 


examples of underinsurance, frequent. 
ly as low as one-third or one-quarter 
of the value of the property destroyed, 
or the medical care required, or the 
damage suit verdict. Facts show the 
business is not properly serving the 
insurance requirements of the vag 
middle market of property owners 
Failure to do this job places the future 
of the business in jeopardy. 
+. e e 

It has been almost a tradition that 
the well-to-do family is adequately 
insured, and that families in the mid. 
dle and lower income groups are not 
so well protected against financial loss, 
There were many reasons why this 
was so, but the reasons today are not 
valid excuses for a poor job of provid- 
ing protection to the average family, 
he declared. 

Values today are up substantialy, 
which provides a golden opportunity 
to make sales, to provide the essential 
service of insurance. That can’t be 
done by preaching, issuing grim re. 
minders, or publishing dry statistics, 
he said. The job has to be done 
through advertising and salesmanship, 

Most banks and insurers are said to 
be so cold and frosty looking to the 
customer they really don’t need air- 
conditioning. Too much stuffiness puts 
the chill on good customer relations, 
People like to do business with people 
they can trust, to be sure, but people 
who are sincerely friendly and inter- 
ested in their welfare. 

e e _ 

Salesmanship is the practice of the 
art of persuasion. Advertising is the 
art of communicating salesmanship to 
large numbers of people. The business 
today needs to practice more and more 
salesmanship and advertising. 

As an example of insurer effort to 
assist local agents in their sales and 
advertising programs, North America 
has established on the most prominent 
corner of Disneyland an_ attractive 
guest registration and _ information 
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center, called “Carefree Corner” with 
four young ladies, in Gibson Girl out- 
fits, on hand to provide millions of 
visitors with information about Dis- 
neyland, places to stay and visit, and 
trains, planes and buses. They repre- 
sent agents of North America, which 
maintains and operates the CC for 
their agents around the world. The 
young ladies remind visitors that year 
around happiness can be theirs with 
a good program of protection. They 
tell guests “to look up your North 
America agent when you get back 
home.” 

In connection with selling insur- 
ance to value, to bring some sales- 
manship and fun into the business, 
North America sent a packet of gaily 
colored balloons to all of its agents. 
When blown up a simple message 
states: “What’s Up?” The answer? 
“Values.” Agents are sending balloons 
py the hundreds of thousands to 
clients and prospects. They cause con- 
versation. They make for a change in 
routine. The baloon symbol is being 
carried through in North America’s 
TV, newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising. A simple and often used idea is 
integrated into a sales promotional 
plan that seems even at this early 
date to be achieving a good result. 

A good salesman and good adver- 
tising do not depend upon external 
things like a Disneyland or balloons to 
be effective, he concluded. The im- 
portant thing is a worthwhile product 
and sincerity in selling it. 





Ketchikan Agents Elect 


Orpha C. Milligan has been elected 
president of Ketchikan (Alaska) Assn. 
of Insurance Agents, succeeding R. M. 
Hardeastle. Carl Porter was named 
vice-president and Edith Burgett sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Kemper Companies 
Sponsor Breakfast 
at AMA Conference 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and | 
American Motorists of Kemper group | 
entertained approximately 200 speak- | 
ers, corporate insurance managers and 
company officials at an informal | 
breakfast given for American Manage- | 
ment Assn. members who attended the | 
spring insurance conference in New 
York. N. C. Flanagin, executive vice- 
president of Lumbermens, was host. 





| 





Organize Southern Loss 


Assn., Elect Cromwell | 


Southern Loss Assn. has been or-| 
ganized in Atlanta. C. C. Cromwell of | 
Hartford Fire was elected president, | 
S. F. Padgett of America Fore, vice- | 
president; H. G. Heyward of Royal-| 
Globe, treasurer; W. D. Swift of Hart- | 
ford Fire, secretary, and V. H. Merritt | 
of General Adjustment Bureau, assanil 
ant secretary. 

Paul Patton of North British, Ray-| 
mond Case of Home, C. O. Petty of 
Fireman’s Fund, and H. Benson Ford 
of Ford, Farmer & Burnett general 
agency of Atlanta, comprise the execu- 
tive ccanmittee. 





Call for Compulsory 
Auto Study in N. C. 


A resolution asking that a committee 
be created to study compulsory auto 
has been introduced in the South 
Carolina legislature. It calls for the 
investigation of the feasibility of 
amending the state safety responsibil- 
ity law to require compulsory auto in 
certain cases. The committee would be 
composed of five legislators to be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the house. 
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Why? How? When? 





Your Results will be Profitable 


When you Celina-ize your agency, you add stature 
to your leadership... become impregnable, dynamic, 
powerful...and make more money. 


Ask our fieldmen, or write for information to C. M. 
Montgomery, Secretary-Manager. 


The National Mutual Insurance Company 
The Celina Mutual Insurance Company 
CELINA, OHIO 


@perating in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and District of Colambia 
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1 insure to full value” 


Homeowners coast to coast are being told of the need to bring their insurance 
in line with the increased present value of their homes. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is giving the insure-to-full-value theme a big oo < on 
TV and radio. A trend to bigger policies and premiums is shaping up. 
How much of the new business being generated will you secure? 


It depends on how well you tie in! Already you have the names of many 
homeowners who are under-insured today—right in your expiration files. But 
you must keep telling these prospects that you're alert to their needs, and pre- 
pared to serve them with the finest insurance protection that money can buy. 
The Home Insurance Company gives you the selling aids you need—brand 
new material that forcefully states the case for increased protection. Window 
posters, mailers, counter leaflets, newspaper mats, radio commercials are 
yours for the asking from your Home field man. 


Ask him for them today—and put them to work right away. 
(Casurance Company 

Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.°Y. 

FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


ORGANIZED 1853 





A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Our Fioldmen Help Agent 
Soll Traurance to Value 


Agent Cully Winters, of J. M. Winters & Sons, 
Quincy, Illinois, added a new line through the 
assistance of our fieldman with an evaluation 
estimate. The photograph shows John and Dick 
Winters working with State Agent Peterson. 
The property is an implement dealer’s show- 
room and warehouse. Subsequent recommen- 
dations enabled the insured to increase his 
insurance by $44,000. at considerable savings. 


For another assist, send for our “Replacement 
Cost Guide”. 


Thoen if Hanford 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


2405 Woodland Sx. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
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1,000 Attend AMA Insurance Meet in N. Y. 
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50% for the insurance companies’ 
services, with producers’ participation 
and taxes,” he said. “This is too high 
a percentage for business to bear” if 
insurers are to continue to serve in- 
dustry economically, he argued, add- 
ing: “Ways are being found, and will 
continue to be found, to lower this 
overhead so that coverage costs will be 
further reduced.” Citing the manufac- 
turers output and commercial block 
policies as examples, he said that 
“each time various forms of coverages 
are combined, the result is usually to 
this end.” 
. . . 

A further development buyers would 
like to see, he said, is an extension to 
cover real estate and to include man- 
ufacturing plants with the over-all 
coverage giving complete comprehen- 
sive coverage of buildings and contents 
of plants, and the eventual inclusion 
in the contract of all the coverages that 
now are included in DDD. 

He said that the greatest opportunity 
and need for improvement and change 
in the entire business exists in U&O 
and that much could be learned and 
copied from the boiler and machinery 
insurer approach to this problem. 

There seems to be so much con- 
troversy and apprehension, misunder- 
standing and difficulty in devising a 
form of wording for this type of cover, 
however, that it is a source of constant 
research, he said. To date, no one has 
come up with a clearly worded form 
to adequately cover all losses insured 
sustains when a business interruption 
occurs. He suggested that the form 
should, in effect, provide for the exact 
adjustment of the loss with a clear cut 
procedure stipulated. 

One of the main difficulties seems to 
be that the current forms provide for 
recovery of actual loss sustained up to 
the point that normal production is 
again resumed, he said. But, there are 
many losses that accrue as a result of 
a shutdown that do not become evi- 
dent and are not covered. Among these 
he listed loss of contracts, inability to 
accept orders because of impossibility 
to produce within a scheduled time, 
loss of public acceptance because of 
being out of production, and the extra 
cost of advertising to keep the name 
of the firm or product before the pub- 
lic. 

Some means of providing coverage 
of all this should be found without 
forcing insured to carry too much in- 
surance for ordinary circumstances, he 
said. 

Using a fire rate or a percentage of 
the fire rate to get the U&O rate does 
not, with equity, result in a premium 
charge that is fair in some cases to the 
insurer or fair in many other cases to 
insured, he said. A more reasonable 
approach, which some of the B&M 
companies are following is one where 
U&O rates are adjusted on a basis of 


underwriter’s judgment of the possibi]- 
ity of loss dependent on what facilities 
are available and what reserves or re. 
placements are available. Fire compa- 
nies should study this method, he said, 

Mr. Clark expressed hope that the 
business will adopt the single limit 
liability policy. Property damage losses 
can be very large, he said, and it is 
also difficult to be sure “you have 
enough insurance covering injury to a 
single person. Therefore, the double 
limit on public liability is being less 
and less used.” The single limit policy 
applying to all of the hazards covered 
by the insurance will probably be of 
common use, he said. Then, the only 
problem the insurance manager has js 
to be sure he has enough insurance, 

He said the outlook for workmen’s 
compensation is rather discouraging to 
corporations and insurance buyers. The 
tendency of state legislatures is to 
greatly increase the amount of weekly 
benefits. Hospital costs are going up, 
and there does not seem to be any 
limit as to where the cost of WC will 
go. The amount paid to insurers over 
and above losses has been shrinking 
more and more as many plans have 
been developed to reduce this insurer 
overhead. Retrospective rating, exper- 
ience rating, participation dividend 
contracts—all tend to reduce the part 
of the premium insurers return for 
their services, he said. 

The only cure for increased costs of 
WC is prevention of accidents. Auto- 
mation, he said, as it increases, will, 
of course, greatly aid in this, but it 
calls for continued, constant vigilance 
and new safety devices. 

. . . 

Hospitalization insurance he called 
a general headache to all corporations 
having to provide these fringe benefits 
after an employe reaches retirement 
age or beyond. Experience on such em- 
ployes is unusually bad, he said. Em- 
ployes, or ex-employes, who do not go 
to work every day and are advanced in 
age are more inclined to become ill 
and require hospitalization than active, 
younger employes. But no solution is 
apparent, outside of greatly increasing 
the future cost to corporations, for con- 
tinuing these retirees under the group, 
which means that future operations 
have to pay for currently created lia- 
bilities. 

Eventually insurers are going to 
have to build reserves while employes 
are young to take care of costs when 
they become old, he said, much the 
same as is done in life insurance. 

One thing that should be energetic- 
ally pressed by insurers, in which they 
should receive the help of producers 
and buyers, is the effort to get Con- 
gress to permit insurers to set up 
catastrophe reserves that will be free 
of federal income tax. This would en- 
courage insurers to take greater risks 
and do broader underwriting than they 
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are willing to do under the present 
system of taxing reserves, he said. 
‘Mr. Robinson suggested that a thor- 
ough look at insurance and loss ex- 
posures through the tax microscope 
may be a real help in mitigating cas- 
ualty losses. A buyer has some degree 
of control over income subject to taxes, 
he said, through premium, recoverabil- 
ity of losses, type of loss recovery, and 
the like, and he can save his company 
money if he has a working familiarity 
with taxes. 

He offered a number of specific tax- 
saving suggestions. 

Self-insurance, he declared, is “a 
luxury available only to the few, to be 
avoided by the many.” Insurance re- 
serves in general are considered as 
surplus reserves under current tax law, 
and the provisions to such reserves are 
not deductible for income tax purposes. 
Casualty and other losses charged to 
these reserves, he said, are deductible 
on a “when incurred” basis. He pointed 
out that substantial tax benefits from 
self-insurance can be obtained only if 
losses can be deducted ii top bracket 
years. 

Because of the deduction permitted 
for depletion of raw material reserves, 
he went on, it may be more important 
to protect profits from raw material 
operations than from others. For ex- 
ample, in the case of an integrated 
steel company the same _ coverage 
would result in 50% more protection 
in the net profit zone for iron ore op- 
erations than for steel operations. 
“This graphically illustrates the neces- 
sity for measuring business interrup- 
tion coverages and premiums in the 
light of the net final result after 
taxes,” he said. ‘““‘What appears on the 
surface to be a relatively high cost 
coverage may be the best after-tax 
buy.” 


Within certain time limitations, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robinson, anything 
spent to replace destroyed property is 
not taxable. However, he warned, “use 
this with caution as the new property 
takes the tax basis of the property de- 
stroyed and you may be losing a po- 
tential tax saving.” 

Mr. Kammer surveyed his company’s 
fire prevention and safety program as 
an example for industry in general. 
He said that in new plants the pro- 
gram starts on the drawing board. “Six 
months before a new plant goes into 
operation the operating organization 
begins to emphasize fire protection and 
safety,’ he said. It is impossible to 
spell out the pay-off in dollars and 
cents, he stated, “because we have no 
way of telling how many serious fires 
our present philosophy has prevented, 
but it doesn’t take much of a fire at 
any of the newer plants to quickly 
justify the capital expenditures for the 
best fire and safety features that we 
can incorporate.” 

Accident prevention was discussed 
by both Mr. Mayo and Mr. Crosby. 
“Protective devices and engineering 
safeguards have just about reached the 


New York 


CABLE: WANDATATE 


405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WOHLREICH « 


point of diminishing returns in acci- 
dent prevention,” Mr. Mayo said, “The 
next approach must be to people.” He 
emphasized management’s role of im- 
pressing upon subordinates the neces- 
sity of accepting personal responsibil- 
ity for injury prevention, and offered 
a schedule of six definite rules for 
safety. 

The nuclear coverage panel devoted 
itself to bringing buyers up to date on 
the insurance now available. It dis- 
cussed the formation and purpose of 
Nuclear Energy Property Insurance 
Assn., Nuclear Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, Nuclear Energy Liability Insur- 
ance Assn. and Mutual Atomic Energy 
Reinsurance Pool and their respective 
underwriting capacities. In particular, 
Sen. Anderson presented a synopsis of 
atomic energy indemnity legislation 
now before Congress. 

The program of the conference also 
included as speakers, Charles H. Mar- 
tin, insurance manager, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York; John R. Blades 
of Blades & Macaulay, Newark; Rus- 
sell B. Gallagher, insurance manager 
of Philco Corp., Philadelphia; Henry 
Anderson, insurance manager, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount Thea- 
tres, New York; Roy L. Jacobus, in- 
surance and pension manager, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., and W. 
Beaumont Whitney II, partner, Lu- 
kens, Savage & Washburn, Philadel- 
phia. 


Continental-National 
Coordinate on Coast 


National Fire will convert its Pacific 
departmental operations to a branch 
office basis June 1. 

National and Continental Casualty 
have coordinated their offices in Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Portland and will 
soon do so in San Francisco. 





More Investigation of 
N. J. Department Asked 


A full scale investigation of the 
banking and insurance department in 
New Jersey has been directed by the 
legislature in a resolution. At the 
same time the legislature broadened 
the powers of the law enforcement 
council, which would do the investi- 
gating. 

The council has been making in- 
quiry into the department as a result 
of an anonymous letter charging de- 
partmental irregularities. The inves- 
tigation ordered by the legislature in 
its resolution was prompted by dis- 
closures of the Essex county prose- 
cutor relative to questioned spending 
by John Cooney when he was presi- 
dent of Loyalty group, and alleged 
kickbacks on union welfare coverage 
by a former officer of the Simons & 
Co. agency of Newark. 





Society of CPCU will hold its an- 
nual sponsorship meeting May 21 at 
the Adelphia hotel in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Edwin S. Oberman, assistant dean 
of the American Institute, will be 
guest speaker. 
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DIRECTORY OF RESPONSIBLE 


INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS « 








CALIFORNIA 





W. C. QUIGG & ASSOCIATES 
248 Spreckles Theatre Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 
Telephone BE 2-5138 
Service Office: 120 N. Orange Ave., El Cajon 
Telephone Hi 4-3139 
ADJUSTMENTS — ALL LINES 





INDIANA 





JOHN H. HUNT & CO 


s 
330 So. Wells St. Chicage 6, Ill. 
Investigators and Adjusters 


Servicing Chicago & vicinity, Waukegan, 
Tll., Gary, Hammond and Northwestern Ind. 
Elmhurst Branch: Waukegan Branch: Gary Branch: 
118 8. York 215 W. Water St. 1228 W. 5th St. 
Tel. TE 4-9480 
24 Hour Service 
Phone HArrison 7-0153 Night: TErrace 4-7848 





Tel. DElta 6-8822 Tel. TUrner 2-9338 











SERVING MOST OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Member Calif. Assoc. Independent Adjusters 
© San Bernardino— 456 ‘DO’ Srnect 
© Riverside— 3680 Main STREET 


mY Lad ss 
agg 





© Barstow—130 E. Main Staeer 


Vahey PY Mri 











FLORIDA 








RAYMOND N. POSTON, INC. 
159 S. W. 8th St. Miami, Fla. 


e Se! 







928 Truman Ave. 
. PETERSB 
486 ist Ave. 


NEVADA 





R. L. GRESHAM & CO. 
Multiple Line Adjusters 
312 North 5th Street Las Vegas, Nev. 
8 Adjusters Servicing 150 Mile Radius. 





NEW YORK 











ILLINOIS 


In the Insurance Industry 


WORK means SERVICE 


Ralph A. Work, 
General Adjuster for the Companies 


132 Nassau St. WO 2-3913 
24-HOUR SERVICE—Residence Phone RA 9-2966 











NO. & SO. DAKOTA 





E. S. GARD & Co. 


Adjusters 
CHICAGOLAND CASUALTY CLAIMS 


*® & & ® 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., WAbash 2-8880 


AMERICAN ADJUSTERS 


P. O. Box 435 Aberdeen, So. Dakota 
Office Phone 3092 
Night Phone 3114 and 7470 


All Casualty, Auto, Fire and Allied Lines 
Since 1944 throughout Southern % of North 
Dakota and Northern % of South Dakota. 








JAMES J. HERMANN CO. 
175 W. Jackson, Chicago 
HArrison 7-9381 





—Morris Bl 

et 6-2613 

Ottawa, Ill.—Central Life Building 
Ottawa 1474 








O. R. BALL, INC. 


Fire — Inland Marine 
Allied Lines 
1544 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone SUperior 1-7850 
Night Phones: MOntrose 3-7664 
FLorida 1-5095 











JOHN H. HUNT & CO. 
330 So. Wells St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
Servicing Chicago & vicinity, Waukegan, 
Tll., Gary, Northwestern Ind. 

Elmburst Branch: Waukegan Branch: Gary Branch: 
118 8. York 215 W. Water St. 1228 W. 5th St. 
Tel. TE 4-9480 Tel. DElta a Tel. TUrner 2-9338 


24 Hour Service 
Phone HArrison 7-0153 Night: TErrace 4-7840 








THOMAS D. GEMERCHAK 


Insurance Adjustments 
All Lines 


416 Citizens Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phones Off. Su. 1-2666 — Res. Fa. 1-8442 








J. R. McGowan, Pres. 
THOMAS T. NORTH, INC. 


Adjusters All Lines 


Phone HArrison 7-3230 
175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 





OKLAHOMA 











J. L. FOSTER & R. K. FOSTER 
Insurance Adjusters 
First National Bank 


Building 
Springfield, Illinois 
Tel. 8-7555 
Inland Marine Casualty 





mas 


Fir 








LIVINGSTONE 
ADJUSTMENT SERVICE 
619 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, lilinois 
Branch Offices: Decatur — Mattoon — 
Mt. Vernon — Belleville — Quincy 
Covering Central and Southern Illinois 
All Lines of Fire & Casualty 





Cc. R. WACKENHUTH AND SON 
C. R. WACKENHUTH R. C. WACKENHUTH 


ADJUSTERS FOR THE COMPANIES 
ALL LINES 


301 Mid-Continent Bidg., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Phones LU 2-5460 GI 7-3850 











UTAH-IDAHO 









UTAN-DANG 
IHSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


428 So. Main - Sait Lake City, Utah 
Tandy & Wood Bidg. - Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Sonnenkalb Bldg. - Pocatello, Idaho 





TORONTO-CANADA 








CHICAGO SUBURBAN 
CLAIMS SERVICE 


Adjusters 
STate 2-4803 
LaSalle St. 


100 N. Chicago 2, Ill. 








ADAMSONS, LTD. 
Established 1894 
Fire-Inland Marine- Casualty 

& Auto- ADJUSTERS 
10 Lines to Serve you. 

Our cars are equipped with radie 

for fast efficient service, 

Phone: EMpire 3-6223 


America Fore Publishes 
“Trip Tips” for 1957; 
Motor Travel Booklet 


America Fore has published a new 
revised edition of “Trip Tips,” its 
booklet of helpful hints for the motor 
traveler. 

Emphasizing highway safety, the 40- 
page booklet gives suggestions on how 
to prepare the home for vacation ab- 
sence; instruction on bad weather, 
desert, mountain and night driving; 
information on traveling outside the 
U.S., and on fire and accident preven- 
tion. 

The booklet also contains a check 
list to aid the motorist in preparing 
for the trip and having his car proper- 
ly serviced before starting. 

Included are manufacturer’s in- 
structions for handling all makes of 
automatic transmissions when they 
become disabled and the automobiles 
that require pushing or towing. 

Copies of the booklet may be had by 
writing to the America Fore advertis- 
ing department, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38. 





UM Cover for Non-Auto 
Owner in N. Y. Is 10/20 


In the story about uninsured motor- 
ist cover for non-automobile owners 
in New York, carried in the May 2 
issue, it was incorrectly stated toward 
the end of the story that the policy will 
be issued in 20/40 limits of the com- 
pulsory law. This is 10/20 limits, and 
no higher limits will be available. 





Clifford A. Olson has been appointed 
district safety director in New York 
City for the Kemper companies. He 
has been a safety engineer with the 
Kemper organization since 1940 in the 
Chicago home office and at Boston and 
Summit, N.J. 


C. F. Snyder to Manage 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling 


Chicago Branch Office 


Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, nationwide 
engineering, audit and inspection sery. 
ice, has appointed Charles F. Snyder 
manager of its Chicago branch office 
He has been assistant manager. 

T. J. Curran, resident vice-president 
at Chicago, will continue to maintaip 
headquarters there, and will be jp 
charge of the midwest region. 





N. Y. Insurance Society 
School Offers Agency 


Management Course 


Insurance Society of New York has 
initiated a five-week course in insur. 
ance agency management at its school 
of insurance. The course is designe) 
for the recently licensed agent and for 
those who believe their present office 
methods can be improved. 





Coast Claim Executives 


Meet at San Francisco 


Pacific Claim Executives Assn. at its 
spring meeting in San Francisco dis- 
cussed revisions and new techniques in 
adjustment of liability claims. Lunch. 
ecn speakers at the two-day session 
were H. M. Somers, PhD, and Dr 
Christopher Leggo. Panel discussion 
subjects were jury verdicts, pre-trial 
conferences, settlement attitudes and 
the family automobile plan. Also up 
for discussion by the 41 claim execu- 
tives attending were loss ratio and in- 
ternal controls and new methods in 
claims work. 





Allstate will build a one-story colon- 
ial office building in Shaker Heights, a 
suburb of Cleveland, to house the re- 
gional office presently located in cen- 
tral Cleveland. 





Steinway 
Concert Grand 








9 Wellington St., East Toronto 1 





THE : Sf Hz, DOING BUSINESS 


as expressed through American craftsmanship 





STEINWAY—“instrument 
of the immortals.” 
Behind this name is 
over a century of 
devotion to all that is - 
. the finest in piano 
quality. Thus, has been 
created a relationship — 
between artist and - 
instrument founded on 
fidelity and constancy. 
We recognize that it 
is of equal importance . 
to insurance agents to 
know for certain what. 
are a company’s attitudes 
and actions . . . and be sure 
that they will remain constant. 
This knowledge breeds.a mutual 
respect that binds agents and 
companies willingly under our 
system of free enterprise. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


SERVING THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS SINCE 1835 
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Surety Assn. Elects 


Swearingen Chairman 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
praska which held that coverage un- 
der a blanket bond does not satisfy 
the statutory requirements with re- 
spect to officials who are obliged to 
give bond in order to qualify for of- 
fice. “We cooperated with counsel at 
Lincoln, Neb., in the prosecution of 
this litigation in all its phases,” he 
said, and added: “Since that case was 
the first of its kind in the U. S., the 
implications in the decision are not 
confined to the territorial limits of the 

state immediately concerned.” 

Another legal decision, however, 
gives rise to concern, he said, com- 
menting on the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision rendered April 29 which cre- 
ates a new liability to the effect that 
under Miller act payment bonds there 
is now coverage of fringe benefits 
such as health and welfare contribu- 
tions sometimes required of contract- 
ors for the benefit of employes. “Cer- 
tainly our industry will promptly 
study the immediate effects and the 
considerable implications of this de- 
cision,’ he said. 

. e 7 

A number of state insurance com- 
missioners, in New York for NAIC 
committee meetings, were special 
guests at the luncheon held in con- 
junction with the meeting. The group 
included Leffert Holz of New York, 
J. Edwin Larson of Florida, Joseph S. 
Gerber of Illinois, Frank Sullivan of 
Kansas, Paul J. Rogan of Wisconsin, 
Joseph A. Humphreys of Massachu- 
setts, Thomas Pansing of Nebraska, 
and Cyril Sheehan of Minnesota. Kam 
Tai Lee, territorial insurance commis- 
sioner of Hawaii, was also present. 


N.E. 1752 Club Elects 


New England 1752 Club elected Rus- 
sell A. Howard, special agent for Berk- 
shire Mutual, president at the annual 
meeting in Framingham, Mass. He 
succeeds Stuart E. Freeman of Nor- 
folk & Dedham. E. Warren Burke of 
Shelby Mutual was named vice-presi- 
dent, Robert J. Geary of Dorchester, 
secretary, and M. Russell Meikle of 
Lowell, treasurer. 








Agencies dealing in auto liability 
cover would be prohibited from repre- 
senting the North Carolina motor ve- 
hicles department in the sale of li- 
cense plates under a bill introduced 
in the legislature. The measure will 
prevent such agencies from having 
what the sponsor termed “an unfair 
advantage” in event compulsory auto 
is enacted in North Carolina. 





Russell H. Grimes has been made 
bonding manager of the C. W. Sexton 
Co. of Minneapolis. 


More Salesmen Needed 


to Avoid Recession 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

what they looked for in young people 
as potential salesmen, how they re- 
cruited them, methods of training, op- 
portunities for advancement, and 
earning possibilities. Following these 
small meetings, we had the entire 
group together at a luncheon and gave 
them a good talk on the importance of 
salesmanship in the economy and their 
obligation to be on the look-out for 
students with potential sales ability. 

“We must get to those people who 
influence the youth of our community 
in the choice of their careers. Our 
educators don’t know what to look for; 
how to guide; what to recommend. Our 
educators should know that regardless 
of what a young man or woman de- 
cides on as a career, that young man 
or woman should be exposed to one or 
more courses in salesmanship during 
his or her educational career. Talk to 
young people. Conduct yourself and 
have your men conduct themselves on 
a high plane. A man must be able to 
sell himself and his ideas.” 





The Ohio senate has taken no action 
on the suggestion of Sens. Pebble of 
Lima and King of Toledo that it in- 
vestigate a statement made in a bul- 
letin of Ohio Assn. of Insurance 
Agents that “$150,000 initial fund 
pledges by auto dealers was reported to 
have been secured on April 18. We are 
told the purpose of this fund is to pass 
substitute HB 75 as the dealers see in 
it a way to get around the agent’s li- 
censing laws and the Ohio installment 
sales act.” 

No resolution calling for such an 
inquiry has been introduced and it is 
said the senators who have looked into 
the matter have been satisfied with 
statements made informally by auto- 
mobile dealers. 

The dealers say they have not been 
interested in substitute HB 75 and 
have not asked for any financial or 
moral assistance on any legislation 
during this session. The bill in question 
is a substitute for one to permit li- 
censing of automobile dealers as 
agents. It is said there is no likelihood 
that such a bill could be passed at this 
session. 

The Ohio agents were victorious a 
few years ago in a bitter and long 
drawn out court battle to disallow li- 
censing of auto dealers as agents. 





In Hartford, Harris local agency and 
Merwin Adelberg Co. have merged un- 
der the name of the Harris-Adelberg 
agency. 





Floyd West & Co. general agency of 
Dallas has been named managers in 
Texas for Halifax of the Employers 
Liability group. 








Things every Insurance Buyer 


should know—No. 85 





A VALUABLE TIP 
TO PROPERTY OWNERS 





Home owners lose millions of dollars each year due to fires and 
personal injury lawsuits. These two recent cases point up 
dangers you may never have thought about before. 


Jack W. and his family went away for the weekend, acciden- 
tally leaving the side door of their house unlocked. A neigh- 
bor’s 9-year-old son entered, turned on a basement power 
saw and seriously injured himself, The child’s parents sued 
Jack W. for negligence and won a settlement of $23,400. 
Jack had no personal liability insurance. 


Edward J. had bought his home eleven years ago for $12,900 
and insured it for that amount. Last year, he put it up for 
sale at $21,500. He was just about to close a deal when his 
house burned down. Edward J. collected only $12,900 for 
the loss of a house worth $21,500 in today’s market. He had 
failed to keep his insurance protection equal to the rising 
value of his home. 




















A lawsuit or a fire could ruin you financially, if you have 
skimped on your insurance protection. So here’s our tip: see 
your independent insurance agent today and safeguard yourself 
and your family for tomorrow. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: P. O. Box 6, Wall St. Station + New York S$ 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 





HOME OFFICE DIVIsION—Head Office: P.O. Box 6, Watt Street Station, New Yore 
Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas, Houston, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Syracuse 
MIDWEST DIVISION—Head Office: 223 W. Jackson BoutevarD, CHICAGO 

Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
PACIFIC DIVISION—Head Office: 361 CALIFORNIA Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 











This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers 











similar reputation. 


Fire & Casualty 
Company 





EARL W. GAMMAGE, PRESIDENT 
P. O. BOX 1662 





A GOOD REPUTATION 


—priceless asset of the successful agent 


There is no substitute in any business for a good name and the 
honest respect of one’s fellowman. The insurance agent who has 
built a successful business upon his reputation for good service and 
fair dealing just naturally seeks to represent companies with a 


PAN AMERICAN 
S-- 






Insurance 
Company 


T. EARNEST GAMMAGE JR., EXEC. Vv. P. 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 








einsurance 


Casualty, Fire, Marine, Miscellaneous 
a 
Pro-Rata—Quota Share—Excess Loss 
Treaty and Facultative 
& 
Excess Covers Including 
Steam Boiler, Fleet, Motor Cargo, Aggregate, 
Liability, Workmen's Compensation 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


Howard E. Mankin, Executive Vice-President 
175 W. Jackson Bouelvard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Organize New Central 
Mass. ASIM Chapter 


Central 


ates, secretary. 


Massachusetts chapter of 
American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement was organized at a meeting 
in Worcester. Richard Prouty, Norton 
Co., is president; Robert K. Griffith of 
Riley Stoker Corp. is treasurer, and 
George Betterley of Betterley Associ- 


Pa. Claim Men’s Assn. 
Sets Convention Plans 


Pennsylvania Claim Men’s 


Springs hotel 


Harrisburg is program chairman. 


President D. P. Cocklin of Allen- 
town will open the convention. Vice- 


Assn. 
has completed plans for its annual 
convention June 7-8 at the Bedford 
in Bedford Springs. 
Vice-president John S. Hollinger of 








WANT ADS 








to make payment in advance. 


Rates—$20 per inch per insertion—1 inch minimum—sold in units of half-inches. Limit—40 words per 
inch. Deadline 5 P. M. Friday in Chicago office—175 W. Jackson Blvd. Individuals placing ads are requested 
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MICHIGAN FIELD MAN 

Special Agent needed by Multiple Line 
Stock Company covering Western Mich- 
igan out of Grand Rapids Branch. Em- 
phasis on new agency development. Four 
to five years casualty experience neces- 
sary with fire experience desirable. Prefer 
age group 25-35. Excellent employee 
benefits. 
Write in confidence to: Trinity National 
Insurance Company, 502 Peoples National 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Attention T. A. Kenny. 





MULTIPLE LINE 
FIELDMAN 


For New York Suburban Area— 
Westchester County 


Excellent oppty. for expd. 
MULTIPLE LINE FIELDMAN 
Salary open . . . Employee benefits 
Submit résumé, complete employ- 
ment, and Educational background. 
Our employees know of this advt. 


Box U-17 


c/o The National Underwriter Co.., 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 








FIRE UNDERWRITER | 
Excellent opportunity in_ Indianapolis Home 
Office for experienced Fire Insurance Under- 
writer—age 28-35. Applicant should have either 
Home Office or Supervising Branch Office ex- 
perience, with knowledge of Reinsurance trans- 
actions. Please apply by mail. Reply Box U-50, 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER CO. 175 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


FIELDMAN — OHIO 


Large New England Mutual writing Multiple 
Lines wants experienced Special Agent for 
Ohio. In reply give education and résumé of 
experience. AJl replies confidential. Address 
Box U-30, c/o The National Underwriter Co., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
f 


or 
ALABAMA and GEORGIA 
FIRE and CASUALTY SPECIAL AGENT 
State age and past experience when replying. 
AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 1259 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


AGENCY WANTED 


Eastern proprietor of local agency wishes to 
relocate California. Will pose outright or 
negotiate terms for local agency operation. 
will consider any size. Replies held in confi- 
dence. Address Box U-43, c/o The National 
i sont Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


president Robert M. Schaller of Scran- 
ton will preside at the initial session 
on Friday, and will introduce guest 
speakers William J. Graul of Allen- 
town, president of Pennsylvania Assn. 
of Insurance Agents, who will discuss 
“Mr. Insurance Agent—1957” and 
James P. McArdle, Pittsburgh attor- 
ney, who will talk on “Discovery Pro- 
ceedings as Affecting Settlement.” 

A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee will be held the evening of June 6. 

The second and concluding session 
Saturday morning will be presided 
over by President C. E. Kitchen of 
Pittsburgh Casualty Claims Assn. E. 
C. Vale, president of Vale Technical 
Institute of Blairsville, will present an 
illustrated talk on “1957 Automotive 
Problems—New Things to Come.” Of- 
ficers will be nominated and elected 
at the close of the session. 

Following a golf tournament Satur- 
day afternoon, the convention will end 
with a banquet. 





Jordan Inducts New 


Officers of D. C. Assn. 


WASHINGTON — Superintendent 
Jordan inducted into office at the May 
10 luncheon of District of Columbia 
Assn. of Insurance Agents, the new 
officers, led by President T. Hunting- 
ton Block. 

Silver cups were awarded to Charles 
Gerald A. Cassidy as _ outstanding 
agent of the year, and Floyd D. Stout, 
General Adjustment Bureau, as out- 
standing associate member of the as- 
sociation for the year. A gift of silver 
was made to retiring President Joseph 
L. B. Murray. 

All past presidents of the association 
except V. Manning Hoffman, who was 
ill, received certificates of apprecia- 
tion. Certificates or diplomas were 
awarded to 44 members who took ed- 
ucational courses sponsored by the lo- 
cal group and NAIA. 





UNDERWRITER 
for executive position with a growing national 
casualty insurance company located in the 
, expanding and friendly southwest. 


| + 











LIABILITY CLAIM SUPERVISOR 
Unusual opportunity with above average salar 
in Home Office of progressive Midwest Stoc 
Company. Must be attorney with thorough back- 
ground in handling Bodily Injury claims. Age 
35-45. Submit resume to Box U-44, c/o The 
National Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Replies held confidential. Our 
employees know of this ad. 


AUTOMOBILE FIELDMAN—INDIANA 


Experienced automobile fieldman for new In- 
diana Company. Good salary plus expenses 
and incentive bonus plan. State age and ex- 
perience. 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 1928 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 














WANTED—BURGLARY 
& PLATE GLASS MAN 


Excellent opportunity in large national organi- 
zation for experienced Burglary and Plate Glass 
underwriter. At least 3 to 4 years experience. 
Salary commensurate with abilities. Financial 
6-3000, Miss Hope., Chicago, Illinois. 


SPECIAL AGENT WANTED 


Unlimited opportunity for experienced field 
man with knowledge of Mutual Agencies in 
State of South Carolina. Salary open. Write 
advising qualifications, salary requirements and 
enslose snapshot. Box U-46, c/o The Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Must have ability and desire to grow and ex- 
pand with company. Experience in all casualty 
lines and capable of handling large commer- 
cial accounts. If you feel your progress is limit- 
ed in your present position, this may be the 
opportunity you are seeking. Salary is open 
and depends entirely on qualifications. Write 
advising qualifications, salary requirements and 
enclose snapshot of yourself. Address Box U-6, 
c/o The National Underwriter Co., 175 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 




















MAN WITH FIRE 


experience, 5 years or more, needed for mul- 
tiple peril underwriting with growing Multiple 
Line Group with offices in Chicago. Salary 
open eo upon qualifications. Include 
resume of education and experience in reply to: 
Box U-48, c/o The National Underwriter Co., 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MULTIPLE LINE FIELDMAN 
INDIANA 


Excellent opportunity for multiple line special 
agent with a good, successful background. 
Restricted area in Central Indiana, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. INDIANA INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, I15 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED 

FLORIDA AGENCY 
By young multiple line fieldman. Small or 
medium sized. Will purchase outright or part- 
nership interest. Details necessary. Replies held 
confidential. Write Box U-56, c/o The National 
Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 














DESIRE BRANCH OR 
FIELD MANAGERSHIP 


in Cincinnati area. Over 10 years stock company 
experience primarily in Multiple Line Field 
duties. Married, age 42, College graduate. 
Please reply Box U-57, c/o The National Under- 
writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








AVAILABLE 
INSURANCE COMPTROLLER 

28 years in Fire & Casualty Accounting. Desires 
move to warmer climate for family benefit. 
Has organizational ability and some located e 
of IBM Statistical equipment. Very Seaman 
in directing employees. Address Box U-49, c/o 
The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NORTH CAROLINA FIELDMAN WANTED 


Wanted by Multiple Line General Agency field- 
man for North Carolina. Prefer man who has 
Casualty experience and is familiar with this 
meg Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Reply P. O. Box 876, Charleston, S. C 
Giving education, experience, age and salary 
requirements. 














FOR SALE 


In Southern California, near all Air Craft 
Plants; General Insurance Agency, and proper- 
ty for office on major Bou fevard, established 
19 years. Fifty Thousand volume. Fifteen Thou- 
sand cash will handle. Balance easy terms. 
Seting because of health. Address Box U-58, 
c/o The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








POSITION WANTED 
Man with 30 years experience with Rating 
Bureau, Lacol Agency, Fire Engineer and 
State Agent. College graduate. Prefer 
mid-west. Write Box U-55, c/o The Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








GENERAL AGENCY 


Eastern Ohio Area established General Agency 
Annual gross income $30,000. Will consider sell- 
ing all or part interest—two years of free rent. 
In reply please give qualifications and amount 
of cash available. Address Box U-53, c/o The 
National Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








AVAILABLE 


EXPERIENCED GROUP MAN available imme- 
diately. Seven years as Sales and Service 
Representative, also experienced in Field Man- 
agement and Training. Will relocate. Address 
Box U-59, c/o The National Underwriter Co., 





175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Auto Insurance Costs Are N B 
Given Searching Analysis 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) — 

mention the bonus in lives they saveq } surer 

in night driving. But when a Stylist, | Prop 

designer and engineer finished puttj Pena 

them on the automobile, they didn | vided 


look alike. Mr 


If the stylist, designer and engineg $100 
cover the protective bars with plastic | seem 
or rubber, silver or any other color | studi 
and then create a background of Shiny | titior 
trim, the automobiles won’t look alike pack: 
And the protected grillwork and trim | mum 
could be made of inexpensive, light | |atio1 


weight stainless steel or polished aly. W. 


minum that would not be a rusty | coun 
dented mass after a few years of use, appe 
Original manufacturing economies | ance 
would result while the automobile | orga 
builders were in the process of reduc. | statu 
ing soaring repair costs. mon 

The protective cross between cars | sural 
would give the motorist the choice of prop 


buying his baubles in a jewelry store | The 
or a 10 cent store. He would not be | not 
forced to buy them on the dealer’ 
sales floor. The motorist does not know 
he pays for such baubles a second Br 
time when he insures them for use on 
the road, nor does he know that he 
pays for them a third time in high M 
deductibles when he has the accident 


, , lon, 

that is almost certain to occur. wi 
The prime responsibility of the auto | find 
manufacturer is to provide the public low, 


with a safe, dependable and econom- ing 
ical means of transportation. 


kept 

The situation is brought into focus es 
by the fact that one auto manufactur- prof 
er is willing to spend a million dol- | thei 


lars advertising the winner of a gaso- | not 
line economy test that might offer a 
few dollars of savings to owners of his qT 
make of car, but at the same time 


every owner is burdened with many - 
times that cost annually as a result of to tl 
the present styling and design. on 
It is a long and arduous task to whe 
develop and write the above facts coy- insu 
ering two closely related industries 
and the author feels he should now be P 
allowed to express a personal opinion. chal 
There remain these challenges: re 
To the car manufacturers: prol 
Looking at many of the 1957 models | ™% 
from the road to the roof with the dual pe 


vision of an insurance underwriter and \ ! 
collision repair man, many of them | 8 
might best be described as Christmas If 
Tree models. Ten, twenty and fifty | ther 
dollar silver and gold styling adorn- ] tion 
ments are far too numerous. The cars 0 
are not to be used for a single holiday Cen 
season but must serve as needed trans- of } 
portation for many years. I shudder and 
to think of 60 million of them roaming |} lati 
our crowded highways and the event- | cen 
ual results. equ 


To the insurance industry: 


The present expensive styling must | tha’ 
continue through 1958 and at the same | floc 
time there is only higher accident fre- | ceil 
quency to anticipate. Rate increases opp 
like those of the past few months and | he 
as of May, 1957, are a foregone con- 
clusion to be repeated in 1958. It seems = 
unwise to be adding new, and expand- I 
ing old marginal coverages during this 
ascending price of insurance. 

When the cost gets too high, adding 
new deductibles or increasing present 
ones becomes the easy, but false, an- 
swer. In reality what happens, is the 
insurance industry loses much of its 
market, business diminishes in value 
and the policy becomes less desirable 
and far less salable. 


Because the cost of insuring an auto- 
mobile for its life is fast approaching 
its manufacturing cost, the two indus- 
tries have almost equal responsibilities 
if they are to serve our people well 
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NAIC Studies Installment Sales 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








surer or use his existing policies. 
Proper reserves would be required. 
Penalties and enforcement are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Hitchings said the 40 cents per 
$100 of initial debt for credit life 
seemed reasonable, based on cost 
studies. This would stimulate compe- 
tition among lenders to give better 
packages, he said, whereas a maxi- 
mum premium would mean rate regu- 
lation. 

W. Lee Shield, associate general 
counsel of American Life Convention, 
appearing for ALC and Life Insur- 
ance Assn. of America, said the two 
organizations have recommended a 
statute that would limit the amount of 
money a lender could receive for in- 
surance. The model credit regulation 
proposed by NAIC should be followed. 
The maximum compensation should 
not exceed 40 cents for life and 60 
cents for A&S, and all loans should be 
controlled, he said. 

Bruce E. Shepherd, manager of LIA, 
said the enforcement and penalties are 
not suited to the CCIA bill. 

Mr. Query, noting that Prudential 
long has written group credit life at 
modest rates, said the problem is to 
find regulations needed to keep the cost 
low, consistent with sound underwrit- 
ing. If compensation to lenders were 
kept below 40 cents, finance compa- 
nies then would seek to make their 
profits on the underwriting done by 
their captive insurance companies and 
not try to get wealthy through the 
rates charged borrowers. 

The limit should be placed on the 
charge made by the lender to the bor- 
rower, and not on the compensation 
to the lender, Mr. Query said. A limit 
on compensation would not work 
where finance companies have captive 
insurance companies. 

Prudential suggests a limit on 
charges of 75 cents for the first $500 of 
insurance and 50 cents per $100 on the 
balance. The best way to attack the 
problem is to limit the amount of 
money the lender may charge the bor- 
rower for insurance, he stressed. The 
model bill will not do the job of keep- 
ing costs down. 

If this is rate regulation, he said, 
then there is no other reasonable solu- 
tion. 


Oren Pritchard, manager of Union 
Central Life at Indianapolis, secretary 
of National Assn. of Life Underwriters 
and chairman of NALU’s state legis- 
lation committee, said a fee of 40 
cents per $100 of insurance is the 
equivalent of a 40% commission rate 
on $1. He gave other comparisons 
along this line in order to point out 
that the proposed limits would put a 
floor under the rates, rather than a 
ceiling over them. For this reason, he 
opposed the model bill. In addition, 
he supported the position of the men 


who discussed the automobile collision 
insurance situation. 

First witness on the automobile col- 
lision insurance situation was Roder- 
ick L. Geer, executive secretary of 
New York State Mutual Agents Assn. 
His association recommended that ev- 
ery company found guilty of over- 
charging for collision insurance on fi- 
nanced autos be compelled to make 
full returns to the policyholders as far 
back as the inception of class rating, 
plus interest. 

Insurance and financing should be 
handled as two separate transactions 
with separate contracts to point up 
the actual distinction between the in- 
surance and financing costs, he said. 
The inclusion of insurance in a con- 
ditional sales contract by merely 
checking a few boxes in the applica- 
tion makes for easy misunderstanding 
on the part of the buyer. 

Auto dealers and salesmen are not 
insurance men—yet they are per- 
mitted to sell and advertise insurance 
without an agent’s license. This may 
be the key to many of the abuses. As 
long as insurance departments allow 
auto dealers—licensed or otherwise— 
to sell insurance, there will continue 
to be _ misclassifications, misunder- 
standings, coercion and many other 
consumer abuses, he asserted. 

Misclassification and overcharging 
are not the only abuses involved. Auto 
purchasers often cancel their cover- 
ages with their own agents because 
they are coerced into taking the fi- 
nance company’s package. But even if 
local agents wrote all the auto collision 
insurance in the world, no one agent 
would profit greatly because there are 
so many agents in the field. The pol- 
icyholders are the ones who suffer in 
these cases, he said. 

Mr. Lamb called upon the NAIC 
subcommittee to make every effort to 
eliminate the lending of money and 
the sale of insurance by the same in- 
stitution. 

Charles F. J. Harrington, executive 
vice-president of National Assn. of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, submitted 
a copy of the statement which Com- 
missioner Humphreys of Massachu- 
setts made to a U. S. Senate subcom- 
mittee. The statement gave specific 
instances where abuses are contrary 
to the public interest. When the pub- 
lic was being bilked, no trick was 
missed, it said. 

Mr. Harrington suggested that own- 
ership of insurance agencies be fully 
disclosed. This would prevent circum- 
vention of the rebate laws and thus 
do much to halt abuses. Persons with 
licenses act as fronts for agencies 
where the money gets into the hands 
of others, he said. Finance companies, 
with their conflicting interests, should 
not handle insurance. The laws should 
stop the handling of insurance by un- 
desirable persons. 
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Do you own 
only half a house? 


This is the question our agents 

are asking assureds and prospects 

every day, pointing up the need 

to insure to value. How about you? 

Are you insuring only half a house? 

A co-sponsor of the $1,000,000 TV-Radio 
campaign of the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters on this theme, The 
Camden helps its agents take advantage 
of this promotion in many ways. 


She Ciumidon use 


FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 








Camden 1, New Jersey 




















Underwriting Specialists 


FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 


INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
FOR UNUSUAL NEEDS 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
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uw THAT'S THE COMMERCIAL a 
STANDARD AGENT... : 


« - free and unfettered and brimful of 
confidence. When there’s “Big Business” 
to go after, he’s got all the multiple- 
line tools to cover the risk from A-to-Z. 
Yes, and at his immediate command are 
all of the facilities of the Home Office — 
an enormous reservoir of special services 
and insurance know-how. 
Oe ae 7 


If you 

have the 
ambition... 
we'll supply 
the ammunition! 


WRITE TODAY! 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


RAYMOND E. BUCK 
President & Chairman of the Board 





Serving 
Employers 


through Agents and Brokers 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability - Automobile 
Group Accident & Sickness 


ARGONAUT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Home Office: Menlo Park, California 
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At the Syracuse meeting of the New York agents: Mrs. Alma P. Sherman 
of Schenectady; C, Fred Ritter of Middletown, retiring president; R. A. Thomp. 
son of Valley Stream, and J. G. Mayer of the headquarters staff. 


By KENNETH O. FORCE 


SYRACUSE—The 75th anniversary 
convention of New York State Assn. 
of Insurance Agents wound up here 
with a more than usually pleasant 
banquet. Craig Thorn Jr. of Hudson, 
the new president, presented a presi- 
dential citation to Richard E. Thomp- 
son of Valley Stream for his outstand- 
ing association work. Mr. Thompson 
was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee at the convention. Her- 
bert S. Brewer of Lockport, the new 
executive vice-president, spoke briefly. 
Mrs. Thorn and Mrs. Brewer took 
bows. 

One of the traditional high spots of 
the social program was the cocktail 
party, which preceded the Monday 
night dinner, given by America Fore. 
Among those who acted as hosts for 
the group were Vice-Presidents Frank 
S. Ennis, Robert Nicholls, Thomas E. 
Hughes and E. J. Ryan; Secretary 
Thomas O’Brien, and Managers Daniel 
Sullivan of Mineola, George Grix of 
Buffalo and Charles Flay of Albany. 

Directors of the association elected 
Robert E. Douglass of Potsdam a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Douglass are di- 
rectors at large. 

Arthur F. Blum of Rockaway Park 
is the new treasurer. 

Regional vice-presidents elected are 
George Helm of Freeport, Lewis Kol- 
odny of Monticello, Mrs. Alma P. Sher- 
man of Schenectady, Leo Mahoney of 
Little Falls, Carl Seymour of Oswego, 
Everett Meade of Bath and Dick 
Kreese of Buffalo. 

The board authorized the officers to 
implement the NAIA advertising pro- 
gram. 


The 15th annual London Assurance 
public relations trophy was won by 
Troy Underwriters Assn. Second and 
third prize winners were Columbia 
county and Fulton county associations. 
Fred C. Saal, assistant secretary of 
London Assurance, made the presen- 
tation of the award. 

The trophy is awarded each year to 
a local board judged to have been 
outstanding in promoting capital stock 
property insurance in its community. 
Judging is done by a special commit- 
tee of the association. 

During the past year the Troy as- 
sociation sponsored a Safe-Teen driv- 
ing program, assisted with 1957 auto- 
mobile registration, published a list of 
a pee-wee hockey team, and spon- 
sored an annual fire prevention essay 
contest in the Troy high schools. The 
group also ran daily spot radio adver- 
tisements over WTRY, and conducted 
an extensive newspaper advertising 
program. 

Louie E. Woodbury of Wilmington, 
N. C., executive vice-president of 
NAIA, emphasized the need of agents 
to bring young blood into the agencies 
if this method of insurance distribu- 


tion is to progress. Failure to do this 
has given the direct writers plenty of 
room to run in. 

He said one direct writer appointed 
more than 500 new counter agents in 
1956 and wondered how many new 
agents had been introduced into the 
business last year by agency compa- 
nies. In the east these salesmen are 
earning $15,000 or more a year, and 
even in the south they are earning 
$7,500 or more. 

He warned agents against being so 
smug and self satisfied they expect 
the public to come to them to buy 
protection. Agency companies, he add- 
ed, failed to provide capacity and mar- 
ket when needed. 

He compared the premium growth, 
1950 to 1955, of four major direct 
writers, four major mutuals, and four 
large stock agency insurers. The aver- 
age rate of increase for the first group 
was 262% and ranged 177% 
to 419%. The second group grew an 
average of 147% and the third group 
grew by 181%. Individual stock insur- 
ers showed larger increases than spe- 
cialty companies. He suggested that 
the public is not looking for price 
alone. 

He suggested that companies make 
up their minds about being in the 
auto business or not. Some, he added, 
write auto on a percentage basis— 
they ask agents to put their auto busi- 
ness in other companies, and six 
months later are back asking why the 
agent doesn’t give them some auto 
business. 

There is plenty wrong with agents, 
he conceded, and stiff competition has 
been good for them. It has aroused 
them to meet their problems, he said. 

A special record of the dia- 


mond jubilee was prepared in the an- 





The new official family of New York 
State Assn. of Insurance Agents elect- 
ed at the 75th convention in Syracuse: 
Seated from the left, Craig Thorn Jr. 
of Hudson, president, and Arthur L. 
Schwab of Staten Island, state direc- 
tor (reelected); standing, Herbert S. 
Brewer of Lockport, executive vice- 
president, and Arthur F, Blum, Rock- 
away Park, treasurer. 
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niversary book, Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
yersary, which is a highly interesting 
and handsomely presented review of 


the history and highlights of the years . 


since the association was formed at 
a meeting in Syracuse Sept. 20, 1883. 
This was attended by 38 local fire 
agents from 23 towns in the state. 
Charles B. Armstrong of Buffalo was 
president pro tem of that first con- 
vention and A. M. McLean of Ro- 
chester was elected president. 

In the 1880s and for the next 20 
years the problems in the fire business 
concerned largely uniform rate mak- 
ing, commissions, sole agencies and 
growing pains. Rural areas and small- 
er cities were, through local boards, 
trying to get some system in rate 
making. There was much delay in ob- 
taining new rates, and often the local 
board had to determine the rate itself. 

Efforts in this period were to per- 
suade companies to appoint only one 
agent in each area. Then there was the 
fight of agents to get companies to 
agree to cease writing fire policies 
from home or branch offices over the 
heads of local agents. The practice of 
overhead writing was spreading. In 
1894 the company managers adopted a 
resolution that they should protect 
their local agents and require that 
policies be issued only by the local 
agents in whose territory the risks are 
located. However, this did not settle 
the matter. Later the companies of- 
fered to agree to a mandatory rule 
against overhead writing if agents 
took 15% commission. The agents re- 
fused. 


In his address at the May 24, 1900 
convention in Syracuse of New York 
State Assn. of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, President W. H. Mandeville 
of Olean called attention to some of 
the then current problems and de- 
velopments of that day—growing rec- 
ognition by National Board, Western 
Union and South Eastern Tariff Assn. 
of the value of agent organizations, the 
disastrous underwriting results of 1899, 
the possibility of flat and contingent 
commissions to make agents more vig- 
ilant in the inspection of risks and 
settlement of losses, the need of more 
careful rate making, and the contin- 
uing use of overhead writing by the 
companies. 

He noted also that non-admitted 
mutuals were making trouble on large 
risks, the reinsurance of weak, non- 
board companies, and the problem of 





Photographed at 
the New York 
agents’ 75th anni- 
versary conven- 
tion: Albert E. 
Mezey of New 
York, John N. 
Walsh Jr., presi- 
dent of the Buffalo 
aSsociation, and 
Alex Grossman of 
Catskill. 


At the registra- 
tion desk at Syra- 
cuse for the 75th 
anniversary con- 
vention of New 
York State Assn. 
of Insurance 
Agents, from the 
left: Charles L. 
Farrington, chair- 
man of the conven- 
tion committee; 
Thomas H. Munro, 
a member of the 
committee, and 
Kenneth Erskine 
of Syracuse, who 
is receiving from 
Mr. Munro a copy 





of the association’s diamond jubilee book. 


the “foreign broker” who carried off 
large risks by cutting rates and divid- 
ing commissions. 

The anniversary book of 100 plus 
pages also reviews the famous Yonk- 
ers case which upheld the ownership 
of expirations by agents. In 1918 the 
insurance superintendent asked for re- 
ductions in commissions, but the as- 
sociation, with the help of the National 
association, stopped the attempted leg- 
islation. By 1920 agents were talking 
about the automobile situation. In 
1922 the association and companies to- 
gether evolved a statewide fire rating 
bill. Many of the problems of agents 
over the years recurred. 


There are biographies of Claudius 
H. Woodworth of Buffalo, a president 
of the state association and one of the 
organizers of NAIA, and Ezra M. 
Sparlin of Rochester, donator of the 
NAIA Sparlin cub. Lucius Leonard of 
Syracuse, who was president in 1905- 
06, is the oldest past president still 
living. He left the agency business in 
1910 and went into the field for suc- 
cessive insurers until he joined Lon- 
don Assurance. At 83 he still lives in 
Syracuse. 

He recalls that after its initial start 
the state association became rather 
dormant for several years until, under 
the guidance of Mr. Woodworth; 33 
agents got together in 1894 and re- 
vived it. 

There is in the booklet a presenta- 
tion on J. W. Rose, long a secretary of 
the association, and on the presidents 
of the association in the years since 
1928. 


Bepert ‘Fs. 
Tweitmann of Val- 
ley Stream, Robert 
Douglass of Pots- 
dam, and George 
L. Helm of Free- 
port at the 75th 
anniversary meet- 
ing of New York 
State Assn. of In- 
surance Agents in 
Syracuse. 











Okla. Agents’ Meeting 


Draws Record Crowd 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


the Agents.” He cited particularly the 
fact that 22% of wage earners in Okla- 
homa are federal government em- 
ployes. 

Other key speakers and their topics 
were: Thomas O. Carlson, chief actu- 
ary, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, on “Rates And the Agent;’ 
Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa., 
member of the executive committee of 
NAIA, on “The Shape of Things To 
Come;” W. E. Pullen, executive vice- 
president, U.S.F.&G., on “What An 
Agent Should Expect From His Com- 
pany;” Richard Fischer, Chicago re- 
gional manager of AFCO Time Pay- 
ments, and Jack C. Nisbet, sales and 
promotional consultant of Colum- 
bus, O. 

With Lawrence D. Schreiner, Clin- 
ton, presiding, rural agents heard a 
panel discussion of “Farm Insurance 
Problems and Production.” The panel 
‘members were Art D. Sills, state 
agent for America Fore; Walter V. 
Geis, Cherokee; Ed Berrong, Weather- 
ford, and Herbert A. Ray, Grove. 


Other program features included a 
showing of a movie, “Disaster— 
Dallas,” which pictured the April 2 
tornado and was shown by A. R. Mar- 
low of the southwestern department of 
General Adjustment Bureau, and a 
film on the projected NAIA adver- 
tising program, shown by Neal Tonks, 
marketing director of Doremus & Co., 
New York advertising firm. 

Numerous entertainment features 
rounded out the program, with the 
highlights being the annual dinner- 
dance and the musicial presentation 
of “Parisian Policies of 1957” by mem- 
bers of the Insurance Women’s Club 
of Oklahoma City. 

Agents, as a direct link between the 
insurance business and the insuring 
geous position to assist in the public 
relations task of informing the public 
about the factors affecting rates for 
automobile liability and other casualty 


insurance, Thomas O. Carlson, actuary 
of the National Bureau, said in his 
talk. 

Speaking on “Rates and the Agent,” 
Mr. Carlson said that the individual 
agent who is properly informed of the 
facts “will be in a position to put a 
curb on hearsay allegations that are 
damaging to the great industry of 
which he is an important part.” 

The agent should be able, he said, 
to tell his insured that in those lines 
for which there are separate rates in 
his state, the statewide rate level is 
determined by the state experience; 
that the relationship between the rate 
in one territory and the rate in anoth- 
er territory in the state is dependent 
upon the relationship between the in- 
sured experience developed in those 
two territories. He should be able, Mr. 
Carlson continued, to explain that 
rates are subject to review, study and 
approval by public officials before they 
can be made effective; and that there 
is no monopoly in the establishment 
of rates, since the rating laws provide 
for independent filings by insurers 
which do not choose to affiliate with 
rating organizations. 

To point up the situation, which has 
gone through the political wringer in 
Oklahoma, Mr. Carlson noted that in 
Oklahoma suits are permitted against 
husband or wife by the other spouse; 
this is not the case in Kansas or in 
Texas. In Oklahoma there is no guest 
statute prohibiting recovery by a guest 
occupant from the owner of the car in 
which the guest is riding; there is such 
a statute in Kansas and in Texas. 
Oklahoma does not place any limita- 
tion on recovery in connection with a 
wrongful death; Kansas does have 
such a limitation by statute, although 
Texas does not. These facts show why 
it is not possible to compare rates in 
Oklahoma with rates in neighboring 
states without taking into considera- 
tion such differences. “These are facts 
that the individual agent should bear 
in mind.so that he will be in a position 
to put a curb on hearsay allegations 
that are damaging to the great indus- 
try of which he is an important part.” 


NAMIA Fire, Casualty 
School Opens June 17 


National Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents will conduct a five week 
school for mutual agents beginning 
June 17 in Chapel Hill, N. C. Under 
the direction of Dean Laurence Acker- 
man of University of Connecticut, 
the school will offer courses covering 
all phases of fire and casualty cover- 
age. It will be the first for mutual 
agents. Enrollment is limited to 60. So 
far, agents from Texas, Minnesota, the 
New England states and 13 others, as 
well as an agent from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, have registered. Enquiries 
about the school have been received 
from as far away as Tokyo. 








American Agency Service of Louis- 
ville has moved to 444 Third street. 
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Great American 
Names Six New 
Special Agents 


Great American has made six field 
appointments in New Jersey, Texas, 
Ohio, Michigan and Missouri. 

John J. Hambrose is special agent in 
south New Jersey and Robert W. 
Hartmann special agent in west Texas. 

Mr. Hambrose will make his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Hart- 
mann, who enters the field from the 
southwest department in Dallas, will 
have headquarters in Lubbock. 

James A. Kanehl has been trans- 
ferred by Great American to Columbus 
to succeed Robert L. Joel, who has 
gone into the agency business. Mr. 
Kanehl has been with Great American 
for five years and has been in Ohio for 
three years. 

Frederick Wolfarth Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent to assist Mr. Ka- 
nehl. A graduate of Indiana university, 
Mr. Wolfarth has had local agency ex- 
perience, and since joining Great 
American has received in the western 
department. 

J. Navin is special agent at 
Traverse City, Mich. A former em- 
ploye of the group, he has been in the 
local agency business for the past three 
years. 

Donald E. Hostick is special agent 
to assist Special Agent Louis W. Ulen 
with headquarters at St. Louis. He 
has received training at Chicago. 


Stock Fire Field Club 


of N. C. Names Badger 


Alex S. Badger of Springfield F.& 
M., has been elected chairman of Stock 
Fire Insurance Field Club of North 
Carolina, succeeding Russell G. Sher- 
rill of Phoenix of Hartford. H. Clayton 
Stallings of Fire Association, was 
named vice-chairman. 

M. L. Fuller of Phoenix of Hartford 
was named chairman of the executive 
and catastrophe committees; Walter W. 
Ray of Loyalty group, chairman of 
public relations; Hardy Wessell of 
Fireman’s Fund, chairman of program 
and education; A. P. Carlton of Secu- 
rity-Connecticut, chairman of publicity 
and R. L. Lentz of Trans-America 
group, chairman of entertainment. Mrs. 
Ruth E. Pruden is secretary. 








O’Hearn Promoted in N. E. 
by Security-Connecticut 


Security-Connecticut has advanced 
Francis D. O’Hearn, special agent in 
the New England division, to state 
agent. 

Mr. O’Hearn entered insurance with 
Royal and joined Security as a special 
agent in 1946. He travels northern 
Connecticut, western Massachusetts 
and Vermont fields. 





Royal-Globe Opens Mo. 


Office, Names Venamon 


Royal-Globe group has opened a new 
field office at 846 Landers building, 
Springfield, Mo. State Agent Paul Ven- 
amon, multiple line field man, will 
have headquarters there. The office 
will serve agents in southwest Mis- 
souri. 





Kavanaugh Moves in Mich. 


William V. Kavanaugh, special agent 
of Aetna Fire, has been transferred 
from Detroit to Lansing, and will spe- 
cialize in marine and multiple peril 
coverages. 





Inspect Covina, Cal. 
Southern California Fire Underwrit- 
ers Assn. inspected Covina. The 36 


special agents inspected 485 mercantile 
and manufacturing occupancies. The 
Covina agents were hosts to city offi- 
cials and the field men at a luncheon 
at which a talk was given by Raymond 
Hill, deputy chief of the Los Angeles 
fire department. 


Dubuque F.&M. Names 
Strouce Ill. State Agent 


Dubuque F.&M. has appointed Walt- 
er Strouce state agent for Illinois with 
offices at 105 West Adams street, Chica- 
go, associated with Roger A. Lang, 
who has been advanced to Illinois ag- 
ency supervisor. 

Prior to joining Dubuque, Mr. 
Strouce had been manager of the Fred 
W. Strouce agency in Chicago. He had 
also represented Bituminous Casualty 
in the Illinois and Indiana fields for 
over 11 years. 








Schlosser Named in Wis., 
N. Mich. for Sun Office 


Sun Office has appointed Anthony 
Schlosser special agent in Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan to succeed 
Jesse J. Johnson, who is entering a 
local agency in West Allis. Mr. Schlos- 
ser has had field and departmental 
experience and will maintain head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 





Providence Washington 


Names Powers in Wis. 


Providence Washington has appoint- 
ed William B. Powers state agent in 
Wisconsin to succeed A. J. Schlosser, 
who has resigned. Mr. Powers has had 
10 years experience as an underwriter 
and a multiple line field man. 





Name Garrity in E. Mo. 


Field for Holland-America 


Holland-America has appointed Wil- 
liam J. Garrity multiple line field man 
in eastern Missouri with headquarters 
in suburban St. Louis, under the su- 
pervision of J. Alfred Young. 





Fireman’s Fund Appoints 


Motherall at Indianapolis 


Fireman’s Fund group has appointed 
Henry G. Motherall special agent in 
the Indianapolis branch office terri- 
tory. He has been a field man in Indi- 
ana and Ohio. 





McBroom to Sogard Agency 


Jack McBroom, state agent for Phoe- 
nix of Hartford, has joined the Sogard 
general agency of Great Falls, Mont., 
as field man and supervisor of the fire 
and inland marine department. He has 
been in the Montana field for Phoenix 
for six years. 


Riley Named in Ga. Field 


Benjamin F. Riley has been named 
by Fireman’s Fund as automobile, cas- 
ualty and bond special agent in 
Georgia. His headquarters will be in 
the Hurt building, Atlanta. 


Barry to Upstate N. Y. 


Great American has appointed Rob- 
ert E. Barry inland marine special ag- 
ent in upstate New York with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. 








At the April meeting, New Jersey 
Fieldmen’s Assn. heard Harold D. 
Feuerstein, Newark insurance attor- 
ney, discuss the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability portion of the homeown- 
ers policy. President Robert E. Trinks 
reported on the special public relations 
meeting held in conjunction with rep- 
resentatives of New Jersey Assn. of 


the month. Two field men are to be 
appointed for each of the 21 counties 
in New Jersey to act as liaison be- 
tween agents desiring public relations 
material and the various field club 
committees. 





A town inspection of South Charles- 
ton will be held May 21 by Fire Pre- 
vention Assn. of West Virginia. 





The annual meeting of West Virginia 
pond of Blue Goose will be held June 
6 at the Ruffner hotel, Charleston. 


A&S 


Guarantee Trust Life 
Put Under FTC Order 


Guarantee Trust Life of Chicago has 
been put under a Federal Trade Com- 
mission examiner’s order prohibiting 
the company from misrepresenting 
the benefits of its A&S insurance. 

Ruling on a complaint issued in 
October, 1954, Examiner Loren H. 
Laughlin found the company has mis- 
represented the duration of its A&S 
policies, that all sickness and acci- 
dents are covered, the amount of hos- 
pital benefits, and that in all cases 
full income benefits continue for in- 
sured’s lifetime, if required by his 
condition. 

The order is not final and is subject 
to appeal, stay or review. 














Record for Mutual of Omaha 


Mutual Benefit H. & A. in the first 
quarter of 1957 set a record for pre- 
mium income, President’ V. J. Skutt 
reported. The premiums _ through 
March were $42,355,544, a gain of 
nearly $2 million over the same period 
in 1956. 


Johnston to A&S Post 


Percy H. Johnston has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of agents 
of the disability division by Continent- 
al Casualty. Mr. Johnston previously 
had held executive ‘southeastern su- 
pervisor, field supervisor and sales 
manager posts with the company. 





Maginnis & Associates Inc., Chicago 
general agency, has been named to 
represent the railroad-motor-transport 
division of Continental Casualty. 








Mo. Mutual Agents Elect 


Adams, Hear Steinmetz 


Missouri Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents has elected Nicholas Adams, 
Springfield, president, to succeed Wil- 
liam W. Frick, Kansas City. Others 
elected were: W. H. Sanders of 
Springfield, P. J. Isenberg of Johnson 
county, Kansas, Robert Haake of Kan- 
sas City, and Edgar R. Coch and 
Werner Mueller of St. Louis, vice- 
presidents; Miss Lydia Rhodes, St. 
Louis, secretary, and Bernard Thomp- 
son, Kansas City, treasurer. 

Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, chief spe- 
cial agent of Mutual Investigation Bu- 
reau of Chicago, discussed “Risk Se- 
lection vs Arson Fires.” 





State Auto of Ind. Elects 
A. L. Bernd Executive V-P 


State Auto of Indiana has elected 
A. L. Bernd executive vice-president. 
He has been assistant to the president, 
and has had extensive managerial ex- 
perience. 





North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Women is 
holding its 15th anniversary convention May 
17-19 at the Sedgefield inn in Greensboro. Mrs. 
Gloria B. McClintock, president, of Charlotte, 
will preside. 


Draws Big Crowd 
at Portland, Ore. 


The American Mutual Insurance 4). 
liance educational forum at Portlang 
Ore., last week, the 19th sponsored by 
the organization and only the secon 
on the Pacific coast, broke all atteng. 
ance records. For the first time, the 
demand made it necessary to accom. 
modate some enrolees in chairs, after 
available table spaces were exhausted 
Leonard Adams, Beaverton, presiden} 
Oregon Assn. of Insurance Agents 
spoke briefly at the opening session 
and E. M. Stadel, Portland, secretary 
Oregon association, and Charles Brown, 
San Francisco, western manage 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
were recognized. 

The forum drew registrants from 
Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho 
Montana, Utah and Nevada. At the 
close, G. D. Haskell, Chicago, educa. 
tional director of the alliance, thanke 
Ainsworth Blogg, Seattle, educational 
director Northwestern Mutual, an 
Clark Booth, McMinnville, vice-pregi. 
dent Oregon Mutual, for the parts they 
played locally. 

There were two changes from the 
announced program. H. L. Petrey, res. 
ident vice-president at San Francisey 
for Central Mutual, was unable to at. 
tend and his paper on inland marine 
lines was given by P. R. Taylor of that 
office. William Uppinghouse, Seattle, 
assistant treasurer Northwestern Mv- 
tual, substituted for J. H. Bolton, vice- 
president and treasurer of that compa- 
ny, in the closing discussion of insur- 
ance company finances and the general 
business picture. 

Mr. Haskell announced that the next 
educational forum will be held in At- 
lanta next November. 





Insurance Men Head 
Seminars at Machine 
Accounts Assn. Meet 


Six insurance executives will par- 
ticipate in the program of the annual 
conference of National Machine Ac- 
counts Assn. June 26-28 at the Conrad 
Hilton hotel in Chicago. 

Joseph J. Puleikis, machine account- 
ing manager of W. A. Alexander & 
Co. of Chicago is conference exhibit 
committee chairman. Seminars will be 
conducted on premium billing and ac- 
counting by Harry Clark, general 
manager of machine accounting, 
United of Chicago; computer program- 
ming methods by Jack M. Ellis and 
Jerry Sivia of Continental; insurance 
rating and balancing by Myron G. 
Willke, superintendent of systems de- 
velopment planning and research of 
State Farm group, and fire install- 
ment accounting by Robert Zozaski, 
electronic programmer of Hartford 
Fire. 


Marshall Named Head of 


Worcester, Mass. Board 


James J. Marshall of Daniel J. Mar- 
shall local agency has been elected 
president of Worcester (Mass.) board. 
He succeeds Francis J. Raftery. Henry 
J. Ciborowski and Ernest H. Smith Jr. 
were named vice-presidents. Leon J. 
Dubois is secretary-treasurer. Along 
with the new officers, Frank Mills and 
John P. Sullivan were named to the 
executive committee. 





Insurance Women of Greater Kansas City, 
(Mo.), will install officers at a dinner May 21. 
To be installed are: Pearl M. Hodges, presi 
dent; Mary Minter and Edna Mullen vice 
presidents; Martha Roebuck secretary; Merle 
Billings treasurer, and Frances DeAngelo and 
Helen Jarvies, board members. Aurelia Plautz 
of Lincoln, Neb., region 7 director of the 0a 








tional association, will be installing officer. 
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The Alls 








Crusade 





In 1956, the Allstate Crusade continued to move 
forward on four important fronts... 


THE CRUSADE FOR GREATER PROTECTION 


Allstate’s Crusader Policy was intro- 
duced in 1956 to give millions of motor- 
ists broader auto insurance protection 
than they had before. 

Allstate’s Fire and Liability insur- 
ance policies made these needed forms of protection available to 
more people than ever before. And this year, Theft insurance was 
added to Allstate’s growing line of complete protection. 

Allstate paid out more than 125 million dollars in auto claims 
in 1956 to protect policyholders from financial loss. 


0) THE CRUSADE FOR GREATER VALUE 
< 





Allstate continued to offer outstanding pro- 
tection at rates lower than those of most 
leading companies. This is the sort of 
greater value you can expect from the com- 
pany founded by Sears. 


3) THE CRUSADE FOR GREATER SAFETY 


Allstate continued to support and promote the 
cause of accident prevention in the home and_ 
on the highway, through its award-winning 
program of public information, and through 
the efforts of Allstate agents in communities 
throughout America. 





THE CRUSADE FOR GREATER SERVICE 


Allstate continued to add qualified people to 
its staffs; new and better methods and equip- 
ment to its offices, in order to serve policy- 

+ holders with even greater speed and efficiency. © 
Allstate’s new offices and insurance centers throughout America 
permit Allstate agents to extend their services to more and more 
people. These new offices and centers also provide employment for 
more people in these communities. 
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